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INTEGRITY OF COMMISSION 


What seems to have been a marked degree of sensi- 
tiveness prevented adoption last week, at the transporta- 
tion group session of the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, of a resolution pro- 
posed by the Railway Business Association on independ- 
ence and integrity of the Commission. We found noth- 
ing “offensive” in the language but, rather, a clear, 
concise statement of conditions under which the Com- 
mission should be permitted to function. Expression of 
the opinion, however, that some of the language in the 
resolution might prove offensive to government officials 
caused adoption of a mild substitute that, in its essence, 
in part carried the same effect as the proposed resolu- 
tion, though not in definite language. The Railway 
Business Association proposed that the Chamber should 
say that the President and cabinet members should re- 
frain from communicating to the Commission or to com- 
missioners their views on rate adjustments pending 
or likely to be pending, that senators should refrain from 
attempts to influence the action of the Commission or 
of commissioners, and that commissioners should be 
chosen on account of fitness. The President, cabinet 
members and senators certainly should not do the things 
teferred to. The proposed resolution struck directly at 
Political interference with the Commission and political 
appointments. Government officials having a proper 
conception of the manner in which the Commission 
Should be permitted to perform its duties, we think, 
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think it unfortunate that the resolution was disposed of 
as it was. It is also unfortunate that the resolutions 
committee of the Chamber did not see fit to report even 
the modified resolution, as approved by the group meet- 
ing. The matter was referred to the board of directors 
for further study, that having been the action taken with 
respect to a number of other proposed resolutions. Why 
this resolution was thus sidetracked, we do not know. 
The situation with respect to political interference with 
the Commission, we think, has been sufficiently obvious 
as not to require, in an organization such as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, such postpone- 
ment of action as was made in this instance. But it is 
notable, as we have remarked before, that bodies of this 
sort, even when their passion for resolutions impels 
them to say something on a subject under discussion, 
usually refrain from saying anything worth while or that 
can be understood by those to whom it is addressed. In 
this case, the spirit of gentleness, as far as the Chamber 
as a whole is concerned, has prevented anything at all 
being said. 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


As the result of developments at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
last week with respect to the merchant marine, attention 
has been directed to the question of the attitude of the 
Shipping Board toward proposals which, if adopted, will 
put the government deeper in the shipping business 
rather than get it out of that business. 


Basing its action on statements made by Chairman 
O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, before the transporta- 
tion session of the convention, the Chamber adopted a 
resolution stating, among other things, that, in view of 
the fact that Mr. O’Connor had made an “explicit state- 
ment” that the board “does not contemplate the invest- 
ment of public moneys in new ship construction, and his 
clear statement ... that the board is determined to 
dispose of all ships and trade routes to private enterprise 
at any sacrifice, if with reasonable assurance of con- 
tinued service on those routes,” it was necessary only to 
impress on the board “the need of energy in placing this 
shipping in private operation and with such support as 
is necessary to make private operation effective.” The 
Chamber declared against “proposals that the govern- 
ment should enter upon a new. program of building 
merchant ships” and opposed Congress placing added 
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restrictions on the authority of the board to dispose of 
ships to private parties. 

The issue as to the attitude of the board was raised 
in the transportation session by remarks to the effect 
that it appeared that the board was not making an effort 
to transfer shipping lines to private hands and that pro- 

osals had been made for an appropriation by Congress 
of around $250,000,000 for new ship construction. Chair- 
man O’Connor specifically denied that the board was 
back of any plan for the appropriation of such a sum of 
money for new ships. He said the board was desirous 
of selling its lines, if that could be done under conditions 
that would assure continued operation of them, and 
that the board did not favor permanent government 
ownership. 

As to new ship construction, however, Chairman 
O’Connor was speaking about the proposal for an appro- 
priation of $250,000,000 for new ships. It was as to that 
that he said the board was not back of any such pro- 
posal. The record otherwise, however, does not bear 
out the statement that the board “does not contemplate 
the investment of public moneys in new ship construc- 
tion,” as stated in the Chamber resolution. In the tenth 
annual report of the Shipping Board to Congress for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926—the board’s last annual 
report—the following appears: 


Action by Congress having in view the replacement of vessels 
of the present government-owned fleet becomes more urgent with the 
passing of each successive session for obvious reasons and the subject 
has been further considered by this bureau (bureau of construction). 
The problem is not limited to vessels technically forming a part of 
the fleet owned by the government but relates also to vessels which 
have been sold to private operators with a guarantee of their con- 
tinued operation on particular routes. If our American fleet 
in the north Atlantic is to be brought up to a reasonably competitive 
position, it is desirable that two vessels, plans for which have been 
prepared, be constructed to operate in conjunction with the Leviathan 
to British channel ports, thus providing a weekly service under the 
American flag for the transportation of mail, passengers and cargo. 


This expression of views as to new ship construction 
by the board’s bureau of construction was transmitted 
to Congress as a part of the board’s report. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that, if the board were not sympathetic 
with the views expressed, it would not have made them 
a part of the report. 


Another development that has clouded the at- 
mosphere that apparently was so clear at the Chamber 
of Commerce meeting as to the attitude of the board, as 
expressed by its chairman, was the exchange of tele- 
grams on May 5, the day after the transportation ses- 
sion at which the chairman made his statements, be- 
tween Chairman O’Connor and the Pacific American 
Steamship Association. The association asked Mr. 
O’Connor whether the board was in favor of government 
owned or privately owned merchant ships. The chair- 
man did not answer that question in the same manner 
that he answered the statements made at the transpor- 
tation session. He replied that the board was in favor 
of carrying out the merchant marine act “which provides 
for an American merchant marine ultimately to be pri- 
vately owned,” and that the board would continue to 
operate ships until private American capital “can and 
will” take them over. 


The significant part of the reply, however, was that 
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relating to the bill (S. 5792) introduced by Senator 
Jones, of Washington, chairman of the Senate commerce 
committee, “to further develop an American merchant 
marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation 
of the foreign trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” Mr. O’Connor said this bill “merely provides 
means for carrying out the merchant marine act and 
leaves the door open to private capital.” The merchant 
marine act, however, does not authorize new ship con- 
struction by the government. The Jones bill, if enacted, 
would “recognize” the necessity for replacement of ves- 
sels and provide for recommendations from the Shipping 
Board for new vessels “to the end that Congress may, 
from time to time, make provision for replacements and 
additions.” The Jones bill also says that the board shall 
not sell any vessel or any line of vessels when, in its 
judgment, the building up and maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine can be best served by continued 
ownership of such vessel or such line by the United 
States. 

We see in the Jones bill considerably more than 
merely providing means for carrying out the merchant 
marine act and doubt that it would leave the door open 
to private capital. If Congress passes the Jones bill, we 
think the government will engage practically in perma- 
nent government ownership of a large part of the mer- 
chant marine in foreign commerce under the American 
flag. If the government should put substantial sums into 
new ship construction, it is futile to argue that these new 
ships would pass in a relatively short time to private 
ownership. Each time the shipping Board has sold 
shipping lines including ships built to meet war needs, 
it has been criticized in Congress on the ground that it 
was giving ships away—ships that cost the government 
millions of dollars. This criticism has had an effect on 
the board. If the board attempted to sell new ships 
built for replacement purposes at figures that private 
ship owners could afford to pay, there would be substan- 
tial criticism of such action. The tendency would be for 
the Shipping Board to retain possession of the ships. 
Another consideration that enters into the matter is that, 
if the government should engage in a replacement pro- 
gram, private operators under the American flag would 
have little incentive to attempt to continue in business. 
Approval of the Jones bill by Congress would simply 
mean notice to the world that the United States was in 
the shipping business to stay. The issue is government 
ownership versus private ownership. 


REVISED RULES OF PRACTICE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Foundation for disbarment from practice before the Com- 
mission is laid in revised rules of practice about to be issued by 
the Commission. Notice to the effect that revised rules would 
be ready shortly has been given by the Commission. The notice 
conveyed the information that such and such rules had been 
amended; also that in the appendices would be found forms of 
answers and petitions for leave to intervene. Copies of the rule 
will have to be obtained from the government printing office, 
for the present, because the Commission’s appropriation for 
printing is low and it cannot afford to give away copies of the 
rules. The new rules, however, will cost only 10 cents. 

The revised rules will require all persons appearing in pro- 
ceedings before the Commission to conform to the standards of 
ethical conduct required of practitioners before the courts of the 
United States. Failure to conform to those standards, an addi- 
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tion to the rules will provide, will be ground for declining to per- 
mit appearance of the offender as attorney in any proceeding 
before the Commission. 

The interstate commerce act is silent as to qualifications or 
conduct of persons appearing before the Commission. The 
question whether the Commission should provide for qualifica- 
tions or conduct has been discussed, off and on, for a long time. 
The Commission, seemingly, has been loath to prescribe* such 
rules. Anyone may appear either as attorney for others or for 
himself. There is no such thing as a list of persons entitled to 
appear before the Commission. The new rule does not provide 
for the creation of such a list, confining itself merely to a Warn- 
ing that failure to conform to the standards of conduct in United 
States courts may be followed by a declination on the part of 
the Commission to allow a non-conforming person to appear in 
any proceeding before it. 

Provision is made for an intervener broadening the issue 
but not unduly, if one desiring to broaden the issue is seeking 
affirmative relief. In such an event a new rule says the petition 
for intervention should be filed in season to permit of service 
upon and answer by the parties before the hearing, thus mak- 
ing it possible, in some instances, to grant leave to intervene 
where otherwise it would be denied in fairness to the parties tq 
the pending proceeding. 

A new provision is that appearances may be entered in in- 
vestigation and suspension proceedings and in general investi- 
gations instituted by the Commission without applying for or 
receiving leave to intervene. Those entering appearances will 
become parties to such proceedings. 

The revised rules require that when a matter that has been 
considered on the informal docket is transferred, by complaint, 
to the formal docket, the Commission’s file number covering the 
informal complaint and the date of the informal filing must be 
referred to in the formal complaint. 

A large section of the new rules is devoted to provisions 
governing the shortened procedure. 

A new rule says that all papers to be filed under the rules 
must be printed or type-written. Mimeographed, multigraphed 
or planographed copies will be accepted as type-written, but 
carbon copies, hectographed copies, white-line blue prints or 
copies prepared by similar processes will not be accepted. All 
briefs must be printed, except that briefs of not more than 40 
pages, including cover pages, indices, and appendices, may be 
type-written. 

The rules which have been amended are as follows: 

Rule II (a), (b), (h) and (1); Rule III (d), (g), (i) and (n); 
Rule VIII; Rule X (a); Rule X-A; Rule XI (a); Rule XII (d); 


-A; u 
Rule XIII (b), (d), (e) and (i); Rule XIV (a), (d), (d) 4, (d) 5, 


(e) and (f); Rule XV-A; Rule XVIII; Rule XIX; Rule XXI (a), 


(b), (c), (d) and (e), Appendix 1; Appendix 2; Form No. 2, answer; 
and Form No. 3, petition for leave to intervene. 


Rule XV (f) and Form No. 6 have been eliminated. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES RULES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the oil industry, speaking as members 
of a committee of the American Petroleum Institute, at a hear- 
ing held by Director W. P. Bartel of the Bureau of Service, in 
No. 3666, the case in which the Commission prescribes rules 
for the handling of explosives and other dangerous articles, on 
May 11, objected to a proposal made by the Bureau of Explosives 
of the American Railway Association that the unloaders of tank 
cars required to bear the inflammable placard, be required, when 
they empty such cars, to destroy the inflammable placard and 
replace it with one showing that the car has been made empty. 
The placard to be placed on a car made empty is to read 
“Dangerous—Empty.” The rule would not name the consignee, 
as such, but would place the duty upon the person unloading 
the car. 

It was the position of the oil industry representatives that 
that would place the duty upon the consignee as the only one 
authorized, in the usual course of business, to change the 
placards. Fayette B. Dow, attorney for the oil men, made the 
point that neither the railroad nor the consignor had any au- 
thority over a consignee, there being no contractual relation 
between the railroad and the consignee. He doubted whether 
the Commission had any authority over the consignee to require 
him to perform the work. The oil men argued that the burden 
of making the change, therefore, would fall upon the industry 
and that a relatively large expense would be caused for no 
reason of safety. They tried to persuade Beverly W. Dunn, head 
of the Bureau of Explosives, to admit that the object of the move- 
was to have the cars so placarded that the railroads, without 
any trouble to themselves, could put the empty cars into trains 
without taking the precautions the rules require them to observe 
in the handling of cars carrying the inflammable placards. No 
such admission, however, was made. The oil men contended 
that a so-called empty gasoline car was almost as dangerous 
as a loaded one because, usually, it contained some gasoline and 
was always filled with more or less vapor. They argued that 
if safety was the object of rules, then the inflammable placard 
should not be removed, even from an empty car. 
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In the course of the hearing it was brought out that in the 
last seventeen years losses due to fires’ or explosions Caused 
by loaded tank cars amounted to $7,000,000, in round figures 
and that losses by reason of fires caused by empty cars amounteg 
to $53,000. 

Witnesses for the oil industry were C. E. Sheffe of the 
transportation department of the Standard of New Jersey ang 
C. B. Ellis, traffic manager of the Gulf Refining Co. Mr. Sheff 
supplemented the testimony given at former hearings by W, p 
Boyd, also a spokesman for the American Petroleum Institute 
Mr. Ellis endorsed the testimony of Mr. Sheffe and added gy. 
periences of his own. 


The great trouble the industry had with tank cars, the 
witnesses indicated, was to persuade consignees, other than the 
employes of companies shipping to their own branches, to do 
anything toward getting the tank cars back to the refineries. 
Mr. Ellis said that his company went so far as to send with 
each car full return billing for the empty car, with no duty op 
the consignee other than that of signing his name and dating 
the return papers. Even that, he said, did not produce the 
desired results. Addition of this rule, both men said, would 
add to the difficulties of getting the valuable shipper-owned cars 
back into active service instead of lying around on hold tracks 
because the return billing was not made out. 

Mr. Sheffe estimated that it would cost the oil industry 
$800,000 to equip its cars with placard holders and reversible 
placards necessary to comply with the proposed rule. He esti- 
mated that the placards would last eight years, notwithstanding, 
he said, that the mechanical department of his company esti- 
mated the life of such placards at only four or five years. 

Mr. Sheffe also commented upon the conclusions the rail- 
roads had drawn as to the loss and damage caused by gasoline. 
He pointed out that the American Railway Association figures 
for 1925, which he had been assured would not be changed by 
the 1926 figures, showed that the losses on account of gasoline 
amounted to three-tenths of one per cent of the gross revenue 
from gasoline, with no losses on account of loss and damage 
claims that could be calculated in percentage, while the loss on 
freight generally, in 1925, was eight-tenths of one per cent of 
the gross revenue from freight. 


Some discussion was had over a proposal of the Bureau 
of Explosives to incorporate a rule requiring the approval by 
the Commission of drawings for bottom outlets for tank cars. 
Mr. Dow said the oil industry would prefer to deal with the 
tank car committee of the American Railway Association at 
that stage of working looking to the making of new designs 
for outlets. 

Director Bartel expressed doubt as to whether it would be 
the thing to do to compel those having ideas about outlets and 
valves to obtain the approval of the Commission for their draw- 
ings in advance of submission to the car committee of the 
association that considers such matters from the point of view 
of the railroads. Mr. Dunn thought it would be contrary to 
the policy adopted by the Commission when it decided to take 
over the publication of the specifications for tank cars and their 
appliances. Director Bartel thought not. He said that if draw- 
ings for bottom outlets had to have approval of the Commission 
it would be necessary, to be consistent, for the Commission to 
pass upon all working drawings before the first of such articles 
v;as made. 

' E. C. Delgado, speaking for the Federal Match Co., advo- 
cated the adoption of two more fibreboard containers for the 
transportation of matches. He spoke in favor of boxes to con- 
tain 40 and 60 pounds of matches made of board having a lower 
Mullen test of strength than the present specified test. The 
proposal was opposed by the Bureau of Explosives. 

By conference on the preceding day the number of things 
that promised to be in issue on May 11 was reduced to the 
rules pertaining to inflammable placards, bottom outlets and 
the question of additional containers for matches. 


ARSENIC IN BARRELS 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 3666, regulations for 
the transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles, 
by mimeographed order, has postponed the effective date of 
its order of July 24, 1925, in so far as it relates to arsenic in 
wooden barrels, to January 1, 1928. The effect of the postpone- 
ment is to permit the use of wooden barrels for the transporta- 
tion of arsenic, if they conform with the specifications in effect 
when the order of July 24, 1925, was issued. That order pro- 
vided new specifications for containers of poisonous articles 
which were to have become effective June 1, 1926. By later 
orders the effective dates of various parts of the original order 
were postponed. That relating to wooden barrels as containers 
of arsenic stood at June 1, 1927, until the order referred to 
herein was issued. 

Postponements have been made so as to permit the using 
up of old stocks of containers which complied with the specifica- 
tions in effect at the time they were manufactured and sold. 

The American Railway Express Company and the carriers 
which have authorized B. W. Dunn to file tariffs have been 
authorized to file appropriate tariffs on one day’s notice. 
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Hobby Riders Fare Forth.—The Mississippi flood has brought 
forth all the pet schemes of the western world for control of 
flood waters that have ever been imagined. The Chinese, on 
account of their long fights with the Pei Ho and other rivers, 
probably have flood control plans in their archives of which 
white men have ever heard. One of the popular ideas is that 
reforestation would do away with floods. That, in the opinion 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is one of 
a number of popular misconceptions. In comment on some of 
the things that have been said in connection with flood control 
suggestions, it pointed out that, even if restoring the forests 
would stop floods, which it says no authority admits, it would 
be impracticable to move the millions off the lands that were 
once covered with forests so as to form water retention areas 
for the protection of the lower reaches of the river. Even were 
that possible and ordered, it is suggested, there are communities 
on the upper parts of the Mississippi and Missouri which would 
demand like protection. Mandan, N. D., had a flood this year 
as well as Vicksburg. By way of answer to the contentions 
in respect to forests, the lumber manufacturers point out that, 
as soon as a forest is cut, second growth restores the sponge 
in which water is held. The association might have said, but 
did not say, that cultivated fields will retain water in as great 
quantity as a forest of equal size. The association pointed out 
that there were just as great floods 100 years ago as at present. 
It said that the sponge effect of a forest floor had its saturation 
point and that, when that was reached, the rainfall ran off just 
as rapidly as off a bare rock. Manifestly, therefore, the asso- 
ciation said, fundamental control of the extraordinary floods 
was something far beyond all possible reforestation, which, it 
said, had already been clearly indicated in a statement by Sec- 
retary Hoover. The manufacturers said the forest industries 
in no way sought to belittle the importance of a forest cover as 
a means of preventing or checking soil erosion, the rapid run-off 
of ordinary precipitation and local or even regional drainage 
regularities, such as alternations of too high or too low water, 
but they did want to make it plain that there were limits to 
what could be done in the way of curing consequences of 
deforestation, principally because deforestation, especially in the 
Mississippi Valley and its chief tributaries, was mainly for 
agricultural purposes, and, therefore, inevitably permanent. 
Army engineers, the lumber manufacturers pointed out, twenty- 
five years ago developed the facts about floods in the Mississippi 
Valley. One of the facts was that floods of as great magnitude, but 
spread over greater surface, occurred a century ago, notwith- 
standing the fact that there then had been comparatively little 
timber cutting in the valley of that stream and is tributaries. 
Army engineers depend on levees to hold floods in check. 
Constant raising of the levees takes place, not because there 
is more water, but simply because, as low lands are settled, the 
area over which surplus waters may spread is reduced. In 1719, 
the year New Orleans was founded, a three or four foot levee 
is said to have been sufficient to keep out the flood water. But 
in those days there were practically no white men in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the flood waters were unchecked except by 
the levees the founders of New Orleans threw up. Since then 
several other settlements have been made. Each has put up 
its levee. The surplus water is fended away from each com- 
munity and passed on to the next. If each community that built 
itself a levee were compelled to provide a reservoir to hold 
its equitable share of flood water, New Orleans, it is believed, 
could go back to its four-foot levees, provided to furnished a 
heed so as to protect Poydras and other points below New 

rleans. 





An Iconoclastic Agricultural Economist.—That it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, is an old saying. L. H. Bean, an 
economist in the Department of Agriculture, asserts, in a re- 
cently prepared monograph, that price statistics do not support 
the common belief that industry cannot prosper while agri- 
culture languishes. He has just completed an investigation into 
the relationship that has existed in the past between urban 
and agricultural conditions. The figures show, he asserts, that 
relatively low agricultural prices in the past have been accom- 
panied by industrial expansion or continued industrial pros- 
Perity and that, on the other hand, high agricultural prices have 
been unfavorable signs for continued industrial prosperity. In 
his estimation, the last five or six years have been the most 
outstanding example of a period in which the common belief 
has been shown to be without support. But they do not con- 
Stitute the only period of that sort. Mr. Bean points out that 
the fact was similar in the years following 1878-9, 1884-5, 1896-7, 
1914-5 and 1921-2. They were years of relatively low crop prices 
followed by industrial recovery. Apparent exceptions to the 
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rule occurred in 1904-5 and 1908-9. On the other hand, Mr. Bean 
says, years when crop prices were high have marked the close 
of periods of industrial prosperity. That suggests to him that 
a shortage of foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials may be 
an important factor in a business depression. He suggests the 
idea that abundant farm crops stimulate industrial activity, as, 
for instance, the cotton mill industry now. His conclusion is 
that, in the long run, agricultural depression will react ad- 
versely on industry, but that it is fairly evident, from the ex- 
perience of the last few years, that, under certain conditions, 
industry can profit at the expense of agriculture for a consid- 
erable time before there can be a shift from the farm to the 
city that will force such an increase in foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terial prices that will hurt industry. 





That Man Mellon.—It may not be good form for anyone to 
become, verbally, a pouter pigeon, but even the relatively blasé 
Washington got a thrill this week when Secretary Mellon called 
the second liberty loan, almost on the tenth anniversary of 
its making. No other country in the world has made such a 
stride in repairing the war damage as the government of the 
United States. The whole loan may not be retired. Some of 
it may be refunded in bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. 
The country has so much unemployed capital that money is 
hunting jobs more assiduously than is any class of workers. 
The inclination is to give Secretary Mellon much credit, per- 
haps because he does not talk much, but ceraainly he seems to 
say something when he does talk, even if foreign ministers 
may not agree with him. Instead of having a hard time with 
the war debt he seems to be playing with it more dexterously 
than a juggler handles his knives, lighted lamps, and other 
paraphernalia. And yet, not more than six or eight years ago, 
the bonds of this government were selling at less than par— 
so much less that it looked as if the head of the treasury were 
about to have a long, hard pull to pay off the billions, some 
of which, in the minds of many Americans, were scandalously 
wasted in the duplication, in Washington, of governmental agen- 
cies, nominally to carry on the war. The achievements in the 
last six or seven years, whether due to Mellon or despite him, 
seem magic when it is recalled that but a little more than a 
third of a century ago, in time of profound peace, this govern- 
ment issued its bonds and sold them at a discount to obtain 
gold to keep a defective currency system from plunging the 
country into a deeper morass than had been caused by the bank 
panics of other years. The accomplishments also serve to re- 
mind one of the “high-hatting” the officials of this government 
received, in 1914, soon after the outbreak of the war, from 
supposed financial geniuses from the other side of the Atlantic. 
It was to the general effect that if this country would “watch 
its step” the powers on the other side would see to it that only 
the minimum of damage would result to the United States and 
its not too well balanced people from the necessary steps taken 
by the mighty powers of Europe. In those days things were 
“handed down” to us. Now, apparently, that breed of public 
men has been replaced by those who have to look almost 
straight up when they get ready to heave anything in the direc- 
tion of the United States. 





The Cry for Orders Now.—More than one shipper, it is 
believed, will think amen to the prayer of Alexander H. Elder, 
counsel for the Central of New Jersey, for an order in the so- 
called Maybrook-New York Harbor routes case, in which the 
Commission found that the New Haven and its subsidiaries 
were unjustly discriminating against the Central in the matter 
of the distribution of traffic via those routes and short-hauling 
the Central by forcing an unjust share through Maybrook. 
Elder would like a precise order to the end that he can bring 
his litigation to a close. Whether his conclusion that the New 
Haven is not disposed to negotiate is well founded or not, it 
is believed there are many litigants who wish, when the Com- 
mission makes a second or third section finding, it would issue 
an order almost in the language of a decree written by the 
winner so there would be a definite base from which further 
fighting could take place. If the order, written by the winner, 
as is done in courts when the judge asks the winner to prepare 
an order or a decree for him to sign, went too far, the loser 
would have pointed reason for bringing forward attention-arrest- 
ing facts to show why it should be changed. As more than 
one winner before the Commission has found, obtaining a find- 
ing in his favor is but the beginning of the fight, instead of 
near the close, because the Commission seems to give the loser 
many opportunities for putting off the evil day of a revision 
of rates, rules, or practices that had been condemned. The 
eleven-year wait for court action that Christopher Columbus 
had to suffer used to bring tears to the eyes of school children. 
The time seemed so long. Eleven years has not seemed long 
for some things to be before the Commission in one form or 
another. The lake cargo coal case, in one form or another, has 
been before the Commission pretty much all the time for six- 
teen years. The Commission is not to be blamed for that. The 
law allows those dissatisfied with rates to complain as often 
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as they think they may possibly bring about a change and so 
long as they think they can prove that the rate adjustment is 
the thing that hurts. But often it seems to litigants and out- 
siders that haste could be made without waste by entry of a 
definite order in connection with the finding, when made. 





Possible New Raid on Commission Employes.—The District 
of Columbia has raided the staff of the Commission to the ex- 
tent of taking W. H. Harland, of its safety work staff, to become 
traffic director. Harland has been a signal engineer for the 
Commission, having to do with signals and automatic train con- 
trol devices, His predecessor in office, an automobile associa- 
tion man, emulated a parrot, seemingly, counting that day lost 
when he did not appear in the public prints to tell the citizens 
who were paying his salary what they had to do with their 
automobiles when they desired to use the highways for which 
they were paying. That director had an assistant who thought 
statutes governing the buying of supplies and false affidavits 
certifying that certain things had been bought in specified 
quantities were mere scraps of paper not to be seriously re- 
garded by an engineer determined to give Washington what it 
ought to have even if the law did not so provide. On account 
of his ways for cutting red tape he did not like, the engineer 
is off the pay roll and the talkative director has had “assistant” 
placed before the title he wears and the place he once held 
is to be filled by Harland. If cities having automobile traffic 
problems get the idea that experience in the signal and safety 
work of the Commission has fitted men to cope with street 
traffic problems their raid on that force may be expected to 
provide a problem as serious for the Commission as when ship- 
pers and railroads were luring the members of its examiner 
staff to more lucrative employment to such an extent the work 
was seriously handicapped, and even now it is being done, to 
a certain extent, by men whose lack of experience is occasionally 
shown in their work.—A. E. H. 


MIDCONTINENT OIL RATES 


On consideration of petitions dealing chiefly with origin 
relationships, the Commission has reopened No. 15584, Sinclair 
Refining Company et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western and cases joined 
with it, collectively known as Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, for 
further hearing in Washington, June 1 and 2, and oral argu- 
ment on June 3. On account of the short time available, it will 
be the purpose of the Commission to restrict the record to new 
evidence and to avoid cumulative evidence, Those who desire 
to introduce new evidence are asked to notify the Commission 
not later than May 26 and indicate its character and the time 
that will be needed. 

Reopening of Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, ordered by the 
Commission on May 11, was foreshadowed in the order of the 
Commission about a week earlier, authorizing the railroads to 
postpone the effective date of tariffs filed in compliance with 
the order dated January 14, 1927, until June 20, without regard 
to the provisions of Rule 9 of Tariff Circular 18-A. (See Traffic 
World, May 7, p. 1186.) 

Pressure for a further consideration of that case has been 
great, refiners in northeastern Oklahoma, in particular, assert- 
ing that the imposition of a differential of two cents over 
competitors in the Kansas group to the north of them would 
result in disaster to Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, in a petition for more consideration of the matter, 
endorsed what they had said and added allegations as to the 
serious effect establishment of the differential would have upon 
the industries of that state. One effect, it asserted, would be 
to force removal of refineries from that state. Another allega- 
tion was that it would constrain Oklahoma refiners having re- 
fineries in Kansas to pipe their products into that state so as 
to obtain the benefit of the lower rates established from Kansas. 

A notice to the parties to the case and the order reopening 
the case, it is believed, indicate clearly that the Commission 
will undertake to confine the re-opened case to the question of 
origin differentials. The notice is as follows: 


Upon consideration of petitions dealing chiefly with the question 
of origin relationships, the above proceedings have been reopened in 
part and assigned for further hearing at Washington on June 1 and 
2, and for oral argument on June 3, 1927. The limited time which 
the Commission has been able to set aside for the further hearing 
and argument renders it necessary that the hearing proceed in a 
manner which will expedite to the fullest extent the introduction of 
evidence. To this end it is the desire of the Commission that, where 
the interests of two or more parties are substantially similar, they 
arrange for joint or consolidated presentation of their evidence, in 
order that the number of witnesses and exhibits may be held to the 
minimum. It will also be the purpose of the Commission to restrict 
the record to the receipt of new evidence. Cumulative evidence will 
not be received unless it serves to clarify evidence already of record. 

It is requested that those desiring to introduce further evidence 
notify the Commission to that effect on or before May 26, 1927, and 
indicate the nature of the evidence to be introduced and the minimum 
amount of time which they desire. 


The reopening order is as follows: 


Upon consideration of the records and of motion of Barnsdall 
Refining Company and others for rehearing and reargument; petition 
of Corporation Commission of Oklahoma for rehearing, further con- 
sideration, or further investigation; petition of carriers serving the 
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State of Oklahoma for rehearing and postponement of effective date 
of order; petition of Empire Refineries, Incorporated, for rehearing, 
reargument, and reconsideration; and petition of Champlin Refining 
Company for rehearing, reargument, and postponement of effective 
date of order. é 

It is ordered, That the above-entitled proceedings be, and they 
are hereby, reoponed for further hearing with respect to rates on 
gasoline and other so-called refined oils now taking the same rates, 
to St. Louis, Mo., and destinations east of the Mississippi River to 
which the short routes from Tulsa, Okla., make through Mississippj 
River crossings Davenport, Ia., and south. 

It is further ordered, That said proceedings be, and they are 
hereby, assigned for further hearing before Commissioner McManamy 
and Examiner Seal at the offices of the Commission, in Washington, 
D. C., June 1 and 2, 1927, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

And it is further ordered, That the said proceedings be, and they 
are hereby, assigned for oral argument before the Commission at its 
offices in Washington, D. C., June 3, 1927, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in No. 19610, switching rates in the Chi- 
cago switching district, on its own motion, has instituted an 
inquiry into the subject indicated intended to cover the farthest 
ramifications of such rates. It has made I. and S. No. 2900, 
switching rates between points in the Chicago and Chicago 
Heights district, a part of the general investigation. 

In its order instituting the general inquiry, it recited the 
fact of schedules of new switching rates as a good cause for 
what it was doing. In the part of the order setting forth the 
extent of the case it was creating, the Commission said: 


It is ordered that the Commission, upon its own motion, enter 
upon a proceeding of inquiry and investigation into and concerning 
the lawfulness of all rates and charges of common carriers by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce act for switching within the 
Chicago switching district of all carload traffic moving in interstate 
or foreign commerce, and the relation thereto of the rates and 
charges for like switching in intrastate commerce, with a view to 
prescribing such reasonable, proper, non-discriminatory, non-preju- 
dicial, and otherwise lawful switching rates for said traffic as the 
facts and circumstances may appear to warrant. 


By instituting this case, the Commission will be able to 
require carriers to furnish data as to costs which it could not 
command them to furnish in an investigation and suspension 
proceeding such as I. and S. No. 2900. It is understood that 
a desire to know about the cost of switching in Chicago was one 
of the reasons for the Commission’s institution of a case on its 
own motion. 


OHIO PIG IRON RATES 


The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, in its I. and §S. 
No. 88, increased rates on pig iron and articles taking the same 
rates, carloads, has found not justified the proposed revision of 
pig iron rates, on traffic within that state, ordered the cancella- 
tion of the schedules and discontinued the proceeding. 

That Ohio case was heard jointly by the federal and state 
commissions under the co-operation agreement. The federal 
commission case, I. and S. No. 2788, was disposed of by division 
3. It found the interstate rates proposed by the carriers had 
pice justified, with exceptions (See Traffic World, April 30, p. 
1123). 

The Ohio commission’s report also covers formal docket 
No. 4448, James B. Clow & Sons vs. Pennsylvania; also the peti- 
tion of the Pennsylvania for a rescission of the Ohio commis- 
sion’s order of February 13, 1923, in United Engineering and 
Foundry Company vs. Pennsylvania, docket No. 2456; and a 
petition of the Pennsylvania for a rescission of the Ohio com- 
mission’s order of July 24, 1925, in No. 3469, McKinney Steel 
Company vs. Pennsylvania. ‘Those cases all relate to pig iron 
rates within the state. The petitions of the Pennsylvania were 
steps in which it sought to have orders set aside so that the 
revised rates carried in the suspended schedules might be made 
effective. 

In the formal docket case the Ohio commission found the 
rates on pig iron from Canton and Massillon, O., to Newcom- 
erstown, O., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.26 per 
gross ton. The condemned rates were $1.57 and $1.76 re- 
spectively. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2905, the Commission has suspended from 
May 10 until December 10 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 10 to the Atlantic Coast Line I. C. C. No. B-2248. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel the present commodity 
rates on cypress, gum and pine sawmill logs, carloads, from 
points on the Atlantic Coast Line to Portsmouth, Pinners Point, 
Churchland and Pugh, Va., and from points on the Washington 
& Vandemere to Pinners Point, Va., and to apply in lieu thereof 
distance rates on logs from Atlantic Coast Line stations and 
specific lumber rates from Washington & Vandemere stations, 
which represent material increases over the existing rates on 
such fraffic. The following is illustrative: 


Rates _ in cents per 1000 feet on sawmill logs, carloads, to Ports- 
mouth, Va., from Drum » N. C., present 422, proposed 560; 
Ahoskie, N. C., present 422, proposed 700; Hobgood, N. C., present 
493, proposed 840. 
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LUMBER GROUP RATE CASE 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice, an order 
establishing new rates not later than July 14, and an award of 
reparation have been made in No. 17414, Indian Creek Valley 
Lumber Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., mimeographed, as to 
rates on lumber and other forest products, from points in Penn- 
sylvania on the Indian Creek Valley Railway to destinations in 
Trunk Line and Central territories. The Commission, by divi- 
tion 1, found them unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic from group 3 points; that 
the complainant made shipments and was entitled to reparation. 

The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial The through rates were 
assailed, but the Commission said the complainant did not ques- 
tion the reasonableness of the blanket rates from group 3, ac- 
corded to Indian Head, Pa., the junction point of the Indian 
Creek Valley with the Baltimore & Ohio. Its contention, the 
report said, was that application of a differential of $1.39 per 
net ton from the origin points on the 19-mile short line over 
the group rate was unreasonable and gave undue preference 
to the shippers from competing points in group 3, the bound- 
aries of which the report set forth. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, which now controls the short line, 
in defending this case, said that it was not its policy to extend 
to points on connecting lines the group or junction point rate 
and that it departed from that policy only when it was com- 
pelled to do so by competition. The report said that from points 
on that company’s branch lines, the group rates applied. 

In this case the Commission discussed Melcroft Coal Co. 
vs. I. C. V., 81 I. C. C. 251, and Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
vs. A. C. R. R. Co., 100 I. C. C. 375, in which the question was 
as to group rates on coal. In this case the Commission said 
there was no marked difference in the lumber groups and no 
allegation that the rates from group 3 were depressed. Such 
features, however, were in the coal differential cases. 

The Commission found it desirable, in closing its discussion 
of this case, to restate the fundamentals as to undue prejudice. 
It said that in this case the issue was whether carriers which 
had equalized rates on lumber and lumber products to certain 
destinations from all their main-line and branch-line points 
which were located within a producing territory of some extent, 
might, without being guilty of undue prejudice, refuse to extend 
similar blanket rates to producing points within such territory 
which were located on other branch lines which they controlled. 
It said it found nothing to warrant a differential over the group 
3 rates to destinations in Trunk Line or Central territories. 


The report said the record did not support a finding of un- 
just discrimination. 


WATERMELON COLLECT CASE 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 18014, 
Edgerton & Beers, Inc., vs. Atlantic Coast Line, mimeographed, 
on a finding that the refusal of the defendant to accept a car- 
load of watermelons for transportation, from Barnwell, S. C., 
to Potomac Yard, Va., charges collect, in July, 1925, was not 
unjustly discriminatory or otherwise in violation of the inter- 
state commerce act. The refusal was alleged to be unlawful, in 
violation of section 6, and “unjustly discriminatory,” in violation 
of section 3. 

The applicable tariff provides that watermelons will be ac- 
cepted, “freight collect,” only where the carrier is protected by 
a surety company bond, acceptable to the carrier, under which 
the payment of all freight charges, including reconsignment 
and other accessorial charges, is guaranteed. The provision 
on that point also says nothing in the rules of which it is a 
part shall prohibit the carrier demanding prepayment of charges. 

In this case the shipment was tendered by a mail carrier, 
with the complainant named as consignor and consignee. The 
shipment was refused when first tendered, because the records 
at Barnwell did not show that the required bond had been filed. 
The next day the carrier agent learned that there was a bond 
filed by the complainant, but he refused the shipment because 
the mail carrier’s authority to ship on that bond was not satis- 
factory. The authorization consisted of a telegram said to have 
been sent by the complainant to the mail carrier. The mail car- 
rier could not prepay the charges. 

After pointing out that the rules for “collect” shipments 
were subject to the carrier’s right to demand prepayment, the 
Commission said the record indicated that the agent at Barnwell 
had reason to believe that it was not unusual for unauthorized 
persons to attempt to ship on bonds of other parties and had 

n instructed to be cautious in accepting shipments. It said 
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that the determination of what constituted sufficient evidence of 
authority to ship had necessarily to be left to the sound discre- 
tion of agents at points of origin unless shippers took the pre- 
caution to have the agents advised beforehand that persons 
tendering shipments had been authorized to ship on their bonds. 
Clearly, it said, it was not an abuse of discretion on the part of 
the agent to refuse to accept the telegram presented by the mail 
carrier as a general authority to ship watermelons on com- 
plainant’s bond. The telegram said “buy two sixes two eights 
today cheap possible Stop This railroads authority accept ship- 
ment melons on our bond billed us Potomac Yards, Va.” The 
Commission said there was no evidence of record indicating 
that the agent acted arbitrarily. On the contrary, it said, he 
appeared to have acted in good faith. 

The Commission said the complainant introduced no 
evidence tending to show a violation of sections 3 and 6. The 
report said the complainant’s witness said at the hearing that 
its claim for damages consisted of the acceptance of the car 
when tendered by a second party after refusal to accept it when 
tendered by the mail carrier. The report said the facts sur- 
rounding the acceptance of the car were not shown. ‘The only 
evidence offered, the report said, was that there was on file, in 
the office of the agent at Barnwell, a letter addressed to the 
defendant and signed by the party on whose bond the shipment 
was made, authorizing the party who tendered the car to ship 
on that bond. It was not shown, the report said, what knowledge 
the agent had of the authenticity of the letter or of the authority 
of complainant’s representative to ship on his principal’s bond. 


TERRE HAUTE LUMBER TRANSIT 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 2858, transit 
privileges on lumber and ties at Terre Haute, Ind., mimeo- 
graphed, has found justified the proposed cancellation of transit 
arrangements at Terre Haute on lumber and ties, originating 
on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, designated short line con- 
nections, and the Tennessee Central. The order of suspension 
has been vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 

The transit privilege was given in a transit tariff published 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It was restricted so 
as to apply on traffic from the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, the 
Tennessee Central, Birmingham & Northwestern, Jackson & 
Eastern, Mississippi & Western and Mississippi Export Railroad. 
The St. Paul filed the cancellation schedules at the request of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. They were suspended upon the 
protest of the T. J. Moss Tie Co. That company protested 
against the cancellation of the arrangement in so far as it re- 
lated to traffic from points on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
Suspension of the schedules in so far as the other lines were 
concerned was made because, as the report said, they were all 
parts of one adjustment. The tie company protested because 
it had a contract with the St. Paul for supplying it with ties, 
creosoted at Terre Haute and shipped to Bensenville, Ill. The 
company proposed to obtain ties for creosoting at points on 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. It said that withdrawal of the 
transit privilege would subject it to hardship. The Commission 
said that whether the St. Paul would require strict enforcement 
of the contract was not shown. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern, called the respondent, under- 
took defense of the cancellation schedules. It said that the 
arrangement was made without its knowledge or consent. It 
said that creosoting plants on its own rails at Mobile, Louisville 
and Meridian were conveniently located in the territory of pro- 
duction and afforded ample facilities for the treatment of lumber 
originating on its line and on its short line connections. The 
transit charge at those points, the report says, is 2.5 cents and 
the average loading from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds, while the 
transit charge established at Terre Haute was $3.60 per car 
without regard to its weight. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern apprehended that if the transit 
arrangement at Terre Haute were continued requests would 
be made for the establishment of similar arrangements at other 
points not on its line, with a consequent loss of revenue. It 
also took the position that the present arrangement resulted 
in undue prejudice to other points at which it had declined to 
authorize transit, such as St. Louis and Cairo, and deprived 
it of the benefit of the long haul, inasmuch as the tie company, 
by its contract, showed its purpose to route shipments over 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern only as far north as Jackson, Tenn., 
thence over the Illinois Central to Linton, Ill., thence over the 
St. Paul rails to the creosoting point and to final destination 
at Bensenville. 

It developed at the hearing that, unknown to respondent, 
similar transit arrangements were applicable at other points in 
central territory. Respondent said that an effort would be made 
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immediately to cancel such tariff provisions and any others of 
like character which might come to its attention. 

The Commission said that the possible imposition of a 
temporary burden upon a single shipper by the proposed can- 
cellation was not such a circumstance as would overcome the 
justification advanced by the respondent. It said that in any 
event, whatever hardship might result to the protestant was 
due primarily to its contract requiring creosoting at Terre Haute 
only. The Commission said that a modification of its terms was 
clearly beyond the scope of its authority. 


LIGNITE BASIS APPROVED 


The Commission, by division 2, in a report written by 
Chairman Esch, in I. and S. No. 1953, Lignite Coal from North 
Dakota to Stations in North Dakota, South Dakota and Minne- 
sota, mimeographed, on further hearing, has approved rates, 
for the future, on lignite from mines in North Dakota to desti- 
nations in the Dakotas and Minnesota. The original report is in 
89 I. C. C. 726. No order was issued in connection with the 
report. 

Upon the more complete record before it, the Commission 
found that reasonable rates for the interstate transportation 
of lignite from mines in North Dakota over single lines to 
points in North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota would 
result from the application of the so-called conference scale 
modified by the subsequent general increases and reduction, as 
set forth for most distances on page 732 of the original report, 
and extended, at the.same rate of progression, for distances 
over 400 miles, with the addition of 20 cents per ton for joint- 
line hauls. 

The scale that is to be used is that which was the result 
of a conference participated in by the North Dakota commis- 
sion, the lignite shippers and the origin lines. It was pre- 
scribed by the state commission for application in North Da- 
kota on September 4, 1915. The rates made by the use of that 
scale took the place of rates which had been found confiscatory 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the litigation 
begun by the railroads and reported in Northern Pacific vs. 
U. S., 236, U. S. 585. The rates condemned in that case were 
prescribed in 1910. 

In this report the Commission said the Supreme Court, in 
condemning the rates made effective by North Dakota in 1910, 
did not indicate the extent to which they were confiscatory. In 
other words, says the report, it does not appear whether they 
were considered just below or materially below the border line 
of a non-confiscatory basis. Chairman Esch followed that dec- 
laration with the assertion that the production of lignite had 
materially increased since 1910 and that if the rates consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court were then but slightly below the 
non-confiscatory basis, the same basis today, in the absence of 
other changed conditions, might not be confiscatory. However, 
he said, there had been marked changes in other conditions. 
The carriers contended, he said, that the cost of operation had 
increased in greater proportion than the increase in rates on 
their lines. Thus, he said, they pointed out, the return on in- 
vestment of the Northern Pacific, in 1911, was 5.847 per cent, 
while in 1923 it was 2.985. The operating ratio of that carrier, 
1911, the last year used in the court proceedings, he said, was 
61.48 per cent and in 1923 it was 78.79 per cent. 


“In considering the present issue, we are not unmindful of 
the requirement of the law that the carriers in the respective 
groups are collectively entitled to a rate basis which will yield, 
as nearly as may be, a reasonable return on their aggregate 
value,” says the report. 


This case, a re-opened proceeding, originated in 1923, when 
the carriers proposed to increase the lignite rates, which, but 
for the suspension, would have been made operative on Decem- 
ber 6, 1923. A joint hearing was held by the federal and North 
Dakota commissions. In the previous report, 89 I. C. C. 726, 
the federal commission found that the existing rates were too 
low but that the schedules proposing increases had not been 
justified. The state commission made a like finding. The state 
commission discontinued the proceeding in so far as the intra- 
state rates were concerned. By act of July 1, 1925, of the 
North Dakota legislature, continuance of the present intrastate 
rates on lignite is required. 


The federal commission in the first report, in effect remit- 
ted the matter to the parties. The examiner who had made the 
report disposed of in 89 I. C. C. 726, suggested a scale. With- 
out expressing an opinion as to that scale the Commission sub- 
mitted it to the parties to obtain their views on it. The Com- 
mission said the parties might deem it more desirable to con- 
fer among themselves to determine proper rates for the future 
—rates perhaps different from those suggested by the examiner, 
It said it would expect the parties to determine which of the 
courses outlined they would pursue and bring to the Commis- 
sion’s attention the conclusions they reached. 

Statements submitted on behalf of two groups of carriers 
and various protestants disclosed that no one approved the ex- 
aminer’s scale and that even the carriers were unable to agree 
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upon a scale for the future. Accordingly the Commission re. 
opened the case for further hearing to determine rates for the 
future. 

North Dakota protestants objected, the report said, to any 
further proceeding “on the grounds (1) that the Commission 
has no jurisdiction of the subject matter; and (2) it has no 
power to re-open this proceeding.” 

The Commission held both grounds untenable. Briefly, the 
position taken by the North Dakota protestants was that the 
only issue before the Commission was the lawfulness of the 
suspended schedules; that the Commission was called upon 
either to condemn or approve the schedules; that the Commis- 
sion had no authority to approve a basis intermediate between 
the existing rates and the basis sought to be made effective; 
and that as the proposed schedules were not approved, the 
finding that the present rates were too low was consequently 
“irrelevant,” “gratuitous,” and “not binding on any one.” 

Chairman Esch said that that view was wholly untenable, 
in conflict with specific provisions of the act and numerous 
decisions of the Commission, particularly, Advances in Rates— 
Western Case, 20 I. C. C. 314; Excelsior from St. Paul, Minn, 
36 I. C. C. 349, and Salt from Louisiana Mines to Chicago, 69 
I. C. C. 312. In addition to those cases, Mr. Esch called atten- 
tion to paragraph 7, section 15, saying that while the duty of 
specifying in what respect a new rate would be lawful or un- 
lawful was not laid upon the Commission, the act said the Com- 
mission “may” make any order which would be proper in a pro- 
ceeding pending upon complaint. 

As to the power of reopen d@ case, the report said, among 
other things, that the Commission had frequently reopened 
cases for further hearing upon its own motion. 

In the consideration of the question of the rates themselves, 
the Commission discussed several of the cases relating to rates 
on coal in the near northwest and particularly the proposition 
of the railroads for a scale identical with the Holmes & Hal- 
lowell scale for distances of 100 miles and less, and for greater 
distances with a rate of progression for greater distances the 
same as the rate in the scale recommended by the examiner, 
but which no one wanted. 

At the further argument, the report shows, the South Da- 
kota counsel suggested that the scale which came nearest to 
having the approval of all parties in interest was the confer- 
ence scale. The railroad counsel said he did not want to be 
understood as approving the gradation of the rates under the 
conference scale. Counsel for North Dakota, according to the 
report, stated that “North Dakota does not acquiesce by silence, 
in the conference rates.” Mr. Esch said, however, that he 
pointed out no objections that the scale and that the bulk of 
the interstate movement of North Dakota lignite was to points 
in South Dakota. 


SOUTHWESTERN HAY RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Campbell, in I. and S. No. 2826, hay, between points 
in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, mimeographed, found that 
the carriers had not justified proposed rates on hay, interstate 
between points in Texas and between those points and points 
in the Shreveport, La., group. It ordered the schedules can- 
celed and discontinued the proceedings. The schedules pro- 
posed to increase the rates to the Arkansas part of the Shreve- 
port group as well as the points in the Louisiana part of the 
group. Rates from several points in western Texas are used 
as factors ‘in making through rates. The suspended schedules, 
the report said, therefore would increase many of the rates from 
eastern New Mexico. Much of the alfalfa hay produced in New 
Mexico and western Texas, the report said, moved to points in 
eastern Texas and the Shreveport group. 


Commissioner Campbell said the present interstate rates 
between the points involved were based on the scale and dif- 
ferentials prescribed in the so-called Shreveport case, 48 I. C. C. 
312. He said they were out of harmony with the rates ap- 
plicable between points in Texas and points in Oklahoma based 
on the scale prescribed in No. 12244, Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, vs. A. & §., 101 I. C. C. 116, referred to as the 12244 
scale, with rates on the same basis applying from points in 
Texas differential territory and eastern New Mexico to destina- 
tions in southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana, including 
Monroe, La., a point 103 miles east of Shreveport, preseribed 
in No. 16022, Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
vs. A. T. & S. F., 118 I. C. C. 238 and with rates applying intra- 
state between points in Texas. 


Comparatively few changes, the report said, were proposed 
for distances of 350 miles and less. For greater distances in 
Texas common-point territory and between that territory and 
the Shreveport group, a blanket rate of 28 cents was proposed 
to be increased to 35 cents, while between points in Texas 
differential territory and between that territory, on the one 
hand, and common-point territory and the Shreveport group, 02 
the other, interstate rates ranigng from 30 to 37 cents were 
proposed to be increased to rates ranging from 39 to 53 cents. 
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All these rates for distances beyond 350 miles apply for both 
single-line and joint-line hauls. 

Under the suspended schedules the interstate rates between 
Texas common points would be, single-line, 28 cents for dis- 
tances of 325 miles and over 300, 29 cents for 350 and over 325 
miles, and 35 cents for distances greater than 350 miles. From 
points in differential territory the single-line rates would grade 
from 35 cents for 300 and over 200 miles, to 36 cents for 325 
and over 300 miles, and 37 cents for 350 and over 325 miles, 
and then jump abruptly to 48 cents for all distances over 350 
miles. The present rate, the report said, from El Paso to 
Shreveport would become 52 cents, which would be on the basis 
of the 12244 scale, plus the appropriate differential. 

Respondents said they were seeking to readjust the rates 
so that their levél would conform more nearly to the level of 
those generally applicable elsewhere in the southwest. Both 
carriers and shippers, the report said, expressed dissatisfaction 
with the present as well as the proposed disparities between 
the interstate rates here proposed to be changed and the Texas 
intrastate rates. 

After saying that in No. 12244 it had found that the rela- 
tionship then existing between the interstate rates between 
Oklahoma and Texas on the one hand and the intrastate rates 
within Texas on the other was unduly prejudicial to Oklahoma 
and unduly preferential of Texas, the Commission said it could 
not approve rates which would be higher than those which 
would result by the application of the No. 12244 scale, plus 
differentials where applicable. It said that to the extent that 
the proposed rates exceeded that basis they would be unrea- 
sonable and many of them would result in undue prejudice, 
particularly for hauls slightly longer than 350 miles. 

The question of what rates should be established under the 
12244 scale for intrastate application in Texas was left to the 
Texas commission. That body, the report said, established the 
12244 scale for distances up to 350 miles but beyond that dis- 
tance, in common point territory, it required a blanket rate of 
35 cents, with the addition of differentials for hauls in differ- 
ential territory. Because of the revenue loss which would re- 
sult, the report said, the respondents were unwilling to extend 
the new intrastate adjustment to Shreveport. The adjustment 
condemned in this report, the Commission said, was in the 


nature of a compromise which appeared to be satisfactory to 
no one. 


RUSSELL CASE GRAIN RATES 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Meyer, 
on further argument, in No. 17130, Russell Grain Co. vs. Ala- 
bama Great Southern et al., mimeographed, has affirmed the 
finding in the former report, 113 I. C. C. 699, that rates charged 
on shipments of grain and grain products from points in Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nebraska to destinations in Tennessee, Georgia 
and Alabama, in 1924, were applicable. The original finding was 
made by division 4. 


The shipments in question were from points on the Burling- 
ton in the states mentioned. Complainant contended that lower 
joint rates to farther distant points were applicable under a 
provision of the tariff that such rates would apply to directly 
intermediate points. Upon the Commission’s own motion the 
case was reopened and further argued in connection with the 
Standard Oil and other cases involving the construction and ap- 


= of the intermediate rule. (See Traffic World, April 2, 


In the Russell case the shipper claimed that when it found 
an incompletely specified route in the tariff it could complete it 
by using the rates and rails of any of the parties to the tariff. 
The defendants claimed that only routes named in the tariff 
could be used; that route No. 2, the one discussed in the case, 
was incomplete to Greenwood, Miss., and could not be used ; that 
the route contended for by the complainant was not specifically 
provided for in the tariff and could not be used; and that if 
route No. 2 could be used to Greenwood after being completed 
by the carriers parties to the tariffs, the Illinois Central only 
and not the shippers, had the right to select the line or lines 
necessary to complete the route. They further contended, said 
the report, that even if Atlanta, Ga., on the route selected by 
the shipper to complete the incomplete route was intermediate 
png it Ronn J not “directly” intermediate, the word used 

ariif, on traffic via East St. Louis 
ae circuitous. jeodndncen sauteed 
e tariff, Burlington I. C. C. No. 15785, provid 
— from the states mentioned to elvenaie ena mum oe 
te At ig Ind., Paducah, Ky., Grand Junction, Memphis and 
ddleton, Tenn., Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and points in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. It also carried export rates to the 
gulf ports and specified the routes over which they applied. 

For purposes of illustration, the Commission took a ship- 
ment to Atlanta, Ga., routed by the complainant over the Bur- 
lington, to East St. Louis, Illinois Central to Martin, Tenn., and 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis beyond. That route. was, 
used by division 4 and the parties-at the further argument. 


The tariff provided that Greenwood, Miss., would take the 
Greenville, ‘Miss., rates and that the rates to Greenwood would! 
apply over specified routes, No. 2, the incomplete one, being 
among those specified. 

The complainant contended that Atlanta was directly inter- 
mediate to Greenwood over route No. 2 and that under the 
intermediate rule it quoted the Greenwood rates to apply to 
Atlanta. Its position, Commissioner Mayer’ said, was that route 
No. 2, as published, was incomplete to Greenwood, as the Illinois 
Central did not reach that point, and might be properly com- 
pleted by the shipper by adding the lines of any carriers parties 
to the tariff. It completed the route by adding the lines of the 
N. C. & St. L. from Martin, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga., the Southern 
to Columbus, Miss., and the Columbus & Greenville to Greenwood. 
The distances from East St. Louis to Greenwood over that 
route is about 1,035 miles as compared with the short-line 
distance of about 455 miles over route No. 20, composed of the 
Sa eo Central and its subsidiary, the Yazoo & Mississippi 

alley. 

The Commission said there was merit in the contentions of 
the defendants. It pointed to Rule 4 (j) of its Tariff Circular 
18A which, in part, says that “when a tariff specifies routing, 
the rates may not be applied via routes not specified.” It said 
the tariff specified many complete routes to Greenwood, none of 
which operated through Atlanta.. It did not specify the route 
contended for by the complainant. It also specified route No. 2, 
the report said, which was incomplete. The latter, the report 
said, could only be used as published, thus permitting the Illinois 
Central to get a shipment to Greenwood over the line of any 
connecting carrier or carriers it might select. The Commissiom 
said that if the route contended for by the complainant was: 
available, so also would have been a route, for example, of the: 
Illinois Central from East St. Louis to Birmingham, Ala., Central 
of Georgia to Albany, Ga., Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville, 
Fla., Seaboard Air Line to Norfolk, Va., Southern through 
Atlanta, to Columbus, Miss., and Columbus & Greenville, to 
Greenwood. It pointed out that all the carriers named were 
parties to the tariff. The Commission said that if the com- 
plainant’s contention as to the application of the intermediate 
rule was also correct, the Greenwood rate would apply to any 
point on the route described. 

It would be noted, said the Commission, that all the destina- 
tions to which specific domestic rates were provided were Ohio 
River crossings or in Mississippi Valley territory, and that where 
the available routes specified junction points, none of the junc- 
tion points were east of the Mississippi Valley territory. It 
would also be noted, said the Commission, that where it was 
intended to leave the routing open beyond certain junctions, it 
was done by adding “and lines beyond.” 

“Under all the circumstances the construction of the tariff 
contended for by the complainant seems to us unreasonable 
and not warranted by the provisions thereof,” said the Commis- 
sion. “We accordingly affirm the finding in the original report 
that the rates charged were applicable.” 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


In a mimeographed report by Division 1 in No. 13413, in 
the matter of automatic train control devices, Sub. No. 32, in 
the matter of automatic train stop device of Union Switch & 
Signal Company on Fitchburg-Berkshire division of Boston & 
Maine, the Commission, after inspection and test, has ap- 
proved, with exceptions, the installation of the automatic train- 
stop system of the Union Switch & Signal Company on the B. 
& M. from West Cambridge Tower to East Deerfield Yard, Mass., 
a distance of about 99 miles. The Commission prescribed re- 
quirements with which it said the carrier was expected promptly 
to comply. The total cost of the installation was reported by 
the carrier as $534,468.29. 


COMPRESSED COTTON RATES 

The Commission, by division 3, in No. 16476, Manget Broth- 
ers Co. vs. Atlantic City Railroad Co. et al., mimeographed, 
has modified the finding in the former report, 118 I. C. C. 85, 
that rates charged on specified shipments of cotton which moved, 
rail-water-and-rail, from Opelousas and Bunkie, La., to destina- 
tions in New England and New York, were unreasonable, so as 
to include rates on uncompressed cotton, the latter being com- 
pressed by and at the expense of the carriers. The report also 
covers No. 17026, Same vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

Through oversight, the Commission said, the prior finding 
was confined to rates on compressed cotton, although the com- 
plaints assailed the rates on both the compressed and uncom- 
pressed cotton, the latter being compressed by and at the ex- 
pense of the carriers. Except for the fact about compression 
by and at the expense of the carriers, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the movement of uncompressed cotton, the report 
said, were the same as those surrounding the movement of com- 
pressed cotton. 

Therefore the Commission said it now found that rates on 
‘compressed cotton and on uncompressed cotton, the latter being 


atic 
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compressed by and at the expense of the carriers, over rail- 
water-and-rail routes from Opelousas and Bunkie to destina- 


tions in New England and New York, which exceeded or exceed . 


rates contemporaneously maintained on the same commodities, 
respectively, from Shreveport and Alexandria, La., to the same 
destinations, were and are unreasonable in the amount of the 
excess. 

Reparation was awarded and the carriers directed to nrake 
new rates effective not later than July 19, to Utica and Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and Lawrence, Mass., in No. 17026, and to Denne- 
mora, Elmira Heights, Oswego and Utica, N. Y., Lawrence, 
Lowell and Shirley, Mass., Manchester, N. H., and Quidnick, 
R. I., in No. 16476. 


BITUMINOUS COAL RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 17745, 
National Petroleum Association et al. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion 
No. 12231, 126 I. C. C. 11-20, finding rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Warren, Pa., 
and nearby points, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
report was written by Commissioner Woodlock. 

The complainants, refiners of petroleum, members of the 
association, alleged that the rates on coal from points in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to destinations in the Warren dis- 
trict were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial, and unduly preferential. They asked for new rates and 
reparation. The allegation about unjust discrimination, Mr. 
Woodlock said, was withdrawn at the hearing. The case was 
heard jointly with the Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania in connection with a case, No. 6687, on its docket, which 
involved the same issues in respect to intrastate traffic. The 
assailed rates, Mr. Woodlock said, were grouped as to origin 
and destination points. The Warren district, he said, was in- 
cluded in the Buffalo rate group and had been so included for 
more than 25 years. 


Complainants contended that the Buffalo group was too 
large. They conceded, said Mr. Woodlock, that group rates 
might disregard distance to a certain extent, but they insisted 
that the present adjustment subjected the Warren district to 
unreasonable and prejudicial rates and denied it the natural 
advantage of its location. They suggested that the complaining 
points be included in a smaller group, the rate to which should 
not exceed 15 cents over the rate to Oil City, Pa. They con- 
tended the Buffalo group was shown to be too large by the fact 
that the distance over the Pennsylvania from mines served by 
that carrier to Ridgway, Pa., the nearest point in the Buffalo 
group, was 174 miles, while to Suspension Bridge, N. Y., the 
most distant point, the distance was stated to be 328 miles. 
Complainants asserted that in instances where the hauls were 
no longer than those here under consideration the application of 
a single group rate over nearly one-half of the distance from the 
origin territory to the farthest destination was manifestly im- 
proper. In that connection, Mr. Woodlock said, it should be 
noted that the complaining points were not the nearest to the 
origin territory but were an average of 210 miles from the 
Pittsburgh district. In other words, he said, the difference in 
the distances to the complaining points and to Suspension Bridge 
was only about one-third of the distance to the latter points. 
Furthermore, he said, the Buffalo group adjustment was main- 
tained not only with respect to the Pittsburgh district, but also 
the Connellsville district from which the average hauls were 
materially longer and that a fixed differential relation had been 
maintained for many years between those two districts. He said 
the interstate routes subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction 
were more or less circuitous and in most cases materially longer 
than the intrastate routes. The complainants further contended, 
he said, that there was a lack of such competitive relation be- 
tween the predominating oil industry in the Warren district and 
industries located at other points in the Buffalo district as to 
justify the present grouping. But Mr. Woodlock said it appeared 
from the record, however, that there were a number of oil re- 
finers located in the Buffalo group outside of the Warren district, 
and that while the oil industry predominated in that district 
there were also located there manufacturers of various com- 
modities which were also manufactured at other points scat- 
tered throughout the Buffalo group. 


In considering the proposition of the complainants that rates 
to the Warren district should be made not more than 15 cents 
over those to Oil City, Mr. Woodlock said the rates to Oil City 
were alleged to be on a low basis because of the proximity of 
that point to mines in the Reynoldsville district which lies 
north of the Pittsburgh district, and that from nearby mines to 
certain points in the Warren district rates were similarly lower 
than rates from the same mines to Buffalo. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said it seemed to him 
that there was no justification whatever for the maintenance 
of so large a destination group as the present Buffalo group 
in the case of such short haul traffic as the coal traffic in 
question. Complainants, he said, in his opinion had shown that 
the subdivision of that group which they proposed was logical 
both commercially and from a transportation standpoint. He 
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said he was further of the opinion that the group should be. 
disrupted by reducing the rates to the proposed Warren group, 
He said that if the car-mile earnings as well as ton-mile earp. 
ings were taken into consideration, there was ample warrant 
for such a reduction. 


B. & O. CONTROL OF C. I. & W. 


The Commission, by division 4, in finance docket No. 6007, 
has authorized acquisition by the Baltimore & Ohio of contro] 
of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western under an operating 
agreement. In Control of C. I. & W., 111 I. G C. 124, the Com. 
mission authorized the B. & O. to acquire control of the C. I, g 
W. by purchase of capital stock. In pursuance of such author. 
ization, the Commission said, the B. & O. had purchased 95.68 
per cent of the preferred stock and 96.39 per cent of the com. 
mon stock of the C.I. & W. The B. & O. is continuing to buy 
the remaining outstanding stock when and as offered. The 
prices paid were $24.50 a share for the preferred and $14.50 a 
share for the common, according to the report, and the B. & 0, 
says its offer to buy at those prices will remain open indefinitely, 

Petitions of intervention were filed on behalf of the Chi. 
cago, Attica & Southern, a connection of the C. I. & W., and on 
behalf of J. T. Clarke and Ella R. Clarke, minority stockholders 
of the C. I. & W. Objection to the granting of the application 
unless provision was made for the payment of a fair dividend 
to holders of the preferred stock of the C. I. & W. was made 
by George H. Johnson, but he did not appear nor was he repre. 
sented at the hearing, according to the report. The Commission 
said the record showed that the protestants owned about 170 
shares, or less than one-fourth of one per cent of the total 
issue, and approximately 7.5 per cent of the minority preferred 
stock outstanding. It said the testimony was that the stock 
of the C. I. & W. had never paid any dividends. 

Under the operating agreement the B. & O. will, among 
other things, pay $1.50 a share on preferred stock and 85 cents 
a share on common stock held by others than the B. & O. The 
proposed payments to stockholders were attacked by holders 
of preferred stock. The B. & O. stated that the amounts it 
proposed to pay represented approximately 6 per cent on the 
market value of the stock. 

The report said that while it was stated that the stock 
of the protestants was bought prior to any offer by the B. & 0. 
to buy the C. I. & W. stock, the record failed to show when, and 
under what circumstances, the stock was bought by protsetants, 
and that one of the protestants as a witness evaded a question 
by counsel for the applicant as to the price he had paid for 
his stock. 

“While it is true that the rights of protesting minorities 
must be considered in cases of this character,” the Commission 
said, “it is not unreasonable to expect such minorities to lay 
before us fully and frankly all facts relating to their holdings.” 
Continuing, it said: 


In control of C. I. & W. R. R., supra, we found the price which 
the applicant proposed to pay for the stock of that company, namely, 
$14.50 per share for the common and $24.50 per share for the pre- 
ferred, to be just and reasonable. Under the circumstances it ap- 
pears that the payment by the applicant of sums equal to 6 per cent 
per annum upon those prices is fair and equitable, and considered 
solely as a condition of the proposed operating agreement, such pay- 
ments do not appear to be unreasonable. 

The petition of intervention of the Chicago, Attica & Southern 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the Attica, which was filed at 
the hearing, recites that one of the purposes if not the main pur- 
pose and intent of Congress in the enactment of section 5 of the 
act was to bring about the absorption of the small and weak rail- 
roads of the country into the large and powerful railroad systems 
in order that adequate transportation facilities might be furnished 
to the people of the United States as a whole; that it is of the type 
of railroad generally classed as a small and weak line; and that it 
connects with the C. I. & W., and is directly and vitally interested 
in any plans or proposals to unify or consolidate the C. I. & W. with 
any other railroad or system. Evidence was submitted to show the 
benefits that would accrue to the carriers and shippers directly in- 
volved, and to the public generally, if the Attica were included within 
the Baltimore & Ohio system. The intervener contends that the ap- 
plicant has failed to sustain the burden of proof cast upon it in this 
proceeding by reason of its failure to make provision for the inclusion 
in its plain, under fair and reasonable terms, of the Attica and other 
short lines and request is made that either the application be denied 
because of this fact or the record be held open for a reasonable time 
to afford the applicant an opportunity to amend its applictaion so 
as to provide for inclusion of the short lines. The acquisition of con- 
trol of the C. I. & W. would seem to be in line with the purpose 
of the law as stated by the intervener. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that we should withhold our approval of this acyuisi- 
tion, which we find to be in the public interest, in order to require 
the applicant to take over an additional weak line. 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said: 


In 111 I. C. C. 124, the Baltimore & Ohio sought and was given 
authority to acquire control of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- 
ern by purchase of capital stock. In other words it was given au- 
thority, not to consolidate or merge the two properties but merely 
to become a stockholder in a company whose separate existence was 
to be preserved. Thereafter it acquired a large majority but not all 
of the capital stock. The rights of the minority stockholders, however, 
are not affected by the fact that they are few nor by the dates when 
their stock was acquired. As I see it a majority stockholder has 
no greater rights and owes no less a duty to minority stockholders 
when the majority comprise 99 per cent, than when it comprises 51 

(Continued on page 1253) 
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POST, POLE AND PILING RATES 


Examiner John T. Money, in No. 17436, Long Bell Lumber 
Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al., said the Commission should 
find unreasonable and unduly prejudicial the rates on posts, 
poles and piling, creosoted or uncreosoted, in carloads, from 
points in western Louisiana to destinations in Texas, to the 
extent they exceed the scale of distance rates which now ap- 
plies on posts, poles and piling, creosoted and uncreosoted, not 
the product of sawmills, between points in Texas. 

The complaint alleged violation of the first and third sec- 
tions and also alleged unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce in disregard of the thirteenth section. Undue pref- 
erence was alleged for Texas competitors. 

A large number of manufacturers and users of posts, poles 
and piling intervened in opposition to any increase in the rates 
from and to points in Texas. ; 

The case was jointly heard by the federal and Texas com- 
mission representatives. The Texas case, Money said, was 
generally an application of the Texas lines for permission to 
raise the rates on posts, poles and piling, not the products of 
sawmills, to the lumber basis of rates. Rates from Louisiana 
into Texas, he said, were generally on the lumber basis, but 
the rates on posts, poles and piling in Texas, from points in 
eastern Texas, were on a basis considerably lower than the 
rates on lumber and lower than on such commodities from 
Louisiana into Texas. There were exceptions to that, the report 
said. The destination territory in Texas is grouped on lumber 
and posts, poles and piling from points in western Louisiana 
and on lumber from points in Texas. 

Money said the transportation conditions from Louisiana 
into eastern Texas were substantially the same as was found 
in the Shreveport case, 23 I. C. C. 31. He said the railroads 
and the Texas interveners admitted the unduly prejudicial and 
preferential character of the rates, but disagreed as to the 
method for treating them. The railroads wanted to increase 
them to the Texas lumber basis. The Texas shippers and the 
complainant said the situation should be corrected by reducing 
the rates from Shreveport into eastern Texas to the basis of 
the Texas scale. The carriers argued that, by reason of the 
fact that practically all posts, poles and piling were creosoted 
in transit, the rates on such traffic should not be lower than 
on lumber. Money, however, said that the out-of-line service 
into DeRidder and Shreveport, the two Louisiana points where 
the creosoting is being done by the complainant, was no greater 
than the out-of-line service at transit points in Texas. 

Increasing the Texas rates to the lumber basis, he said, 
would result in substantial increases and that simply to place 
the rates on the lumber basis would not appear to justify such 
increases. The Texas scale on posts, poles and piling, he said, 
was the same as or higher than the lumber scales that generally 
apply on posts, poles and piling in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia and somewhat lower than in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. The earnings under the Texas scale, he said, ap- 
peared to be sufficient for application from Louisiana to Texas. 
He recommended the application of the Texas scale. 


RATES ON COAL FROM COLORADO 


Examiner Harry C. Ames, in No. 18211, Colorado & New 
Mexico Coal Operators’ Association vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al., said the Commission should find not unreasonable, but 
unduly prejudicial, the rates on coal from mines in northern 
Colorado to destinations on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa to the extent they ex- 
ceed the rates from Pikeview, Colo., to the same destinations, by 
more than 30 cents per ton. 

The association, composed of operators in Colorado and New 
Mexico, alleged the rates from the mine field about 23 miles 
north of Denver were unreasonable in, and of, themselves, and 
as compared with rates from Pikeview, unduly prejudicial to 
its members and unduly preferential of competitors at Pikeview. 

Operators around Pikeview intervened in opposition to the 
complaint. The Pikes Peak Fuel Co. asked for a continuance of 
the case on the ground that it was its purpose to file a complaint 
making similar allegations in respect of rates from complainants’ 
mines to destinations on the Union Pacific and the Burlington, 
and that the entire body of rates should be considered together. 
Undue prejudice, the examiner said, if found to exist in respect 
of particular territory, was not excused, as a matter of law, by 
undue preference in respect of other territory. The complaint, 
filed March 19, 1926, was not heard until September 9, 1926. 
There was nothing to indicate lack of opportunity, the examiner 
said, on the part of the intervener to prepare and file a counter 
complaint raising the issue it sought to use as justification for 
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a continuance of this proceeding. He said the motion was 
properly denied by the presiding Commissioner. 

Complainants also filed a similar complaint before the Colo- 
rado commission making like allegations in respect of rates to 
destinations on the Rock Island in Colorado. A joint hearing 
was held by the representatives of the state and federal com- 
missions. No complaint, however, was made as to the relation- 
ship as between state and interstate rates and this report covers 
only the interstate phase of the case. 

On the unreasonableness allegation the examiner reviewed 
the testimony advanced to show the unreasonableness of the 
rates, including the rates established on lignite in North Dakota. 
He said the North Dakota case, 89 I. C. C. 726, might be looked 
at only as a refusal by the Commission to find justified such 
drastic increases over rates voluntarily established in the first 
instance and in effect for many years. 

On the issue of undue prejudice the examiner said that a 
witness for the Rock Island conceded that the rates from Pike- 
view were less than reasonable maxima, made purposely so in 
order to afford the Pikeview mine an opportunity to dispose of 
some of its coal at Rock Island destinations. Complainants con- 
tended that that was not a lawful reason for the establishment 
of a rate difference such as that maintained; that it was no 
defense against an allegation of undue prejudice; and that the 
difference in distance of 31 miles, in favor of Pikeview, was 
inconsequential in hauls of this length. 

The grant of subnormal rates, the examiner said, could not 
be successfully defended against an attack of undue prejudice by 
a mine or group of mines which had to pay maximum reasonable 
rates, when that grant was based entirely upon commercial con- 
siderations and was not warranted by a difference in transporta- 
tion conditions. He said the Rock Island made no serious con- 
tention that transportation conditions presented a sufficient con- 
trast to warrant a difference in treatment from the two points of 
origin, mile for mile. 

In leading up to his recommended finding of undue prejudice 
the examiner reviewed Northern Coal & Coke Co. vs. C. & S., 
16 I. C. C. 369, Pikes Peak Consolidated Fuel Co. vs. Director- 
General, 55 I. C. C. 249, and Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, 
in their bearings on the issue in this case. 


UNCOMPRESSED COTTON RATES 


Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque, in No. 19151, New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
et al., and I. and S. No. 2855, Cotton from Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Stations to New Orleans, La., has recommended that 
the Commission find the rates on uncompressed cotton from 
points in Mississippi and Tennessee, on the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and affiliated lines, to New Orleans unreasonable to 
the extent they exceed defendants’ present rates on compressed 
cotton, subject, however, to defendants’ privilege of compress- 
ing in transit. Disque said reparation should be awarded and 
waiver of undercharges authorized. 

Disque further said that the proposed schedules, intended 
to remove ambiguity and definitely provide for application of 
the rates assailed, should be found not justified and should be 
ordered canceled. 

New Orleans interests, in the formal complaint, alleged the 
rates charged on uncompressed cotton and the practice of the 
defendants of refusing shipments subject to carriers’ privilege 
of compressing in transit were unreasonable, illegal and unduly 
prejudicial. The complainants sought proper rates and practices 
for the future and an award of reparation on shipments which 
moved in September, October and November, 1926, and during 
the pendency of the proceedings. They also asked for the 
waiver of undercharges resulting from the refusal of shippers 
to pay the rates assessed. 

The case affected only the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and its 
affiliated lines. Other carriers, Disque said, took no active part 
in the case. It grew out of the refusal of the lines in interest 
to follow what Disque said was the general practice of south- 
eastern lines to have their tariffs provide that cotton might be 
received either compressed or uncompressed, reserving to them- 
selves the right, if the shipper had no objection, to compress 
the uncompressed cotton while it was in transit. Disque said 
the carriers adopted whichever method they deemed the more 
economical and efficient according to the circumstances, the 
compression being without expense to the shipper. 

“In other words,” said Disque, “in so far as the rates to the 
ports are concerned, cotton is cotton regardless of the form in 
which it is shipped. Incidentally, however, it may be said that 
between interior points in the southeast, many rates on cotton 
uncompressed, subject to the carriers’ privilege of compress- 
ing, are 15 cents higher than those on compressed cotton.” 
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The rates assailed in this case are from points north of 
Newton, Miss., on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and affiliated 
lines. Those lines do not serve New Orleans. Cotton originat- 
ing on them reaches that point over the connections of the de- 
fendants. The rates are first class, ranging from $1.285 to 
$1.455. Complainants contended they were unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded commodity rates from and to the same 
points on compressed cotton, which are 76.5 cents, except from 
Jackson, Tenn., and a few nearby points, where the rate is 81 
cents. Complainants are willing to allow the carriers the priv- 
ilege of compressing the cotton in transit free of charge. 

Defendants refuse to accept uncompressed cotton to be 
compressed by them, in transit. However, said Disque, if un- 
compressed cotton is shipped locally to a compress point, there 
compressed and reforwarded by the shipper or his agent, the 
defendants will apply the compressed cotton rate from the 
point of origin to New Orleans. More than 80 per cent of the 
cotton from the points under consideration, Disque said, was 
so handled. He said that for aught that appeared the arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to all except New Orleans parties, who, 
being at final destination, could not avail themselves of that 
arrangement except by paying some agent at the compressing 
point 50 cents or more per bale to receive and reforward the 
cotton for them. 

Defendants, Disque said, formerly handled cotton traffic on 
the same basis as other southeastern lines, to the gulf ports. 
About fifteen years ago there was a disastrous fire at one of 
the compresses. It destroyed a large quantity of cotton and 
cost the defendants a considerable sum. They thereafter avoided 
responsibility for the safety of cotton at the compresses by 
declining to receive cotton for compression in transit, but al- 
lowed the shippers to provide for compression in transit on the 
basis of the through rates on compressed cotton from point of 
origin to final destination. They contended that hauling uncom- 
pressed cotton generally meant a waste of their equipment, 
energies and resources and should not be required at less than 
first class rates. 

Question having been raised as to whether the rates 
charged were in accordance with the tariffs, the defendants 
filed the schedules under suspension to make their position 
clear. The rule in the suspended tariffs provided for non-ac- 
ceptance of uncompressed cotton subject to carriers’ privilege 
of compression. 

Disque said the record established that the rates were un- 
reasonable to the extent hereinbefore indicated, subject to the 
carriers’ right of compressing cotton in transit. Compliance 
with that finding, Disque said, would remove the illegality and 
undue prejudice alleged, if they existed. He said the defendants 
might waive collection of any undercharges due to shippers’ 
refusal to pay charges based on rates in excess of those found 


reasonable. Reparation, he said, should be awarded to Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. 


HAT AND CAP RATINGS 


Examiner J. M. Fiedler, in No. 18611, National Association 
of Hat Manufacturers, Inc., et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et 
al., said the Commission should find not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial the ratings in Consolidated 
Classification, applicable on hats and caps, other than millinery, 
N. O. I. B. N., any quantity, in fibreboard, pulpboard or corru- 
gated strawboard boxes. He said the provision in the Consoli- 
dated Classification requiring that inner containers consist of 
175-pound Cady or Mullen test corrugated strawboard boxes, 
when the outer fibreboard container exceeds 90 united inches 
in dimension, should be found unreasonable. 

The complainants, the examiner said, were representative 
of the men’s hat and cap industry of the nation. They are in- 
corporated and unincorporated associations of manufacturers 
and jobbers. They alleged, the examiner said, that the ratings, 
rates and rules applicable to shipments of hats and caps, other 
than millinery, N. O. I. B. N., in containers of the character indi- 
cated, were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded the ratings, rates 
and rules applicable to the same commodities when shipped in 
wooden boxes. The Commission was asked to prescribe reason- 
able and non-prejudicial ratings for the future. The examiner 
referred to all the boxes in the case as fibre boxes. 

Hats and caps in the three classification territories, in 
wooden boxes, are rated first class. In Official and Western 
Classifications hats and caps in fibre boxes are rated double 
first class. In Southern, hats and caps in fibre boxes meeting 
the requirements of Rule 41, that is, of dimensions not exceed- 
ing 70 united inches, the rating is first class, the same as in 
wooden boxes. Double first class is applicable in the three ter- 
ritories on shipments in so-called oversize boxes, that is, boxes 
exceeding 70 united inches, but not exceeding 90 united inches, 
or exceeding 90 but not 110 united inches, providing that, in the 
latter case, inner containers are used which are themselves 
corrugated strawboard boxes meeting the requirements of Rule 
41 of the classification. 
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The shippers asked for the elimination of the provision foy 
inner containers which themselves met the requirements of' 
outer containers. 

The examiner said that no persuasive evidence was pro. 
duced in support of the allegations of unjust discrimination oy 
undue prejudice. He said the transportation of hats and caps 
in different kinds of boxes certainly did not constitute like 
traffic within the meaning of Section 2. He said that as manv. 
facturers of hats and caps were free to use either fibre or the 
wooden box for their products, it was difficult to see how the 
difference in classification based on the type of box used would 
result in any undue prejudice to complainants under Section 3, 

Complainants alleged that the present rates, in many in. 
stances, were as high as express charges and that as a conse. 
quence manufacturers were now forwarding their shipments by 
express, thereby obtaining the benefit of better service. 

The examiner, discussing the contentions of the complain. 
ants, said it was true, as they said, that the Commission, in 
Pridham Co. vs. Southern Pacific, 30 I. C. C. 117, found that the 
freight rate for any given article, ordinarily, should be the same 
whether it was shipped in a wooden or a fibre box. But, he 
said, it was likewise true that in rating light and bulky articles, 
the weight per cubic foot was a prime consideration. He pointed 
out that when hats and caps were shipped, most of the weight 
appeared to be in the containers themselves. A wooden box 
filled with hats or caps weighed nearly twice as much as a fibre 
box of the same size and contents. In the circumstances of this 
case, he said, there was sufficient reason for a departure from 
the general rule laid down in the Pridham case. He said that 
the weight density of hats and caps was only 2.58 pounds per 
cubic foot. Apparently the lightest commodity heretofore con- 
sidered by the Commission, he said, were parlor furniture frames, 
in wooden crates which weighed three pounds per cubic foot. 
In Parlor Frame Mfgs. Association vs. Ann Arbor, 93 I. C. C. 
506, he said the Commission fixed a rating of two-and-one-half 
times first class in less-than-carloads. Comparing parlor frames 
and hats and caps, the examiner found that 100 pounds of hats 
and caps in fibre boxes required one-sixth more car space and 
were worth nearly twenty times as much as the same weight of 
parlor furniture frames. The rates on hats and caps under the 
present classification was 20 per cent less and at the rating 
sought 60 per cent less than the rating found reasonable for the 
furniture frames. 

Complainants said that the requirement that an inside con- 
tainer be used when the outside container was greater than 90 
united inches practically prohibited the use of outer containers 
greater than 90 united inches. The examiner said he could see 
no reason why anyone should want to use an outside container 
if he already had a container that would meet the requirements. 
He said it might be that the carriers would be justified in re- 
quiring that fibreboard of extra strength be used in fibre boxes 
exceeding 90 united inches, although this record afforded no 
basis for a definite finding to that effect. In any event, he said, 
that if the boxes of more than 90 united inches were inadequate 
from the standpoint of safety of carriage, the proper method 
to deal with that situation was to require that such boxes be 
strengthened rather than by continuing the present anomalous 
restriction, which he said should be held unreasonable. 


SCRAP IRON RATE CASE 


Examiner F. A. Clifford, in No. 18858, United Iron, Metal 
& Supply Co. vs. Chicago & Illinois Midland et al., said the 
Commission should find a joint class rate of 40.5 cents per 100 
pounds, applied on two carloads of scrap iron, shipped from 
Picher, Okla., to Acme, Ill., in October and November, 1922, 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the aggregate of 
intermediate rates contemporaneously in effect over the route 
of movement. The rate was alleged to be unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded the aggregate of intermediates, 29 cents, based 
on Baxter, Kan. Prior to the filing of this complaint a joint 
rate equal to the combination was established. It was not 
attacked. The examiner said the rate should be found unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 29 cents and that reparation 
should be awarded. 


EXPORT STEEL RATES 


Examiner Dale C. Dillon has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 18907, Ingalls Iron Works Co. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio et al., on a finding that the applicable rates on 
many carloads of structural steel, from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Eagle Pass, Tex., for export to Mexico, between December 15, 
1923, and December 22, 1924, were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The complaint alleged they were unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. The examiner said any shipments de- 
livered on or before October 18, 1924, were barred by the statute 
of limitations. Reparation and waiver of undercharges, the ex- 
aminer said, were sought. 

The complainant said that, due to a misapprehension 48 
to the list of articles that might be shipped on a 40-cent export 
rate, it sold the steel on the basis of that rate and that its 
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profits had been shrunk to the extent of charges accruing under 
the applicable rates in excess of the 40-cent rate. The examiner 
said the applicable rate was 82 cents; that a shipper was pre- 
sumed to know the rate and that loss of profit due to a mis- 
understanding as to the applicable rate to his shipments was 
not an appropriate basis for reparation. Clifford said there was 
nothing inherent in export traffic that entitled it, as such, to a 
jower rate than contemporaneously applied to domestic traffic. 

That observation about the presumption of knowledge and 
there being nothing inherent in export traffic entitling it to lower 
rates was made as a disposition of that part of the case made 
by the complainant by its comparisons of rates to show that 
export rates were usually 50 per cent or less of the correspond- 
ing domestic rates. The railroads admitted, the examiner said, 
that after the shipments moved the commodity description under 
the 40-cent export rate was enlarged to include all the articles 
shipped. The enlargement, the railroads said, was made at the 
request of shippers other than the complainant. They compared 
the domestic rate of 84 cents to Eagle Pass and the 82-cent 
export rate applicable on the shipments with many domestic 
rates to prove that neither the 84 nor the 82 cents rate was 
unreasonable. They claimed the 40-cent export rate, applicable 
on a more restricted list of structural steel articles, was unduly 
low. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe has recommended an award 
of reparation in No. 19046, Mummert Lumber & Tie Company 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., on a proposed finding that rates 
charged on six carloads of lumber shipped from Elba and Sam- 
son, Ala., to Cincinnati, O., and reconsigned to East Rochester, 
N. Y., in October, 1925, were inapplicable. He said the Com- 
mission should find that the applicable rates were 48.5 cents 
from Elba and 49.5 cents from Samson. Charges were collected 
at combination rates of 53 cents from Elba and 52 cents from 
Samson. The rates found applicable by the examiner resulted 
from application of the combination rule published in Agent 


Jones’ tariff I. C. C. U. S. No. 1, as contended for by the 
complainant. 


MISROUTING OF JUICE GRAPES 


On a proposed finding that a carload of juice grapes from 
North Dinuba, Calif., consigned to Chicago, Ill., and recon- 
signed in transit to Jersey City, N. J., was misrouted but that 
the fact or amount of damage alleged to have resulted from 
such misrouting was not established, Examiner B. E. Stillwell 
has recommended dismissal of the complaint in No. 18704, 
Balish Brothers vs. Santa Fe et al. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Examiner Dale C. Dillon in a proposed report in No. 17678, 
Texas Oil Company vs. Houston East & West Texas et al., has 
recommended that the Commission find that rates on gasoline 
and petroleum lubricating oils and greases from Gates and 
Port Arthur, Tex., to Homer, La., were, are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed a rate of 30 cents and award reparation. The 
applicable rate was 51 cents prior to February 5, 1925, when it 
was reduced to 37 cents over some of the routes. The present 
rate is 37 cents over all the routes. 


RATES ON WINDSHIELD CLEANERS 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 17478, Folberth Auto 
Specialty Company vs. New York Central et al., has been rec- 
ommended by Examiner Edgar Snider. The report also em- 
braces a sub number, Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. The 
examiner said the Commission should find applicable first-class 
rates on automatic windshield cleaners in less than carloads 
from Cleveland, O., to points in transcontinental territory, and 
that the first-class rating applied to the same article, less than 
carloads, in the official, southern and western classifications 
Was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


REPARATION ON FURNITURE 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Ex- 
aminer R. J. Olentine in a proposed report in No. 18673, Fleenor 
Office Furniture Company vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., on a find- 
ing that the through second class rate of $1.83 charged on a 
mixed carload of furniture from Franklin, Ind., to Minneapolis, 
Minn., in September, 1923, was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the aggregate-of-intermediate rate of $1.135. 


GREEN SALTED HIDE RATES 


Examiner J. P. McGrath, in No. 18850, International Shoe 
Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., and a sub-number thereunder, Same 
vs. Northern Alabama et al., said the Commission should find 
the rate on green salted hides, carloads, from New Orleans, La., 
to Manchester, N. H., not to have been unreasonable. He said it 
should find the complainant had not been shown to have been 
damaged by any undue prejudice which may have existed. 
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Further, he said the Commission should find the rate from Jas- 
per, Ala., to Manchester on like traffic was unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 73 cents and award reparation to that basis. 
A prayer for new rates, the examiner said, was withdrawn at the 
hearing. 

The complaints alleged the rates from the New Orleans 
group and from Jasper to Manchester were unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. ‘The title complaint, the examiner said, 
further alleged that the rates from the New Orleans group were 
unjustly discriminatory but that no evidence was offered in sup- 
port of that allegation. 

Twenty cars covered by the title complaint moved in 1926, 
unrouted, and a joint commodity rate of 71 cents was applied. 
Six cars shipped between November 14, 1925, and January 14, 
1927, were also unrouted and an applicable combination of 84 
cents was assessed. A rate of 61.5 cents was sought from New 
Orleans to Manchester and 67 cents from Jasper to that point. 

In compliance with Beggs & Cobb vs. A. & V., 118 I. C. C. 
13, the examiner said, the rate assailed from New Orleans was 
increased to 78 cents and the rate from Jasper was reduced to 
73 cents, effective January 15, 1927. The rate from New 
Orleans was alleged to be relatively unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial on account of lower rates from other points, which 
became effective as part of a revision which was held up, in 
part, by suspension proceedings. 


RATE ON INSULATORS 


Examiner Lewis L. Prout has recommended dismissal of 
the complaint in No. 18636, Houston Lighting & Power Com- 
pany vs. A. C. & Y. et al., on a finding that the rate on pottery 
and iron insulators, carloads, from Barberton, O., to Houston, 
Tex., was not unreasonable. A fifth-class rate of $1.38 was 
charged. The examiner said there was an outstanding under- 
charge on two cars. 


RATE ON CAST IRON PIPE 

Dismissal of the complaint in No. 19047, B. Nicoll & Com- 
pany, Inc., vs. Boston & Maine et al., has been recommended by 
Examiner Lewis L. Prout on a finding that the 12-cent factor 
sought to be collected on imported cast iron pipe from Holyoke, 
Mass., freight yard to the Berkshire Ice Company siding at 
Holyoke, as a factor of the rate from Boston, Mass., to the 
Berkshire Ice Company siding, was inapplicable; that the applic- 
able through rate for the movement by the New Haven was 38 
cents per long ton, and that the applicable through rate, as a 
whole, was not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATE ON SAND AND GRAVEL 

In a proposed report in No. 18785, John Wroe et al. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville et al., Examiner E. P. Hurley has recom- 
mended that the Commission find that charges assessed on 
complainants’ shipments of sand and gravel and the present 
charges applicable to sand and gravel from Cleves, Ohio, to 
Walton, Ky., were and are not unreasonable, but that\a rate of 
80 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds to Walton, applicable on local 
shipments originating at Cincinnati proper, was, is and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, 
exceeds or may exceed 63 cents. Complainant alleged that the 
rates from Cleves and Cincinnati, O., to Walton, Ky., were and 
are unreasonable. Cleves is 16 miles west of Cincinnati and 
within the latter’s switching limits. Walton is 21 miles south 
of Cincinnati. The examiner said the applicable rate on com- 
plainant’s shipments was and is 80 cents. He said the evidence 
of complainants was directed to the rate from Cincinnati to 
destination. The examiner said that as no shipments had orig- 
inated at Cincinnati proper, reparation was not involved. 


RATE ON GAS OIL 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner E. P. Hurley,in No. 18780, 
Eldorado Refining Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as to 
a rate of 18.5 cents on fifty tank cars of gas oil shipped from 
Eldorado, Kan., to Tulsa, Okla., in April and May, 1926. The 
complaint alleged the rate was unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded and exceeds 16 cents, the subsequently established 
rate. The carrier defended the rate on the ground that this was 
a sporadic shipment, no gas oil ever having been shipped from 
Eldorado to Tulsa before. The rate was reduced later because 
the carriers said it was necessary for them to establish a uni- 
form basis of rates throughout western territory. 

Hurley said that under the basis prescribed in Midcontinent 
Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 421, a rate of 15 cents would have 
been applicable on complainant’s shipments. 


BANANA AND COCOANUT RATES 


Examiner Harry C. Barron, in No. 18271, John F. Barker 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al., says the Commis- 
sion should find the rates on bananas and cocoanuts, in straight 
and mixed carloads, from Galveston, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz., not 
unreasonable. A contrary finding, he says, should be made as 
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to the rates on the same commodities from New Orleans, La., 
and Galveston, Tex., to Phoenix, Ariz., and from New Orleans 
to Tucson. He said reparation should be awarded and reason- 
able rates should be prescribed. 

Complainants, the produce company mentioned, and the 
Traffic Bureau, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, alleged the rates 
from New Orleans and Galveston to Phoenix and Tucson, .were 
and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and preferential 
of competitors at El Paso, Tex., Douglas and Bisbee, Ariz., and 
other points in Arizona and New Mexico. They asked for rea- 
sonable and non-prejudicial rates and reparation on shipments 
on and after April 5, 1924. Tucson interveners made similar 
allegations as to rates to that point. 

The examiner, after discussing cases cited by the parties 
to the case and alleged to bear upon the question of rates in- 
volved, said the Commission should find the rates on bananas 
and cocoanuts, in straight or mixed carloads, from New Orleans 
to Tucson and Phoenix and from Galveston to Phoenix, were, are 
and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed $1.76 per 100 pounds and award 
reparation to that basis. 


WINDOW GLASS ADJUSTMENT 


In a proposed report on No. 18760, Muscle Shoals Traffic 
Bureau vs. A. & V. et al., Examiner J. Edgar Smith said the 
Commission should find rates on window glass, carloads, from 
southwestern points of production, Shreveport, La., being one 
of them, to Florence-Sheffield-Tuscumbia, Ala., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and to Birmingham, Ala., not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial to the destinations named in comparison with rates 
on the same commodity from the same points of origin to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and to Meridian, Miss. The report also covers 
No. 18188, Hubbuch Glass Company vs. Missouri Pacific et al., 
and No. 18189, Birmingham Sash and Door Company et al. vs. 
A. & V. et al. 

Smith said that in view of the near approach of the day 
when rates in accord with the findings of Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 518, 109 I. C. C. 300, and 113 I. C. C. 
200, would become effective, there should be no occasion for the 
present issuance of an order in these cases. He said that when 
such rates should have become effective these cases should be 
dismissed. 

The title complaint brought by the Traffic Bureau represent- 
ing dealers in window glass in Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
which Smith treated as one place by hyphenating the three 
names, alleged the rates from Shreveport, La., Ft. Smith, Ark., 
and Texarkania, Ark.-Tex., to Florence, were unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial as compared with rates from the same points 
to Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., Tupelo and Corinth, Miss., and 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section 
in that the rates to Florence exceeded similar rates to Nashville, 
a more distant point. In the Hubbuch complaint it was alleged 
that the rates on window glass from Shreveport to Chattanooga 
were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and in some instances 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section 
in comparison with rates from the same point of origin to Nash- 
ville, St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville and Cincinnati. In the 
Birmingham complaint the rates from Shreveport to Birming- 
ham were alleged to be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as 
compared with those to Jackson and Meridian, Miss., Mobile, 
Ala., and other points in Southern territory, and in violation of 
the fourth section in that they were higher than those to more 
distant destinations such as Nashville, Louisville and Cincinnati. 

In justification of present rates to Nashville, Smith said, 
defendants showed how that place in the past had received 
relatively lower rates than other points in the same general 
territory and how even this Commission had included Nashville 
in the ‘Mississippi Valley adjustment of rates. But even so, the 
examiner said, the law charged this Commission with the duty 
of correcting its own findings and decisions and that under the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, Nashville would receive the 
same kind and measure of rates as other southern cities. 
Present rates to Nashville, he said, were both actually and 
relatively lower than to Florence, to Chattanooga, and to Bir- 
mingham, but in view, he said, of the imminence of rates in 
accordance with the Southern Class Rates Investigation decision, 
he saw no reason for an order at this time. 


COPPER BULLION RATES 


Examiner Paul O. Carter, in No. 19326, American Smelting 
& Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., said the Commission 
should find rates charged on copper bullion, carloads, from Gar- 
field, Utah, and McGill, Nev., to Baltimore, Md., there refined 
in transit into copper bars, cakes, ingots, and slabs, and the 
refined products reshipped from Baltimore to Perth Amboy and 
Roebling, N. J., were illegally assessed, and order a refund of 
the overcharges. The complaint alleged that the rates charged 
in the two-year period preceeding the filing of the complaint 
were illegally assessed and were, are, and for the future would 
be, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and in violation of section 4. 
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The Commission was asked to prescribe new rates for the future 
and award reparation. 

The rates charged were $17.40 per net ton from McGill, ang 
$16.40 from Garfield to Perth Amboy and Roebling, and wer, 
combinations of the local rates to and from Baltimore, the 
factors of which were, $12.90 from McGill, and $11.90 from Gar. 
field to Baltimore, and $4.50 beyond Baltimore. Joint rateg of 
$13.50 from McGill, and $12.50 from Garfield to Perth Amboy 
and Roebling, the examiner said, were in effect. The charge for 
transit at Baltimore, he said, was, and is, 90 cents per ton. 

Complainants claimed, said Carter, that Perth Amboy and 
Roebling were “intermediate stations between Baltimore, M4q, 
and New York, N. Y., as shown in (Pennsylvania) G. 0.1.6. ¢ 
No. 10000 * * *” and that, therefore, the joint rates from 
the points of origin to Perth Amboy and Roebling plus a transit 
charge of 90 cents were, and are, applicable. Witnesses for the 
Pennsylvania, who testified as to the routing of traffic betweep 
Baltimore and New York showed that in the ordinary course of 
business of that company, traffic between Baltimore and New 
York was not routed through Perth Amboy and Roebling. 

The examiner said the joint rates from the points of origin 
to the destinations involved were not restricted as, to the routes 
over which they applied and that there was no restriction in the 
transit tariff with respect to the routes in connection with which 
the rates applied. Roebling and Perth Amboy, he said, were 
clearly intermediate between Baltimore and New York over the 
lines of the Pennsylvania and the applicable rates from Garfield 
and McGill to Perth Amboy and Roebling with transit at Balti- 
more were, and are, $12.50 and $13.50, plus the transit charge of 
90 cents per ton. Allegations of violations of sections 1, 3 and 4, 
Carter said, were made for the purpose of obtaining transit on 
shipments refined at Baltimore and reshipped to Perth Amboy 
and Roebling in the event that the rates charged were found to 
be applicable. In view of the finding, Carter said, it was not 
necessary to consider the evidence introduced in support of 
those allegations. 


STATED REFRIGERATION CHARGES 


In a proposed report, on further hearing, in No. 15072, 
Maricopa County Farm Bureau et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al., Examiner Harry C. Barron recommends a modification 
of the former report in 109 I. C. C. 472. He recommends that 
the Commission now find unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
the stated refrigeration charges on melons and green vegetables, 
carloads, from points in Maricopa county, Arizona, to Texas 
common points, Denver, Colo., and points east thereof. Speci- 
fically, he said, the Commission should find the charges from 
points in Maricopa county, group B, to Texas common points, 
Denver and all points east thereof, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed the 
contemporaneous charges in effect from California group A by 
more than $20 per car. He said the Commission should further 
find the charges on melons and green vegetables from and to 
the points mentioned in the preceding sentence would be un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent they exceed or may exceed the 
contemporaneous charges on melons and green vegetables from 
points in Arizona located on the Southern Pacific in group A to 
the same destinations. 

In the original report, division 2 found the stated charges 
on melons, from points in Maricopa county (Salt River Valley) 
to Texas common points not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent they exceeded the charges from points in 
the Bakersfield district in California by more than $10 per car. 
Upon petition of the defendants, Barron said, the effective date 
of the order was postponed and the case reopened for the fur- 
ther hearing held by him. The further hearing brought in addi- 
tional interveners but the issues, Barron said, were confined to 
the character of the charges on melons, vegetables and fresh 
fruits, without any evidence being introduced, however, as to 
fresh fruits. Therefore he confined his report to melons and 
vegetables. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS RATES 


Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque, in No. 18739, Butler 
Brothers et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., said the Com- 
mission should find rates on cotton piece goods, any quantity, 
from producing points in the southeast to specified points in 
Texas common-point territory unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or exceed the third-class rates contemporaneously in 
effects. He further said it should find unreasonable the rates 
on knit goods, any quantity, from and to the same points to 
the extent they exceeded or exceed the combinations on Shreve 
port, La. 

The original complainants, wholesale dry goods interests at 
Dallas, alleged the rates on cotton piece goods and knit goods, 
any quantity, from producing points in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama to Dallas were unreasonable. 
By amendment or intervention Fort Worth, Sherman and Paris, 
Tex., were added as destinations. 

Cotton mill interests of Texas intervened to oppose any 
reduction in the rates from the southeast. Disque said that as 
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they constituted somewhat of an infant industry, they con- 
tended that they needed the protection which the rates in 
question afforded. Much southwestern cotton, Disque said, was 
not milled in the southwest but went largely to the southeast, 
where it was manufactured and shipped back as products. 

Disque said that since the hearing in this case third class 
on a new basis had been prescribed for the future on cotton 
piece goods in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 
903. He said the record established that the rates assailed, as 
described in Item 14 on page 432 of Appendix No. 10 in the 
report on that case, were, are and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable where and to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed the third class rate contemporaneously in effect, and 
that those on knit goods were, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable where and to the extent they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed the aggregate of intermediates to and from 
Shreveport. 


CHARGES ON POTATOES 


Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe has recommended dismissal 
of the complaint in No. 18624, Wisconsin Potato Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., on a proposed finding that a 
rental charge of $5 per car per trip assessed for the use of 
refrigerator or other insulated cars in the transpotation of pota- 
toes in the winter season from points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, and Nebraska to various 
interstate destinations was not unreasonable. Cancellation of 
the charge and reparation were sought. 

The examiner said the charge under attack was in effect 
only from October 15 to the following April 15, and that it was 
in that period that the bulk of the potato movement occurred 
in the territory involved. He said the shipper had the option 
of shipping under the carrier’s protective service, which pro- 
vided for heated cars to protect the shipments from freezing 
at charges graded according to the length of the haul, or under 
the shipper’s protective service, under which the shipper pro- 
vided for heating the car and paid the $5 rental charge for the 
use of an insulated car. He said the rental charge remained 
constant whatever the length of the haul or the time consumed 
en route. 

The reasonableness of the charge had been considered in 
other cases, the examiner said, adding that it was found not 
unreasonable in Rental Charges for Insulated Cars, 31 I. C. C. 
255; in Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. & A., 44 I. C. C. 
426, and in Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O., 61 I. C. C. 
68. The examiner said that, following the decision in Rental 
Charges for Insulated Cars and on the present record, the Com- 
pon should find that the assailed charge was not unrea- 
sonable. 


RATE AND REPARATION ON OATS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe, in 
No. 19106, Beaman Elevator Company vs. Chicago & North West- 
ern et al., as to a combination rate of 29 cents assessed on a 
carload of oats from Beaman, Ia., to St. Louis, Mo., in Sep- 
tember, 1928. The examiner said the Commission should find 
the assailed rate was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
19.5 cents and award reparation to that basis. 


SHEET BAR RATES 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
W. M. Carney, in No. 19010, Chapman-Price Steel Company vs. 
B. & O. et al., on a finding that the rates on sheet bars, in car- 
loads, from Newport and Andrews, Ky., to Indianapolis, Ind., 
imposed on shipments between November, 1924, and November, 
1926, were not unreasonable. The complaint alleged the rates 
were and are unreasonable. The complainant submitted rate 
comparisons, but the examiner said none of the comparisons 
were of rates on sheet bars in Central territory, wherein com- 
plainant’s shipments moved. Some of the comparisons were 
with rates in Illinois territory. The complainant contended that 
rates in Central Freight Association territory and Illinois terri- 
tory were comparable because of the similarity of the trans- 
portation conditions. The defendant contended that the rates 
in question were on the general basis observed in Central 
Freight Association territory. Complainant asserted, according 
to the examiner, that a great deal of its difficulty in dealing 
with other manufacturers was because of the rates it had to 
Day on its inbound or raw material. Its competitors are located 
Principally adjacent to the rolling mills and there costs on 
Taw materials are low. Complainant herein sought a reduction 
in the rates on its raw material, said the examiner, so that it 
might compete on a more favorable basis. He said the Com- 
mission had never undertaken to equalize the disadvantages 
growing out of one’s location. 


LIME RATE PREJUDICIAL 
Examiner P. F. Mackey, in No. 18988, Louisville Cement Co. 
vs. Southern et al., has recommended that the Commission find 
the rate on lime, in carloads, from Milltown, Ind., to California, 
Ohio, unduly prejudicial, to the extent it exceeds by more than 
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one cent the rate from Mitchell, Ind. The complaint alleged 
that a rate of 16.5 cents from Milltown was unduly prejudicial 
to the complainant and unduly preferential of its competitors 
at Mitchell, Bedford and Salem, Ind. The Commission was asked 
to prescribe a rate from Milltown no higher than that from the 
competing points. Complainant’s statement of facts, the exam- 
iner said, centered upon Mitchell as the chief competitive point. 
The defendants pointed out that the traffic from Mitchell to 
California, Ohio, moved over the Baltimore & Ohio by direct 
line haul to Cincinnati, while the traffic from Milltown had to 
be turned over to the Pennsylvania at Cincinnati for a switch 
movement of six miles across the city and a line haul of 2.7 
miles over the Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth, to Cali- 
fornia Junction, a switching movement of approximately one 
mile via California to Cincinnati’s water works, where the traffic 
to California was delivered. The defendants showed that over 
the routes described; the distance to California from Milltown 
was 163 miles and from Mitchell 136.1 miles. The defendants 
contended that a rate lower than 16.5 cents from Milltown would 
not sufficiently compensate them for the services the movement 
involved. The examiner, however, thought that a rate from Mill- 
town one cent higher than from Mitchell was necessary to re- 
move undue prejudice. 


RELOCATION OF N. P. LINE 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in a proposed report in finance 
docket No. 5940, has recommended that the Commission grant 
the application of the Northern Pacific for authority to abandon 
approximately 25 miles of its Bitter Root branch from a point 
near Florence to a point near Hamilton, Mont., and to construct 
a line between the same points along a different route. Oppo- 
sition to the proposed change of line was presented by certain 
residents of the Bitter Root valley, who favored the present 
location of the branch. The applicant contended that shippers 
would continue to be served and that relocation of the line 
would result in establishment of a beet-sugar factory and pro- 
mote development in agriculture, dairying and general industry. 
The examiner said the Montana commission recommended the 
immediate granting of the application, stating that the relocation 
of the line, as now contemplated, should have been made at 
least ten years ago. 


B. & 0. CONTROL OF C. I. W. 


(Continued from page 1248) 
per cent of the stock. Nor do I see that the dates when the present 
minority stockholders acquired their holdings has the slightest bear- 
ing upon the matter. 

Having become a majority stockholder of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western, the Baltimore & Ohio proceeded to negotiate the 
operating agreement between the two companies which we are now 
asked to approve. In this negotiation the Baltimore & Ohio was 
on both sides of the trade. It therefore, occupied a position of trus- 
tee so far as the minority stockholders were concerned. Presumably 
the agreement was of benefit to both companies. The Baltimore & 
Ohio however, proposes to take all the benefit to itself and at most 
to do no more than protect the minority stockholders against im- 
pairment of the position in which they stood prior to acquisition of 
control by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

In reality what is here proposed is a virtual consolidation of the 
two companies in which the minority stockholders are to receive the 
equivalent of what the Baltimore & Ohio paid for the majority shares, 
and without the benefit of such an opportunity as they would have 
in a condemnation proceeding to establish the value of their shares. 
It seems to me to be inconsistent with anything that is contem- 
plated by the provisions of paragraph (2) of section 5, under which our 
authority is sought, and that under the circumstances the minority 
are entitled to their proportionate share of the benefits which should 
fairly accrue to the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western from the op- 
erating agreement. 


Cc. & O. CONTROL OF LINES 

Exceptions to the proposed supplemental report of Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan in finance docket No. 5762, control of Sewell 
Valley, Loop & Lookout, and Greenbrier & Eastern, and finance 
docket No. 5665, purchase of capital stock of Greenbrier & 
Eastern, have been filed by the Chesapeake & Ohio. (See Traffic 
World, April 2, p. 865.) 

The examiner found in the report that acquisition of con- 
trol of the Greenbrier & Eastern by the C. & O. would be in 
the public interest but that the C. & O. would not be justified 
in paying more than $125 a share for the Greenbrier’s stock. 

The C. & O. said it made two principal exceptions to the 
examiner’s report, namely, that the examiner erred in finding 
and recommending that the price to be paid for the Greenbrier 
stock should not exceed $125 a share, and that the report “con- 
tains statements which reflect upon the good faith of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and its officers, and which are not warranted 
and not sustained by the record but as well irrelevant to any 
issue therein involved.” 

The C. & O. defended the transactions criticized by the 
examiner and contended that there was no warrant for state- 
ments made by the examiner. 


RELIEF FOR M. @N. A. 
The Commission has granted an application of the Mis 
souri & North Arkansas asking modification of orders of the 
Commission in finance docket No. 1973, relating to security for 
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the government loan of $3,500,000 made to the company in 1922 
under section 210 of the transportation act. 

The carrier asked release from the lien of the first mortgage 
certain rolling stock so that it could issue equipment trust notes 
against such equipment and provide funds for rehabilitation of 
the property made necessary by damage caused by the flood 
in the Mississippi Valley. ‘ 

The Commission said the carrier was in default in the 
amount of $568,958 in interest on the government loan of $3,500,- 
000, and that the carrier’s indebtedness to the government had 
therefore been increased by that amount, but it held that the 
road faced an emergency and that the relief asked would be 
granted. 

The Commission authorized the release of the rolling stock 
equipment from the lien of the mortgage securing the govern- 
ment loan, conditioned on the issue, subject to the approval of 
the Commission, of $500,000 of 6 per cent. equipment notes, and 
pledge of $251,000 of such notes as additional security for the 
loan, leaving the balance for use by the company for corporate 
purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, by division 4, in finance docket No. 6165, 
Construction of Extension by Port Angeles Western, has author- 
ized the company mentioned to construct an extension of its 
line from Tyree to Forks, Wash., in Clallan and Jefferson coun- 
ties. The application was for authority to build from Tyree to 
a point on the Hoh River, a distance of approximately 20 miles. 
The authorization .is to construct between the points men- 
tioned, a distance of about nine miles, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the right of the applicant to ask for a certificate au- 
thorizing the construction of the remaining portion. 

This denial of a certificate for the construction beyond 
Forks was based upon the uncertainty of the company as to 
when that construction could be undertaken. The company es- 
timated that it would take a year to build the nine miles but it 
was uncertain as to when the construction of the remainder 
would be undertaken. It estimated that it would take two 
years to build that part of the line. 

The road was originally a war enterprise built to get out 
spruce lumber for airplanes. The extension is desired to reach 
more timber. The road has trackage rights over the Milwau- 
kee’s rails from Disque to Port Angeles, Wash., a distance of 
18 miles. Its line from Tyree, its western terminus, to Disque 
is about 35 miles long. The cost of the proposed line was esti- 
mated at $1,266,450. It is to be financed by Lyon, Hill & Co., 
that firm being designated as the parent company. 


OREGON CONSTRUCTION CASES 


In an order in No. 14392, Public Service Commission of 
Oregon vs. Central Pacific et al., and cases grouped therewith, 
involving proposed new construction of lines in Oregon and 
California, the Commission has extended the time within which 
construction must be begun to June 17, 1927. The Oregon, Cali- 
fornia & Eastern and the Central Pacific asked for an extension 
of time prescribed in the certificate and order issued in the 
proceeding May 3, 1926. In its order the Commission said: 


It is ordered, That the second ordering paragraph of the cer- 
tificate and order issued herein on May 3, 1926, be, and it is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“It is further ordered, That each railway company herein author- 
ized to construct a line or lines of railway shall commence such con- 
struction on or before June 17, 1927, and shall complete the same 
within three years from the date hereof, and shall report to this 
Commission in writing, within 15 days thereafter, the time of such 
commencement and completion, respectively.”’ 


This amendatory order also embraces finance docket No. 
4730, construction of lines by Oregon, California & Eastern 
Ry. Co.; finance docket No. 4810, construction of lines by Ore- 
gon Trunk Ry.; finance docket No. 4914, construction of line 
by Central Pacific Ry. Co. in Klamath Co., Ore., and Modoc 
Co., Calif.; finance docket No. 5111, construction of line by 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. in Modoc Co., Calif.; finance docket No. 
4924, acquisition of control of Nevada-California-Oregon Ry. 
Co. by Southern Pacific Co.; and finance docket 4941, acquisi- 
tin of control of Oregon, California & Eastern Ry. Co. by South- 
ern Pacific Co. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Union Pacific has been authorized to extend its Lyman branch 
line in Scotts Bluff county, Neb., a distance of one mile. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Company has been authorized to 
acquire the property of the Consolidated Telephone Company. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company and the Southern Pacific 
Company have been authorized to abandon approximately three miles 
. — line in Fresno county, Calif., between Crump Station and 

calde. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has been authorized to abandon 
approximately 10 miles of a branch line extending from a point near 
Perris to Elsinore, in Riverside county, Calif. 

The Frankfort & Cincinnati has been authorized to acquire and 
— a line of railroad in Franklin, Scott and Bourbon counties, 

+, and to issue $20,000 of common stock and $20,000 of preferred 
stock, consisting of 4,000 shares of the par value of $10 each, the 
common stock to be issued in payment for the property to be ac- 
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quired, and the preferred stock to be sold for cash at not less thay 
par. 

The Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie has been authorizeg to 
issue $1,150 of capital stock, consisting of 23 shares of the par Value 
of $50 each. 

The Tuskegee Railroad Company has been authorized to issue 
bonds or notes in the aggregate principal amount of $100,000, to bear 
interest at not exceeding 8 per cent and to mature within 10 years 
from date. 

The Mississippi Export Railroad Company has been authorizeg to 
issue at par for acquisition of property and other capital Purposes 
$74,000 of capital stock, consisting of 740 shares of the par value of 
$100 each; $75,000 of promissory notes with renewals thereof, and 
$100,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds for pledge and repledge 
as collateral for such notes. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Illinois Terminal Railroad Company has applied for authority 
to issue 201,000 shares of its common capital stock of the par value of 
$5 a share and 50,000 shares of its 6 per cent preferred stock of the 
par value of $100 a share. The applicant said the proceeds to be 
derived from the stock would be used as follows: For construction and/ 
or acquisition of extension of railroad of the Illinois Terminal Com. 
pany between Formosa, and Belleville, Ill., $1,000,000; for the discharge 
of obligations created and to be incurred upon the approval of lease 
of the property of the Illinois Terminal Company, $5,000,000; and for 
exchange with its present shareholders 1,000 shares of its common 
stock of par value of $5 a share for 50 shares of its common stock 
of par value of $100 a share, $5,000. The applicant said it was applying 
for authority to operate, under lease, the property of the Illinois 
Terminal Company, with option to purchase, and to extend the lines 
of the terminal company southward to Belleville, Ill. It said the 
securities proposed to be issued would be ‘“‘issued, sold, disposed of 
or deposited by and through the securities department of the North 
American Light and Power Company, and the applicant will receive 
the par amount thereof without discount.”’ 

The Sullivan Telephone Company, Inc., with telephone properties 
in Sullivan county, N. Y., and the New York Telephone Company have 
asked the Commission to approve acquisition by the New York Tele- 
phone Company of stock control of the Sullivan company. 

The Texas & New Orleans has applied for authority to abandon 
a branch line from Rockland to Turpentine, Tex., a distance of ap- 
proximately 10 miles. The carrier said the natural resources of the 
territory served by the branch had been exhausted. 

The Erie has applied for authority to issue and sell $50,000,000 
of 5 per cent refunding and improvement mortgage bonds to J. P, 
Morgan & Company at 91% per cent of par and accrued interest, 
The applicant said it proposed to exchange $40,000,000 of the bonds 
for a like amount of other bonds. The remainder of the bonds will 
be used to pay off obligations, retire bonds and for other purposes, 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


$48 Lancaster and Chester Railway Company, as of June 30, 1918, 
485,650. 
Millers Creek Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, total owned, 
162,798. 
$ Northwestern Railroad Company of South Carolina, as of June 
30, 1918, total owned, $711,300. 
The Massena Terminal Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1919, 
total owned, $212,488; total used, $213,420. 
Peoria and Pekin Union Rai wf Company, as of June 30, 1919, 
total owned, $4,808,205; total used, $5,069,109. 4: 
Etna and Montrose Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, $195,- 


00. 
Electric Short Line Terminal Company, as of June 30, 1920, $935,- 
00. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation Docket No. 749, Manitou and Pike’s Peak Railway Co. 
opinion No. B-522, 125 I. C. C. 1-13, final value, for rate-making pur- 
poses, of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
found to be $368,741, as of June 30, 1918. : , 

Valuation Docket No. 871, Port St. Joe Dock and Terminal Rail- 
way Company, opinion No. B-518, 121 I. C. C. 791-808, final value for 
rate-making purposes of property owned and used for common carrier 
purposes found to be $65,500, as of June 30, 1917. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has amended its report and certificate in 
finance docket No. 4682 et al., in re acquisition and construction 
of line by Alameda Belt Line, so as to extend the time for the 
completion of the proposed construction to May 31, 1928. 

The proceedings in No. 16744, Montgomery Cotton Exchange 
et al. vs. L. & N. have been reopened for further hearing, on 
the question of damage. 

The Fairbrook Branch Shippers’ Committee has been per- 
mitted to intervene in finance docket No. 6152, in the matter 
of application of the Pennsylvania railroad for authority to 
abandon a portion of its Fairbrook branch. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association and the Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association have been authorized to intervene 
in No. 19384, Boston & Maine vs. Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. et al. 

The Shippers’ Freight Traffic Association has been per 
mitted to intervene in No. 19283, Phoenix Horse Shoe Co. Vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

The Commission has reopened No. 15394, Best Foods, Inc., 
vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al., for reconsideration on the present 
record, and in view of this action, the complainant’s petition 
for reargument and the National Biscuit Company’s petition 
for reconsideration and reargument have been denied. . 

The Commission’s proceeding in No. 16864 (and consoli- 
dated cases), J. R. Beggs & Co. vs. B. & O. et al., has been 
reopened for reconsideration on the present records, and in 
view of this action, the complainants’ petitions for modification 
and argument have been denied. 

The proceeding in Nos. 17643 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), 
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, Jr. Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al., has been reopened for 
iar tone, and in view of this action the complainant’s 
request for rehearing therein has been denied. 

The Commission has denied the petition of Dominic Alle- 
grezza, intervener, to reopen the proceeding in No. 16687, 
Hansen-Peterson Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The complainant’s petition for rehearing in No. 16787, United 
Zine Smelting Corporation vs. B. & O. et al., has been denied. 

The defendants’ petition for reargument and postponement 
of the effective date in No. 16757, Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 
ys. B. & A. et al., has been denied. : 

The complainant’s petition for rehearing in No. 17726, 
Memphis Furniture & Manufacturing Co. vs. L. & N. et al., has 
peen denied. 

The Commission has vacated and set aside its order of 
December 7, 1925, dismissing the complaint in No. 15348, 
Krauss Brothers Lumber’ Co. vs. Director-General, Southern 
* ‘the Commission has reopened No. 17266, National Tinsel 
Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., for further hearing, 
and in view of this action has denied the complainant’s sup- 
plemental petition for rehearing or reargument therein. 

The complainant’s petition for rehearing, reargument and 
modification of the order in No. 17337, Racine Crushed Stone 
Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., has been denied. 

The complainant’s petition for rehearing and reconsidera- 
tion in No. 17190, Racine Crushed Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P.: 
et al., has been denied. 

The Commission has denied the complainant’s request for 
rehearing and reargument in No. 17900, Kentucky Lumber Co. 
vs. L. & N. et al. 

The Commission has denied the complainant’s second peti- 
tion for rehearing and reargument in No. 17199, Tomkins-Sum- 
mer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 19291, 
Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al., upon the 
defendants’ motion. 

The Commission has denied the petition filed by certain 
defendant carriers operating in C. F. A. territory asking for re- 
hearing, reconsideration and intervention in No. 16147, Procter 
& Gamble Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Commission has reopened No. 17036, Kendall Refining 
Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al., for reconsideration on the present 
record. 

The Commission has vacated and set aside its report and 
order in No. 17998, Chase & Co. vs. Charlotte Harbor & North- 
ern et al., entered February 10 

Upon the complainant’s request, the Commission has re- 
opened No. 15445, McCormick Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al., for further hearing, and has permitted the Terminal 
Warehouse Co. and Mackie, Hentz & Co. to intervene therein. 

The complainant’s petition for further hearing in No. 13309, 
Burlington Shippers’ Association vs. Santa Fe et al., has been 
denied. 

The Texas Company has been authorized to intervene in 
No. 18894, Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia et al. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

The Richards & Conover Hardware Co. has been author- 
ized to intervene in No. 18046, Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hard- 
ware Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


The Thomason Oil Co. has been permitted to intervene in 
No. 19504, Stoll Oil Refining Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al. 

Robert Gaylord, Inc., has been permitted to intervene in No. 
19328, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern et al. 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has been author- 
ized to intervene in No. 18715, Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


_ _ The Globe Soap Company has been authorized to intervene 

_~ ’ 19194, The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Abilene & Southern 

et al. 

_ _The Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange has been author- 

Ay Aaah in No. 19224, Sperry Flour Co. vs. C. R. I. & 
. et al. 

The Fort Frances Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., and Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co. have been permitted to intervene in No. 
19328, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. 

_ The Western Union Telegraph Company has been author- 
ized to intervene in Valuation No. 983, In re Chicago Junction 
Railway Company. 

_The Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co. has been permitted 
to intervene in Valuation No. 952, In re Erie & Michigan Rail- 
Way & Navigation Co. 

The petitions of the American Tar Products Co. and the 
Barrett Co. asking for reargument and reconsideration in I. and 
8. No. 2662, pitch and tar between points in C. F. A. territory, 
have been denied. 

The complainant’s petition for rehearing in No. 17601, Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Susquehanna & New York et al., 
has been denied. 
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The Commission has denied the complainant’s petition for 
reopening and reconsideration and for argument in No. 15381, 
Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. Alabama Central et al. 

The Camp Concrete Rock Co., Consolidated Rock Products 
Co., Florida Rock Products Co., Crystal River Rock Co., Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Diamond Sand Co. and Acme Sand Co. have 
been authorized to intervene in No. 17517 (and consolidated 
cases), in re rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within the 
state of Georgia. 

The Millers’ Traffic Committee and the Corn Exchange, 
Inc,, have been authorized by the Commission to intervene in 
No. 18715, Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainant in No. 12950, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, has asked the Commission 
for reconsideration by and reargument before division 2. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has petitioned the Com- 
mission for a modification of its order in No. 17385, Albert Silk 
Coal Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al, so that the requirements . 
thereof shall relate to the routes, and the rates applicable 
thereto, from the points of origin named, through Kansas City, 
to the destinations in question. 

Hately Brothers Co., interveners in No. 14981 (and consoli- 
dated cases), Armour & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., have 
filed a petition with the Commission asking for reopening and 
rehearing therein on the question of reparation. 

The Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay Railway Co. has peti- 
tioned the Commission for reconsideration and modification of 
its findings in No. 16295, fertilizer and fertilizer materials be- 
tween southern points, in so far as they relate to rates to, from 
and between points on its line. 

The Mineral, Mining & Milling Corporation, complainant in 
No. 15085, State Corporation Commission of New Mexico et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al., has asked the Commission to grant reargu- 
ment and reconsideration in that proceeding upon the question 
of reparation on 28 carload shipments of lepidolite ore moving 
from Embudo, N. Mex., to Wheeling, W. Va. 

The American Short Line Railroad Association has filed a 
petition with the Commission on behalf of the Greenville & 
Northern Railway in No. 13494, Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, asking for modification of the group boundary line be- 
tween Groups 8-A and 8-B, shown in Appendix N-1 of the Com- 
mission’s report, 109 I. C. C. 300. 


IRON AND STEEL HEARING 


The bulk of the testimony presented the first day of the 
Chicago hearing in the iron and steel cases under docket 17000, 
part 6, May 12, dealt with the existing adjustment of rates 
on cast iron pipe in Official territory and in Southern territory, 
as related to Official territory, and the relative situation of 
Chicago producers of iron and steel as against eastern pro- 
ducers. Three witnesses gave testimony bearing on pipe rates. 
Their purpose was to register a protest against the Commission 
entering into an adjustment of those rates, as proposed. Tes- 
timony bearing on the production of iron and steel in the Chicago 
district and its marketing, was introduced as the first step 
toward presenting the issues involved in docket 18688, Inland 
Steel Company and others against the A. C. & Y. and others. 
A. R. Ebi, general traffic manager, Deering Company, Moline, 
Ill., entered a request for a rate of 13.5 cents from Chicago to 
Moline on iron bars, plate shapes, and similar material used 
by his company in the manufacture of farm implements, as 
against the present rate of 17 cents. 


Commissioner Campbell and Examiners Faul and Bardwell 
represented the Commission at the hearing, and the following 
represented state commissions: Ohio, J. W. Huffman and J. W. 
Herrold; Michigan, Samuel D. Pepper and Sidney E. Doyle; 
Pennsylvania, Commissioner Fickenscher; New York, W. E. 
Griggs. 

Mr. Ebi introduced testimony as to the history of the rates 
to Moline and the earnings resulting, and compared them with 
rates to various other destinations. He said an analysis of 184 
cars of steel shipped by his company in the last four months 
of 1926 showed that the weight of the shipments ranged from 
36,175 pounds to 145,215 pounds and that the average was 74,303 
pounds, which produced a revenue per car of $126.31. He said 
42 per cent of the shipments were in excess of 80,000 pounds 
per car. He pointed out that the minimum attached to the 
existing rate of 17 cents was 36,000 pounds and suggested there 
should be a double minimum of 80,000 pounds, with a lower rate 
applicable on the minimum. He said the rate to Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., was 17.5 cents from Chicago for a distance 67.5 per cent 
greater than the 164 miles to Moline. He further compared 
the rate. to Moline with a rate of 15.5 cents on “car material” 
to Bettendorf, Ia., approximately 12 miles further than Moline, 
the traffic passing through Moline. He said the “car material” 
was exactly the same material as was shipped and used by 
his company at the 17-cent rate. He pointed out that implement 
material was not included in appendix B as one of the items 
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involved in the general investigation, but that “car material” 
was. He said a carload of the “car material” might be stopped 
at the plant of his company and used to exactly the same ad- 
vantage as was the material it was forced to ship under a 
different description at a higher rate. He said the annual ton- 
nage of the Tri-Cities was in excess of 500,000 tons, and that 
they should have a rate of 13.5 cents, with an 80,000-pound 
minimum, but, in no event, should they be compelled to pay 
more than the rate of 15.5 cents which applied to Bettendorf. 


In response to a question from Commissioner Campbell, he 
said he did not believe there was a manufacturer of agricul- 
tural implements who could not advantageously ship in 80,000- 
pound carload lots. In substantiation of his contention that 
there was necessity for a lower rate on the material used by 
his company, he said its product was purchased entirely by 
farmers. Cross-examination brought out the fact that the sav- 
ing to the farmer on one plow that would result from the estab- 
lishment of the rate requested might not run in excess of 15 
cents on an ordinary walking plow, but he said some gang 
plows had a weight of four or five thousand pounds and that, 
on such, the saving would be appreciable. It was declared by 
a carrier representative that the rate to Mt. Vernon, which he 
had used prominently, was the lowest rate on the commodities 
in question that could be found. 


Eugene Morris, chairman of the Central Freight Association, 
followed Mr. Ebi. He introduced a series of exhibits setting 
forth rates and groupings in C. F. A. territory, which had been 
requested by the Commission and shippers. He said the ex- 
hibits modified to some extent ones he had previously presented. 


H. A. Ribe, traffic manager of the McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, at Birmingham, who also represented numerous other 
southern and eastern producers and shippers of cast iron pipe, 
including the Alabama Steel Shippers’ Conference, of which he 
is chairman, introduced facts concerning the production of that 
commodity, its characteristics and use and the general ad- 
justment applying. He broadly subdivided the commodity into 
“pressure pipe” and “soil pipe.” He said 60 per cent of the 
total production of cast iron pipe was in the south, 27 per cent 
in the east (including Virginia), and 13 per cent in C. F. A. 
territory. He said rates on it were not related either to rates 
on iron and steel articles or to fifth class. In particular, he em- 
phasized that a mileage scale was “neither adaptable nor feasi- 
ble” for application on the commodity. He said it moved rela- 
tively long distances and should be made to compete with pro- 
ducing points local to the territory involved. He developed 
the history of the rates applicable in various territories and 
contended that it should be excluded from any revision which 
the Commission contemplated on iron and steel, as the rates 
applicable to it were dissociated from those applying to iron 
and steel generally. In further support of his contention that 
the existing adjustment on the commodity should not be dis- 
turbed, he said the consumers of cast iron pipe were almost 
exclusively municipalities and he believed they should not be 
burdened with higher prices, as the rates were high enough. 
He said that, if changes were made in the rates in Official 
territory, it would necessarily follow that they would have to 
be adjusted in the south to conform, but that the rates that 
were involved, as far as this hearing was concerned, were only 
in Official territory. He said the value of pressure pipe was 
only about $35 a ton and that it loaded approximately 40 tons 
to the car. 

Further testimony to the same effect was introduced by 
William B. Neal, of the Somerville Iron Works, Chicago. He 
said that, next to sash weights, cast iron pipe was about the 
cheapest form of manufactured iron. 

Testimony bearing on docket 18688 was introduced by 
Edward M. Adams, of Chicago, vice-president of the Inland Steel 
Company, in charge of sales. Before he went on the stand, E. 
S. Ballard, counsel, explained that the complainants were what 
were termed the “Chicago Independents,” including a large 
number of the most important iron and steel producers in the 
district. 

Mr. Adams gave testimony with reference to the history 
and production of the important, producers in the Chicago ter- 
ritory and generally described the market situation. He said 
the Inland Steel Company had an ingot capacity of about 1,600,- 
000 tons annually, at present, as compared with a capacity of 
140,000 tons in 1902, when it first started producing ingot steel. 
It is understood that the complaint is against the present fifth 
class eastbound rates from Chicago, it being the contention of 
complainants that they are entitled to the same adjustment into 
the east as exists from the east into the Chicago territory— 
namely, the Jones and Laughlin scale. Mr. Adams said the 
production of the Chicago district was adequate to meet its 
requirements as to volume, and, generally, as to diversity of 
the product. That was a recent development, he said. He said 
that, while the “Pittsburgh-plus” selling basis had not been par- 
ticularly disadvantageous to the development of the industry 
in the district, the development since the abolition of that basis 
had been rapid. He said rates that allowed eastern producers 
to invade the Chicago territory did not result in any increased 
consumption of iron and steel, but the railroads received less 
for their haul than they would get with rates on a normal basis 
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that would not allow “dumping.” In response to questions from 
counsel for eastern producers, he said Chicago producers were 
now shipping as far north as Canada to points in Michigan ang 
Ohio on the east, to extreme northeast Texas on the south, ang 
to the mountains on the west. Counsel, cross-examining, g. 
pressed the opinion that that was not a highly restricted te). 
ritory. However, Mr. Adams made it clear that, within tha 
territory, Chicago producers did not have undisputed right o 
domain and contended that they met serious eastern competition 
in a large portion of the territory, mentioning the Dakotas ang 
Wisconsin. 


C. OF N. J. ASKS ACTION 


Alexander H. Elder, for the Central of New Jersey, in No, 
16721, The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey vs. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford et al., by way of answer 
to the defendants’ petition for reargument, asks for the issuance 
of a cease and desist order now, giving the defendants a specified 
time in which to remove the unlawful discrimination in the mat. 
ter of routing traffic through the Naybrook gateway and New 
York. 

In that case the Commission found that the failure of the 
defendants (New Haven and its subsidiaries) to accord to the 
complainant like treatment with the Lehigh Valley and the Penn. 
sylvania in the matter of joint rates via New York harbor was 
discriminatory and unlawful. It said that the routing of traffic 
via the two gateways was a problem which should be worked 
out iby co-operation and negotiations between the carriers, 
Therefore it issued no order but allowed 90 days for the making 
of a voluntary adjustment. If at the end of that time, it said, it 
appeared that no agreement could be reached, it would upon the 
request of the complainant, proceed with a further hearing to 
obtain evidence essential to the entry of a definite order. 

The request for an order is based upon the conclusion 
reached by the Central of New Jersey that regardless of whether 
the petition for reargument is granted or refused, the defend- 
ants will not be disposed to enter upon negotiations with a view 
to correcting the unlawful condition which the Commission has 
found to exist. 

To show the indisposition of the New Haven, spoken of in 
the answer as the defendant, the Central of New Jersey said 
that on March 17 it advised the New Haven of its being pre 
pared to confer on the matter. That letter was acknowledged 
on April 2, the Central said. On April 15, it said, the New Haven 
filed its petition for reargument and three days later advised 
it of that act and suggested that the working out of the rates had 
better await the outcome of that application. 

The complainant submitted, in its answer, that there was no 
occasion for a further hearing, because, as the Commission had 
found, the present record furnished conclusive proof that the 
defendant was violating the act. Therefore the complainant 
said it called for the issuance of a “cease and desist order such 
as was customary in section 3 cases.” Continuing, the Central 
of New Jersey said: 


The precise manner in which defendant shall correct the dis- 
crimination presents a practical problem which its management de- 
liberately created, and should be required to solve. Since the dis- 
crimination is effectuated by tariffs in which the defendant concurs, 
defendant may initiate whatever tariff changes seem to it best calcu- 
lated to remove the discrimination... | . } 

Under all the circumstances, complainant believes that, in the 
absence of a “cease and desist’? order, there remains little, if any, 
prospect of relief by negotiations. Therefore complainant, in an- 
swer to the defendant, respectfully requests that the petition for 
reargument be dismissed, and that a definite order be entered di- 
recting defendant, within a specified time, to cease and desist from 
the violation of law which the Commission has found to exist. 


SIX-CENT GRAIN REDUCTION CASE 


The Commission has denied petitions for reconsideration 
and reargument in I. and S. No. 2729, grain and grain products 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, and groups to eastern 
points, commonly known as the six-cent grain reduction case. 
The denied petitions were filed by the Minneapolis Traffic Ass0- 
ciation, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association, Terminal Grain Merchants’ Ass0- 
ciation, the Soo Line, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. The 
denial was voted May 2, but not announced until May 11. 


DEPRECIATION CHARGES ORDER 


The Commission, through Secretary McGinty, has issued the 
following statement as to the effect of an order entered in No. 
15100, Depreciation Charges of Steam Railroads: 


The effective date of the order in No. 15100, depreciation chares 
of steam railroads, has been postponed from January 1, 1928, of 
January 1, 1929. This action has been taken (1) because of reason 
to believe that in any event the very extensive preliminary work ee 
sary on the part of the carriers before the new plan of account 
is established could not be accomplished prior to January 1, stom 
and (2) in order to afford time for the consideration of a -—- 
for rehearing and reconsideration of certain aspects of the or 4 
which the carriers have given notice that they intend to file W - 
the near future. The postponement has been made for one heed 
instead of a lesser period because of the difficulty and undesirabili 4 
of inaugurating any new system of accounting in the midst of a fisca 
year. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





& 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) In federal 

courts, where each party to action requests directed verdict in 
his favor at close of testimony, and does nothing more, parties 
will be held to have waived right to trial by jury, and to have 
constituted court a trier of questions both of law and fact.— 
w. A. Hover & Co. vs. Denver & R. G. W. R. Co., 17 Fed. Rep. 
2d) 881. 
’ where, on request for directed verdict by both parties, they 
reserved right to submit further requests for instructions if 
directed verdict was refused, there was not a waiver of right 
to have disputed questions of fact, if any, submitted to jury.— 
Ibid. 

Where statute imposes duty on person for protection or 
benefit of others, and he neglects to perform that duty, he is 
guilty of negligence, and is liable to those for whose protection 
or benefit it was imposed for injuries proximately caused by 
such negligence.—Ibid. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is not legislative 
body, and cannot make or modify the law, having power only to 
execute and enforce.—lIbid. 

Regulation by Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
shipping carbon bisulphide in metal cans of not less than 
28-gauge, being unauthorized under act March 4, 1909 (Comp. 
St., Secs. 10402-10415), and act June 18, 1910, Sec. 12 (36 Stat. 
551), imposed no duty on shippers, and violation thereof by 
shipper does not constitute negligence as matter of law, or evi- 
dence of negligence.—Ibid. 

In order to warrant recovery by carrier against shipper for 
damages alleged to have been caused by failure to comply with 
interstate commerce regulation requiring shipping of carbon 
bisulphide in metal cans of 28-gauge, it is necessary to prove 
failure to fulfill such obligation caused injury.—Ibid. 

Amount paid by claim department of railroad to shippers 
filing claims for goods claimed to have been destroyed is not 
true measure of damage against shipper whose negligence was 
alleged to have caused injury, since railroad’s liability to ship- 
pers was only for fair market value of shipments, and recovery 
could be had only for what it was legally obligated to pay.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where a motor transportation 
company applies for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to transport freight in a territory where the record 
shows necessity for such service, and shows that the protesting 
common carrier is not adequately rendering such service, and 
where, so far as the record shows, the route in question can be 
granted without in any way deranging the freight business of 
the common carriers operating within such territory, it is the 
duty of the Public Utilities Commission to grant such applica- 
tion for the territory in question.—Bennett Bros. vs. Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio, 155 N. E. Rep. 795. 


(Supreme Court of South Dakota.) Claims for freight 

charges paid:on coal which was never delivered, made against 
government railroad administration more than two years from 
the time the shipment was made held barred by interstate com- 
merce act, Sec. 16, as amended by act Cong., June 29, 1906 (U. 
S. Comp. St., Sec. 8584), and also by transportation act 1920, 
Sec. 206a (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 1007114cc), limiting time within 
which actions for damages may be brought.—J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co. vs. Davis, Director General of Railroads, etc., 212 
N. W. Rep. 917. 
_ New claims independent of those originally declared upon 
in the complaint, if brought in the form of amendments, must be 
deemed to be new actions commenced as of the date of amend- 
~— in deciding whether or not they are barred by limitations. 
—Ibid. 

_ A claim outlawed by a statute of limitation cannot be re- 
vived merely by suing it under the guise of an amendment to a 
complaint in another action on a cause foreign to it.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading provision that suits for loss, damage, or delay 


Should be instituted within two years after the delivery of prop- - 


erty or after reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, held to 
bar action for excess freight charges after two years.—Ibid. 
_. (Supreme Court of Minnesota.) Tariff rates, filed and pub- 
lished as required by the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. 
St., Sec. 8563 et seq.), are binding and conclusive on both carrier 
and shipper until changed in the manner provided in the act.— 
on Come. R. Co. vs. Van Dusen, Harrington Co., 212 N. W. 
Dp. a 
The delivering carrier may maintain an action to collect 
undercharges on prepaid shipments.—Ibid, 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission authorized a carrier 
to issue a supplement to its tariff, on less than the statutory 
notice, cancelling and reissuing a former supplement unchanged 
except to correct a specified mistake. In the new supplement a 
rate of 17.5 cents, which should have remained unchanged, ap- 
peared as 1.5 cents, the figure 7 having been dropped out in 
printing. Held that this supplement did not establish the 1.5- 
cent rate as a lawful rate, as it was not authorized by the Com- 
mission and the statutory notice was not given.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Kansas). A consignee of a shipment of 
interstate freight under an order bill of lading containing the 
notation, “Freight to be prepaid,’ who takes up the bill of lading 
with draft attached by paying the amount named in the draft, 
which includes the freight charges, and, because the freight 
charges were not prepaid, is compelled to pay those charges to 
the carrier, cannot recover from the latter the damages sus- 
tained by reason of being compelled to pay those charges to the 
carrier.—Strong vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 254 Pac. Rep. 
405. 


& 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Wheat was shipped from Shel- 
ton, Neb., to Baker, Kan., and there unloaded into the consignee’s 
elevator under a schedule giving him the privilege of shipping 
it within a year to Atchison, Kan., without further charge. The 
next day he loaded a like quantity of wheat from his elevator, 
together with a small amount additional, and shipped it to Atchi- 
son; the only further charge being for such additional amount, 
which was paid. He recovered a judgment against the carrier 
for $47.02 because of a shortage in the delivery at Atchison, 
together with $50 as an attorney’s fee allowed by the Kansas 
statute. It is held, that the shipment was interstate, and for 
that reason the Kansas statute did not apply, and the allowance 
of the attorney‘s fee was error.—Harrington vs. Missouri Pac. 
R. Co., 254 Pac. Rep. 379. 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) In action against 
railroad for damages to lettuce shipment, testimony of one 
inspecting shipment before it was received by defendant 
held proper to show that it was in good condition at such time. 
—Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. vs. Timberlake, Currie & Co., Inc., 
137 S. E. Rep. 507. 

In action against railroad for damage to lettuce shipment, 
admission of report, dictated to dictaphone by witness inspecting 
shipment, if error, held not prejudicial, where he recognized 
paper as copy of report, and testified as to inspection.—lIbid. 

Common carrier is liable as insurer for all loss or damage 
to property delivered to it for transportation, except such as 
may be caused by act of God, public enemy, or public authority, 
inherent nature of goods, or interference of owner.—Ibid. ' 

Where shipper proves that goods were received by carrier 
in good order, and delivered in bad order, he has established 
prima facie case, which puts burden on carrier to disprove facts, 
or show that loss or damage was proximately and exclusively 
due to act of God, public enemy, or public authority, inherent 
nature of goods, or interference of owner.—Ibid. 

In order for carrier to be released from liability as insurer, 
on ground that damage was caused by act of God, public enemy, 
or public authority, inherent nature of goods, or interference of 
owner, such causes must be proximate and exclusive.—lIbid. 

In action against railroad for damage to lettuce shipment, 
issue of defendant’s negligence, and whether presumption of 
negligence arising from damaged condition of lettuce had been 
rebutted, held for jury.—Ibid. 

Where jury was properly and sufficiently instructed by in- 
structions granted, it is immaterial that court refused to give 
other instructions offered by defendant.—Ibid. 

Evidence held sufficient to support verdict for shipper, in 
action against railroad for damage to lettuce shipment.—lIbid. 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Under bill 
of lading for interstate transportation of peaches made over 
lines of initial carrier and connecting carrier, shipper, if owmer, 
had right to direct terminal connecting carrier to divert ship- 
ment to another place on its lines without notifying initial car- 
rier.—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Council Bros., 137 S. E. 
Rep. 569. 

Where shipper had right to direct terminal connecting car- 
rier to divert interstate shipment, initial carrier would be liable 
to shipper for damageg by terminal connecting carrier’s failure 
to divert shipment, though no notice of diversion was given to 


. initial carrier.—Ibid. 
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Under Carmak amendment to interstate commerce act, as 
amended by Cummins act (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8604a), rule of 
initial carrier that it shall not be liable for failure of connect- 
ing carrier to divert interstate shipment, unless caused by neg- 
ligence of its own employes, held void, though approved by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 

Under Civ. Code 1910, Sec. 2712, act of God which will re- 
lieve common carrier from liability for loss or damage to goods 
transported means an act produced by physical causes which 
are inevitable, such as unavoidable accidents, which are same 
as acts of God.—Ibid. 

Under Civ. Code 1910, Sec. 2712, where shipper proved dam- 
age to shipment by failure of connecting carrier to divert in 
accordance with instructions, and initial carrier failed to show 
that damage was occasioned by act of God or by public enemies 
of state, shipper was entitled to recover.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Action at law which 
may be brought against the agent designated by the President 
under transportation act of 1920 (41 Stat. 456) is in legal effect 
an action against the United States—Moss vs. Davis, Director 
General of Railroads, 137 S. EB. Rep. 442. 

Since the United States can be sued only with consent of 
Congress, conditions imposed by Congress in respect to such 
actions must be strictly followed.—Ibid. 

Where congressional consent to sue the United States 
specifies time within which suit may be brought, provision oper- 
ates as a condition of liability, and not merely as period of limi- 
tation.—Ibid. 

Neither Direct6r General of Railroads nor his attorneys are 
authorized to waive exemption of United States from judicial 
process or to subject United States or its property to jurisdic- 
tion of court in suit brought against its officers.—Ibid. 

In order to acuire jurisdiction in action against agent desig- 
nated by President under transportation act of 1920 (41 Stat. 
456), it was necessary to name Director General as agent, and 
sue the person and not agent or agency.—Ibid. 


Where action was begun against Director General, who had 
resigned almost a year before action was commenced, and at- 
tempt was not made to amend so as to make proper Director 
General party defendant until nearly three years after action 
had been barred by the transportation act of 1920 (41 Stat. 456), 
no valid judgment could be entered against the United States, 
since it had never become a party to the action.—Ibid. 

Consent of attorneys for Director General of Railroads to 
judgment is of no effect, where action was barred under trans- 
portation act of 1920 (41 Stat. 456), since consent cannot confer 
jurisdiction.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) The Supreme Court does not 
have appellate jurisdiction of an action for a sum of money less 
than $100; and the ground cannot be laid for such an appeal by 
merely suing for a sum in excess of that amount, where the 
most favorable interpretation of plaintiff’s evidence will not 
justify such a demand, and where plaintiff’s only contention on 
appeal is that the trial court should have entered judgment in 
his behalf for an amount which was less than $100.—Bollier vs. 
Missouri Pac. R. R. Co., 254 Pac. Rep. 390. 

In an action against a railway carrier for damages for delay 
in the transportation and delivery of a carload of barley, the 
special findings of fact and the record examined, and held, that 
the carrier’s delay occasioned plaintiff no damage, and the gen- 
eral verdict and judgment for defendant contained no error.— 
Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Common carrier is 
an insurer of goods delivered to it for transportation against all 
loss resulting from its own negligence and against all other loss 
or damage except such as may be caused by act of God, public 
enemy, act of shipper, public authority, or inherent nature of 
goods, and as to the excepted causes is liable for any damage 
due to its failure to exercise reasonable care to protect goods 
from such loss and damages.—Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. vs. W. C. 
Crenshaw & Co., Inc., 137 S. E. Rep. 515. 

Consignee, on proving that grapes delivered to carrier were 
in good condition at time of delivery and were in a damaged 
condition when delivered by carrier, is entitled to recover un- 
less carrier shows damage was due to inherent nature of goods, 
since burden is always on carrier to show that loss is due to an 
excepted cause.—Ibid. 

When grapes were delivered to initial carrier in good con- 
dité#n, there is a presumption that they were in good condition 
when received by delivering carrier.—Ibid. 

Delivering carrier has burden of proving that damage to 
shipment did not accrue while in its possession, where delivery 
in good condition to initial carrier is shown.—Ibid. 

Delivering carrier is liable for damage to shipment, without 
proof that it was occasioned by its fault, unless it shows that 
4 _ shipment in condition in which it was delivered.— 


Delivering carrier is not liable for any injuries to shipment 
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resulting from negligence of its preceding carriers, or from 
= existent therein prior to its receiving shipment, eye 

ough such causes may not have become active until shipmen 
was in its custody.—Ibid. 

Though there is resumption, on satisfactory proof of delivery 
of goods to initial carrier in good condition and their arriva] a 
destination in damaged condition, that injuries occurred in cys. 
tody of delivering carrier, such presumption may be rebutted 
Ibid. 

Consignee, seeking to recover for damages to shipment of 
grapes, had burden of proving by preponderance of evidence that 
shipment was delivered for transportation in good condition— 
Ibid. 

Common carriers are not insurers against delay in delivery 
of goods, but are only required to exercise reasonable care and 
diligence to avoid delay.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Questions of law 
involving liability of carrier on interstate shipment held gov. 
erned by Carmak amendment of Hepburn act of June 29, 1906 
(U. S. Comp. St., Secs. 8604a, 8604aa), and federal decisions 
thereunder.—Manieri vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 137 S, BE, 
Rep. 496. 

Carrier must furnish, on request, suitable cars for shipment 
of live stock when not prohibited by federal or state laws, at 
reasonable and uniform rates.—Ibid. 

Carrier in shipment of live stock is generally liable for any 
injury occasioned by its negligence.—Ibid. 

Legal duty must exist in order to give rise to negligence— 
Ibid. 

Unless fraud relied on consists of misrepresentation of facts 
or concealment thereof by which one is mislead, and person in- 
jured had no other means of knowing facts, no recovery can be 
had for fraud.—Ibid. 

Act Feb. 2, 1903, Sec. 1 (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8698), author. 
izing publication of quarantine regulations concerning transpor- 
tation of live stock and giving such regulations force of law, 
held to charge shipper of cattle with notice thereof, in action 
under Carmack amendment of Hepburn act of June 29, 1906 
(U. S. Comp. St., Secs. 8604a, 8604aa), against carrier for dam- 
ages for misrepresenting regulations.—Ibid. 

In action under Carmack amendment of Hepburn act of 
June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. St., Secs. 8604a, 8604aa), where ship- 
per had access to rules and information was given gratuitously, 
carrier was under no duty to inform shipper that live stock 
from quarantined section could be shipped for immediate slaugh- 
ter, under Regulation of Secretary of Agriculture, No. 2, Sec. 1; 
shipment from quarantined section being prohibited generally 
by act March 38, 1905, Sec. 2 (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8702).—Ibid. 

Carrier’s agreement with shipper that carrier should not be 
liable for any mistakes in information furnished concerning 
quarantine regulations held valid, as outside inhibition of con- 
tracts against carrier’s negligence, under Carmack amendment 
of Hepburn act of June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. St., Secs. 8604a, 
8604aa); carrier not being under duty to furnish such informa- 
tion.—Ibid. 

In action against carrier, under Carmack amendment of 
Hepburn act of June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. St., Secs. 8604a, 
8604aa), for damages for misinformation given concerning quar- 
ant.ne regulations, no relation of trust or confidence existed 
between parties, making carrier liable, in view of contract lim: 
iting liability for such misinformation.—Ibid. 

In order to create relation of trust and confidence there 
must be duty resting on one party to other party.—Ibid. 

In action by shipper of cattle against carrier, under Car- 
mack amendment of Hepburn act of June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. 
St., Secs. 8604a, 8604aa), for damages resulting from inaccurate 
information concerning quarantine regulations of Secretary of 
Agriculture, authorized under act Feb. 2, 1903, Sec. 1 (U. S. 
Comp. St., Sec. 8698), and act March 8, 1905, Sec. 2 U. S. Comp. 
St., Sec. 8702), no recovery could be had, in absence of fraud, 
where shipper had access to regulations, and where contract 
— carrier’s liability for inaccurate information thereon.— 

id. 

Where carrier illegally collected freight charged for hat- 
dling interstate shipment of cattle, shipper, in action for dam- 
ages resulting from misrepresentations as to quarantine regu- 
lations, was, on appeal, entitled to have judgment rendered for 
amount of freight charges illegally collected, under Code 1919, 


Sec. 6365, though no recovery could be had for misrepresenta 
tions.—Ibid. 


FOURTH SECTION VIOLATIONS 


Judge Schoonmaker, in the federal court for the wester? 
district of Pennsylvania, in No. E-408, criminal, United States 
of America vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, has found the 
carrier guilty on an indictment in ten counts alleging violation of 
the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. In his opinion 
he sustained the contention of the Commission set forth in its 
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Rulings Nos. 395 and 406, that when a carrier re- 
Cont violations “Of the fourth section which theretofore had 
been protected by appropriate application for relief that appli- 
cation lost its strength and was no longer available for the 
restoration of the old departures or the creation of new ones, 
in purported compliance with the terms of fourth section order 
No. 3700. While the judge found the carrier guilty, the Com- 
mission had not been advised at the time this was written, that 
the court had imposed a penalty. The case was presented to 
the grand jury by the district attorney and W. J. Flood, the 
latter a representative of the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry. 

The indictment charged that the railroad charged rates in 
disregard of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section 
on fire brick and fire clay from New Salisbury and Irondale, 
0., to Creighton and Brackenridge, Pa., higher than the rates to 
Butler, Pa., a more distant point. Likewise the indictment ac- 
cused the Pennsylvania of charging higher rates on paving 
block from Chester, W. Va., to Tarentum, Pa., violative of the 
fourth section in that they were higher than the rate to Butler, 
the more distant point. 

There was no dispute about the facts. The Pennsylvania 
waived trial by jury, leaving the matter to be decided by Judge 
Schoonmaker. The latter said the railroad company knew of 
these discriminating rates, its attention having been specifically 
called to them prior to the date of the offenses charged in the 
indictment. 

The issue was as to whether the Pennsylvania was protected 
by its blanket application for relief made in 1910 or by Fourth 
Section Order No. 3700, under which the Commission gave the 
railroads permission to make ordinary changes in rates not in 
conformity with the fourth section, provided that discrimina- 
tion.at intermediate points was not increased. The defendant 
contended that it had authority to maintain the rates which, 
admittedly, were not in conformity with the fourth section. 
The government contended that because the rates in question 
were brought in conformity with the fourth section’ while the 
Pennsylvania was under government control in the federal con- 
trol period, the application for relief filed in 1910 lost its force, 
and that Fourth Section Order No. 3700 was without value to 
the carrier because the rates which were put into effect in 1922 
did not constitute a change in the ordinary course of business 
such as were contemplated by Fourth Section Order No. 3700. 


Judge Schoonmaker said that the only question involved was 
as to the legal effect of the removal of the long-and-short-haul 
departures by the Director-General of Railroads and the subse- 
quent acquiescence in what he called the equalization of rates 
after the railroad was restored to the control of the Pennsyl- 
vania. That equalization continued, he observed, for two years 
after the railroad company had had its property restored to it. 
The judge said the railroad company apparently did not disa- 
gree with the interpretation that had been placed upon the 
fourth section by the Commission and the courts, but contended 
that it had itself done nothing to adjust the rates involved to 
the fourth section requirements. On the contrary, he said, it 
contended that its tariff of 1922 establishing the rates in ques- 
tion was but an ordinary change authorized by Fourth Section 
Order No. 3700. That order, he said, was in force at the time 
of the publication of the tariffs of 1922. In substance, that 
order provided that as to and confined in all cases, to rates 
and fares which were included in and covered by applications 
for relief from the provisions of the fourth section that were 
filed with the Commission on or before February 17, 1911, and 
until the applications including and covering such rates or 
fares, had been passed upon by the Commission, carriers might 
file changes in rates and fares as occurred in the ordinary 
course of their business, continuing higher rates or fares at in- 
termediate points and through rates or fares higher than the 
combination of intermediates, “provided that in so doing the 
discrimination against intermediate points is not thereby in- 
creased.” 

The judge said that that fourth section order led him first 
to consider whether the rates established by the Director-Gen- 
eral which brought the rates here involved to fourth section 
requirements became binding on*the defendant. The rates so 
adopted, he said, were actually filed by the company. It, there- 
fore, had knowledge of their existence, and by section 208 of 
the transportation act, they continued until changed by due 
authority. He said that had the defendant promptly after 
March 1, 1920, disavowed the rate established by the Director- 
General and re-established the fourth section departure in exist- 
ence at the time the railroad went under federal control, the 
court should have that question to consider and determine. The 
defendant, however, he said, did nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, he said, it acquiesced for more than two years and 
for that reason he held that the defendant conclusively ratified 
and confirmed the rate published under federal control. There- 
fore, he said, he had to consider and determine this case just as 
though the defendant itself had originally removed the fourth 
Section departures and then had sought to re-establish them. 

Under the authorities cited, the judge said, that could not 
be done, and Fourth Section Order No. 3700 did not authorize 
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new departures from the fourth section, for the act specifically 
allowed such departures only in special cases authorized by the 
Commission after investigation and upon the application of the 
carrier. In support of that he‘ discussed the construction the 
Commission had placed upon its own order in Lumber from 
Pacific Coast, 95 I. C. C. 744, and Paper and Paper Articles from 
Defined Territories to Southwestern Points, 78 I. C. C. 600. 

The company made a question as to whether there had 
been any wilfull violation of the statute by it. The judge held 
that the evidence and the agreed facts showed that the de- 
fendant had knowledge of the rates published and shipped 
goods under a contention of its legal right so to do. That, he 
said, was all the guilty knowledge or intent that the law re- 
quired, citing in support thereof Armour Packing Company vs. 
U. S., 209 U. S. 56. 


O’FALLON RECAPTURE CASE 


On application of counsel for the St. Louis & O’Fallon and 
the Manufacturers’ Railway, in finance docket No. 3908, excess 
income of St. Louis & O’Fallon, and finance docket No. 4026, 
excess income of Manufacturers’ Railway, the Commission has 
postponed the effective date of its order in those proceedings 
from May 15 to July 15, 1927. It is understood the postpone- 
ment was made to afford time for the federal court at St. Louis 
to act on the bill of the carriers attacking the Commission’s 
decision. 

The St. Louis and O’Fallon Railway Company and the Manu- 
facturers’ Railway Company, in their suit in the district court 
of the United States for the eastern division of the eastern judi- 
cial district of Missouri, attacking the Commission’s decision 
in the O’Fallon recapture case, are represented by Frederick H. 
Wood, Robert H. Kelley, Leslie Craven and Daniel N. Kirby, 
solicitors for the petitioners, and Cravath, Henderson & De- 
Gersdorff; Andrews, Streetman, Logue & Mobley, and Nagel & 
Kirby. (See Traffic World, May 7.) 

The bill first attacked as erroneous the finding of the Com- 
mission that the O’Fallon and the Manufacturers were not op- 
erated as a single system and stated that their combined net 
railway operating income for each of the recapture periods was 
less than 6 per cent. It went into detail in support of the 
contention that the two roads constituted a single system. 

As to the method of valuation used by the Commission, the 
bill stated that the value found by the Commission on the O’Fal- 
lon “was based primarily on and is only slightly in excess of 
the cost of reproduction of said property, less depreciation as 
found by the Commission, at prices of labor and materials 
current on June 30, 1914, and for a number of years prior 
thereto.” Continuing, the bill said: 


By the pursuit of said method the value of the railway property 
of the O’Fallon was determined by the Commission for each of the 
recapture periods, without giving substantial and effective weight 
to the cost of reproduction of said property during said periods, 
and without giving substantial and effective weight to the great 
increase in the cost of labor, materials and equipment over and 
above 1914 prices that had occurred since 1914 and still prevails, ex- 
cept to the extent that such increase is reflected in the cost of ad- 
ditions and betterments added to the property since June 30, 1914, 
and without giving substantial and effective weight to the diminished 
purchasing power of the dollar throughout the recapture periods and 
since as compared to June 30, 1914, and prior thereto. 

On the contrary, and as appears from the face of said report, 
-_ + . the Commission held and found that no weight whatsoever 
should be given to said increase in prices or to said diminished 
purchasing power of the dollar, except as reflected in the actual 
cost of additions and betterments since June 30, 1914. 


It also appears upon the face of said report that the refusal 
of the Commission to give any weight whatsoever to said increased 
prices and to said diminished purchasing power of the dollar was 
not based upon any fact or facts found by the Commission to be 
peculiar to the O’Fallon, but was based solely upon the conclusion 
of the Commission, contained in said report, that no consideration 
whatsoever should be given thereto in determining the value of rail- 
— property within the United States for purposes either of rate 
making or recapture. 

As appears upon the face of the report, the method pursued by 
the Commission . . . was adopted as being (in the opinion of the 
Commission) an approximation of the original cost of, or investment 
in, the railway property of the O’Fallon (exclusive of lands and work- 
ing capital), in the absence of accurate information as to the actual 
original cost thereof or investment therein. 


The 1914 prices used by the Commission in arriving at its find- 
ings of value are and have been since 1917 obsolete and extinct, and 
were not only greatly below the price level existing during the re- 
capture periods, but also greatly below both the existing price level 
and any price level that has obtained since 1917... . ; 

In so failing to give substantial and effective weight to said in- 
creased costs and the diminished purchasing power of the dollar... 
the Commission acted contrary to law, and in pursuing the method 
above described for the determination of said value, did not find, 
or attempt to find, the present actual value of the said property of 
the O’Fallon as of the recapture periods, in accordance with the law 
of the land, as required by the interstate commerce act and bythe 
Constitution of the United States, but based its so-called findings 
of value on a ey omg formula, and based the same upon 
erroneous principles of law, by reason whereof the order of the 
Commission is void on its face. 


The bill contained an argument to the effect that under 
section 15-a no payments or accumulations of any excess net 
railway operating income were required on the part of any car- 
rier unless and until the Commission should have so adjusted 


the rates that the carriers as a whole or as a whole in groups 
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would earn a fair return as provided in the act on their aggre- 
gate value. As to that, the bill said: 


During neither of the recapture periods have the rates, fares and 
charges of the carriers as a whole, situated in the rate groups 
designated by the Commission, in which the petitioners’ said prop- 
erties are respectively located, been so adjusted by the Commission 
as to enable the carriers as a whole in such respective rate groups, 
to earn the fair return so determined, but on the contrary, the ag- 
gregate annual net railway operating income of the carriers as a 
whole situated in the respective rate groups in which your petitioners 
said properties are situated, has during each and all of the recapture 
periods been substantially less than the fair return so determined. 


If the rates had been so adjusted, the bill said, the net 
railway operating income of petitioners would have been sub- 
stantially greater than in fact it was. 

The bill attacked section 15-a as being unconstitutional on 
the ground that it failed to provide any method or procedure 
sufficient to constitute due process of law for the determination 
of the value or for the determination of net railway operating 
income upon the basis of which the amounts were to be deter- 
mined and that it “is an attempt by the Congress to delegate 
power to an administrative body or tribunal, without prescribing 
the rule, method, conditions or limitations in, by or upon which 
the powers so attempted to be delegated shall be exercised.” 


RATES ON SAND 


Hearing in docket 19080, North Shore Material Company and 
others against the C. M. & St. P. and others was held in Chicago 
before Examiner Smith May 11. The case involves rates on 
sand from Riton, Wis., to destinations on the Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee, an electric line between Chicago and 
Milwaukee. The complainant alleges that the refusal of the 
C. M. & St. P. to publish joint through rates with the electric 
line during the period involved in the complaint was unduly 
prejudicial of it and unduly preferential of its competitors at 
points in Illinois. It further alleges unreasonableness of the 
rates on numerous shipments since September 10, 1925, and 
misrouting of those shipments. The C. M. & St. P. has, since the 
time of the shipments, established joint rates with the North 
Shore. 

N. W. Deutsche, sales manager of the North Shore Material 
Company, said the sand involved in the complaint was pur- 
chased f.o.b. Riton and sold f.o.b. destination, the complainant 
having borne the freight charges. He said most of it was sold 
for less than its purchase price plus the freight rate. The ship- 
ments had been routed, he said, for interchange, from the C. M. 
& St. P. to the North Shore, at Libertyville, Ill., but the inter- 
change had been made at Rondout, Ill., which involved an 
intermediate haul by the E. J. & E., for which the complainant 
had been assessed $2.70 per car. 

Ralph B. Jones, general manager of the Beloit Sand and 
Gravel Company, substantiated the testimony of Mr. Deutsche 
with reference to the purchase of the sand and the routing 
instructions accompanying the shipments, the sand having been 
purchased from his company. 

C. B. Ackerman, representing the complainant, introduced 
testimony as to the history of the rates involved and other rate 
information. The rates on the shipments, as stated by him, 
ranged from $1.15 a ton, plus $2.70 a car for the EB. J. & RB. 
interchange, to Lake Forest, IIl., to $1.25 a ton, plus the inter- 
change charge, to Ravinia, Ill. He said it had been the policy 
of the Milwaukee not to publish joint rates with the North 
Shore, but that, about April 20, that had been changed and 
there was now a rate of 80 cents from Riton to the destination 
points involved and that the interchange charge was absorbed 
by the carriers. The complainant asked reparation to the basis 
of the present rates, he said. At the time the shipments moved, 
he said, there was an 80-cent rate available from Riton to the 
destinations involved, via other routes. He made numerous rate 
comparisons to substantiate the contention of the complainant 
that the rates charged were unreasonable. 

Burton H. Atwood, vice-president of the North Shore Ma- 
terial Company, explained that the company had a quarry for the 
production of crushed stone at Racine, Wis., and that it was 
necessary for it to reach the destinations involved via the North 
Shore from there, and that in bidding for contracts, crushed 
stone and sand had to be furnished at one delivery point, which 
had made it necessary for his company tu purchase the sand at 
Riton and use the route that had been used. With reference to 
the alleged misrouting, he explained that there was a physical 
connection between the Milwaukee and the North Shore at 
Libertyville, through a gravel pit. He said there were no 
physical or legal reasons why the interchange could not be made 
at that point. 

O. H. Timm, commerce agent for the C. M. & St. P., spent 
some time with the exhibits of Mr. Ackerman, which had been 
introduced to substantiate the claim of unreasonableness through 
comparison of rates. He said that, in a large number of those 
comparisons, rates over circuitous routes, which were competing 
with short-line routes, had been chosen. The result was, he 
said, that the rates shown for comparative purposes were 
greatly depressed. He said that, until recently, no trunk line 
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carrier had joint rates with the North Shore, but that, in 
February of this year, the C. M. & St. P. had participated in , 
conference which had resulted in the establishment of joint 
rates with the electric line on all traffic, only incidentally jp. 
cluding sand. He introduced an exhibit setting out varioys 
scales applicable on sand and gravel prescribed by the Commis. 
sion in various parts of the country, which, he said, demop. 
strated that the rates charged were not unreasonable. fe 
showed that, for similar distances (ranging from 74 to 81 miles), 
the Commission had prescribed a rate of $1.20 in docket 104 
I. C. C. 717, which involved rates from Pennsylvania to Ohio, 
West Virginia, and New York. A number of similar showings 
were made. He pointed out that there was no tariff route 
specifying interchange between the Milwaukee and the North 
Shore at Libertyville and contended that the Commission hag 
previously passed on the reasonableness of that route in a former 
complaint brought by the present complainant. It was his cop. 
tention that the rates since published by the Milwaukee were 
excessively depressed. 


USE OF PEDDLER CARS 


Hearing in I. and S. 2887, rules governing the handling of 
fresh meat and packing-house products in peddler cars from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to destination on the B. R. & P. and its connec. 
tions, was held in Chicago, before Examiner Smith, May 1), 

The point involved is the publication of a tariff by the 
B. R. & P. which stipulates that peddler cars operated on its 
lines must be owned by the shipper. The schedules were sus. 
pended on the protest of the Allied Packers, Inc. The carrier 
failed to put in an appearance at the hearing. 

Edward J. Norris, traffic manager, Allied Packers, explained 
that the Klinck Packing Company, a subsidiary of the Allied 
Packers, at Buffalo, shipped, under the present tariff, three 
peddler cars a week over the line of the B. R. & P. and its 
connections. He said those cars were railroad owned. He re- 
ferred to communications to the Commission by the respondent 
in which it was stated that the B. R. & P. owned no refrigerator 
car equipment, was under no obligation to furnish it, and that 
the proposed tariff would not change its practice. In reply to 
that, he said the railway equipment registered showed that it 
did own refrigerator equipment, which he enumerated. He said 
the Klinck Packing Company had been sending peddler cars 
over the lines of the protestant for the last seven years and 
that, for all of that time, part of those cars were railroad owned 
and, since August 18, 1926, all of, them were. He said there 
was no such restriction over any of the other routes out of 
Buffalo. 

Representatives of Wilson & Company and Armour & Con- 
pany filed appearances. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Passenger revenue of Class I railroads fell from $168,011, 
166 in the two months ended with February, 1926, to $160, 
040,056 in the two months ended with February, 1927, according 
to revenue traffic statistics compiled by the bureau of statistics 
of the Commission from reports representing 174 steam railways, 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies. The revenue 
fell from $78,535,768 in February, 1926, to $74,176,056 in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 

The number of revenue passengers carried in the two 
two months ended with February, 1927, totaled 141,588,000, as 
compared with 143,490,000 in the corresponding period of 1926. 
In February, 1927, the number of revenue passengers was 67, 
079,000, as compared with 69,721,000 in February, 1926. 

Revenue per passenger-mile averaged 3.017 cents in the two 
months ended with February, 1927, as compared with 3.061 cents 
in the corresponding period of 1926, and 3.003 cents in February, 
1927, as compared with 3.045 cents in February, 1926. 

Freight revenue increased from $686,632,911 in the two 
months ended with February, 1926, to $710,348,189 in the two 
months ended with February, 1927. It increased from $339,669,558 
in February, 1926, to $353,067,960 in February, 1927. 

Revenue per ton-mile in the two months ended with Feb- 
ruary, 1927, averaged 10.41 mills, as compared with 10.49 mills 
in the corresponding period of 1926. In February, 1927, it aver- 
aged 10.56 mills, as compared with 10.66 mills in February, 1926. 

Revenue tons carried in the two months ended with Feb- 
ruary, 1927, totaled 361,015,000, as compared with 338,012,000 
the corresponding period of 1926. In February, 1927, the total 
was 179,094,000, as compared with 166,697,000 in February, 1926. 

Revenue tons carried one mile totaled 68,240,569,000 in the 
two months ended with February, 1927, as compared with 65, 
425,423,000 in the corresponding period of 1926. In February 
the total was 33,448,863,000, as compared with 31,876,226,000 in 
February, 1926. 

Revenue per ton per road averaged $1.968 in the two months 
ended with February, 1927, as compared with $2.031 in the 
corresponding period of 1926. In February, it averaged $1.971, 
as compared with $2.038 in February, 1926. 
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WESTERN WAGE DEMAND 


“The employes parties to this proceeding are asking that 
their rates of pay be increased to the extent to which wages 
were increased as the result of arbitration in the East and as 
the result of mediation in the Southeast. To grant this request 
would cost the Northern Pacific approximately $500,000 a year 
for these classes of employes alone. Other classes of employes 
are demanding increases approximating $2,750,000. To grant 
the increases demanded must deplete seriously a return already 
totally inadequate.” So testified Charles Donnelly, president 
of the Northern Pacific, May 9, in Chicago, before the Board of 
Arbitration, which is to decide the demands of the conductors, 
trainmen, and yardmen of the western railways for increases 
in their basic rates of pay. He continued: 


The property of the Northern Pacific, used in the service of 
transportation, represented, in the year 1926, a total investment of 
$597,754,756. The net railway operating income of the company in 
that year was $24,213,700, representing a return of 4.05 per cent on 
the investment. This result was the best for any year since the war. 
The Commission has recently filed its tentative report showing the 
value of the properties of the Northern Pacific used in the service 
of transportation as of June 30, 1917. According to that report, the 
value of those properties on that date was $415,255,915. This amount 
we think much too low and we have protested the report; but if 
we accept it as correct, and add to it the amount expended for addi- 
tions and betterments between 1917 and December 31, 1926, the net 
return earned even on this low figure amounted to but 4.77 per cent 
in 1926. Our net railway operating income in 1926, the best year 
since the war, fell short by more than five millions of dollars of 
producing the return of 5% per cent upon this value, to which under 
the law we are entitled. 

The net railway operating income for the Northern Pacific for 
the first three months of 1927 is about $1,000,000 less than it was 
for the same period in 1926. While at the present time the out- 
look for good crops is favorable, we cannot expect that our gross 
revenues for the year 1927 will exceed, if indeed they equal, the 
gross revenues of 1926. On the other hand, we estimated that ex- 
penses and taxes will exceed those of 1926, and that our net railway 
operating income in 1927 will fall below that of 1926, on the basis even 
of the present wage scale. 

The employes of the Northern Pacific are an efficient and loyal 
body of men. Their spirit of helpfulness and co-operation is second 
to that of no other railroad organization in the United States; and 
the relation existing between the men and the management leave 
nothing to be desired. Like other western railroads we have ex- 
pended in the past few years large sums of money in the installa- 
tion of devices whose effect is to reduce the hazards of employment, 
and in maintaining our plan of group insurance and pensions and 
kindred benefits to employes we expend annually more than $500,000. 

In recognition of the diminished value of the dollar, these em- 
ployes are now receiving in wages $1.60 for every dollar which they 
received in 1917, while the owners of the property must be content 
to receive only 71 cents for every dollar ‘which they received in 1917. 
And it is_to be noted in this connection that the owners of the 
Northern Pacific are faring as well as the owners of any and 
better than the owners of most of the railroad mileage of the North- 
west. 


“In 1924, the financcial result of operation of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway was a deficit of over $777,500. In 1925, 
by extraordinary efforts, that year’s deficit was reduced to 
$53,285. In 1926, the fact that the coal mines on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois were operating only partially kept down our 
gross revenues to such a point that, even with the greatest ex- 
ertion on the part of the management to economize, we were 
only able to show a balance of income of $418,905. It does 
not require any elaborate presentation of figures to show that 
with earnings of less than $419,000 during a year in which the 
country generally was prosperous the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
is not able to pay, in any department, any higher scale of wages 
than is now being paid,” testified T. C. Powell, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, May 9. He continued as follows: 


The property of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois was operated 
by receivers from May 27, 19138, to December 31, 1921, since which 
latter date the road has been operated by the present company. The 
receivers spent large sums of money in improving the roadbed and 
bridges and enlarging the shops, besides constructing new shop 
buildings, with the expectation of promoting safety and efficiency 
in operation. The new company has, in the last five years, supple- 
mented the work done during the receivership and has, through 
these additional expenditures, made greater provision for the con- 
venience of the employes and has reduced the hazard of employ- 
ment by installing automatic train control in addition to the auto- 
matic block signals with which the road is also largely equipped. 
The sum total of these expenditures from January “1, 1922 to De- 


— 31, 1926, amounted to more than four and a quarter million 
Ss. 


In spite of these expenditures and in spite of the improvement 
of the property, looking to more economical operation, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, under present conditions of rates, taxes, wages 
and other operating expenses, during the past five years has paid 
no dividends and has been able to earn an average annual sur- 
plus of only $260,000, which is less than six-tenths of one per cent 
on its outstanding capital stock. As a consequence, those bond- 
holders who gave up their bonds and took instead thereof the stock 
of the company have not yet benefited by the change. 

I think it is clear from this recital of the conditions that we 
are absolutely without power or resources to pay any increased 
Scale of wages, no matter how strongly we might be inclined to do 
otherwise. It is only by exercising the greatest economy, including 
careful buying of material, that the management has been able to 
furnish efficient service. 

The pay checks show that the men working for the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois are receiving a fair, and, in some cases, a liberal 
return. I differ decidedly from the proposition that we can consider 
only the basic rates. By whatever calculation the remuneration is 
figured, the actual money paid is the expense incurred by the com- 
pany and represents the actual money received by the employes. 


have drawn up a comparison showing the average yearly pay 
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received by different classes of employes during 1926 and 1915 re- 
spectitvely: 


1926 1915 
Conductors and assistant conductors............... $2,701 $1,756 
BraRGMGR. GRA DACTABSIMEN ....0 sce ccccccccccvcees 1,968 1,036 
VOrG -COMGUCIOTS 2c ccccccccs Wigiovarein 4 sie wisniela ls ate.w ec 2,299 1,406 
FOS WEE dies cencscescvuns oss ental ania’ emo vetaatetio hase 2,109 1,134 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is vitally interested in the ques- 
tion now before this board, particularly at this time when the 
revenues of the road have been very much reduced by the cessation of 
coal mining in Indiana and Illinois, followed by the disastrous floods 
in the Mississippi Valley, as we depend upon that territory for a 
large portion of our traffic. The only way in which we can overcome 
these serious traffic conditions is by putting forth extraordinary 
effort to secure other traffic, and also by reducing every item of 
expenditure with which we could dispense and keep the road in a 
safe operating condition. ‘ 

There is today a very narrow margin between the revenue re- 
ceived for operating freight and passenger trains and the actual cost 
of operating such trains. A number of local passenger trains have 
been discontinued because the out-of-pocket costs exceeded the reve- 
nue received from the passengers. On freight traffic, the revenue 
is sometimes so low that under my direction the traffic department 
has ceased soliciting such classes of business. 

It is only by unceasing effort, day in and day out, that the 
traffic and operating departments have been able, on the one hand, 
to secure the tonnage and, on the other hand, to so direct the 
transportation and other forces as to finish the successive months 
and the year without an actual deficit. 


“There is no justification for extending to the western rail- 
ways the 7% per cent wage increase granted to the conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen of the eastern and southern lines,” testi- 
fied H. E. Byram, one of the receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, testifying May 10. Said he: 


Conditions in the east and the south are totally different from 
those existing in the west. In the year 1916, the gross earnings of 
the western lines were sufficient to pay all operating costs and to 
yield a return of 5.72 per cent upon the amount of money invested 
in their properties. From that year on, however, the increase in 
costs has always been ahead of the increase in the average rate 
charged per traffic unit for transportation, the peak being reached 
in 1921, when the unit cost per traffic unit (including a fair return 
on investment) had increased 82 per cent over 1916 while the unit 
rate or charge had increased only 64 per cent in the same time. 


In 1922, reductions in expenses had decreased the unit cost 
from 82 per cent above 1916 to 67 per cent, which nearly corresponded 
with the percentage of increase in the unit charge in 1921 of 64 
per cent. However, just as in the upward trend the cost kept 
ahead of the increase in the average rate, so in the downward trend 
decreases made in rates were ahead of reductions in costs. Reduc- 
tions in rates made since September, 1921, on the present level of 
business have reduced the revenues of the Milwaukee a little over 
$20,000,000 a year. 


In 1926, the unit cost of doing business, for the western rail- 
ways, had increased 51 per cent over 1916, whereas the increase 
in the average rate or charge for transportation had been only 42 
per cent. In that year the rate of return on investment of the west- 
ern lines was 4.4 per cent, which was the maximum since 1917. In no 
year have the earnings of our western lines reached the “fair return’’ 
level contemplated by the transportation act. In strong contrast to 
this western situation, the normal or proper relationship between 
unit costs and unit rates has been re-established in the eastern and 
southern districts, the rate of return earned by those roads on their 
property investment amounting to 5.62 per cent in 1926. 

We do not understand that the employes here are contending 
that they do not now receive either a living wage or saving wage, 
so called. If wages were such as to force any class of employes to 
lower their standard of living there might be some justification for 
an increase, regardless of the earnings of the company, but this cer- 
tainly is not the case here. Here is a class of employes, whose 
average hourly rate in 1916 was 39 cents and in 1926, 84 cents—an 
increase of 115 per cent. The train mile is a fair measure of the 
relative work performed in the two periods under comparison. In 
1916 the cost to the company in wages paid to these employes was 
17 cents per train mile; in 1926, it was 34 cents, an increase of one 
hundred per cent. This class of employe now works less hours per 
day than in 1916 and is paid double for the work performed. In 
addition, the majority have a guaranteed job and, on many roads, a 
pension when they become too old for service. 

When business conditions in a territory are such that many classes 
of the population have suffered acute losses, as in the case of the 
agricultural population of the western district, and when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has required the carriers serving that 
territory to make substantial reductions in rates in order to amelio- 
rate these conditions, and has so far declined any substantial in- 
creases in rates—although the western carriers as a whole are 
not earning a fair return—on the ground that they could not be 
borne, and where, as in the case of the Milwaukee, the stockholders 
have not taken out any return on their investment during the last 
ten years, the proposed increase in wages cannot be justified. 

The employes claim that through their efficiency they have 
increased the productivity of _the railroad, which claim is virtually a 
demand for profit-sharing. While I wish to acknowledge the very 
hearty cooperation of these men with the management in improv- 
ing the efficiency and service of the road, while I fully recognize 
that without their cooperation things that have been done could not 
have been accomplished, nevertheless it is my opinion that the in- 
creased efficiency in the operation of the Milwaukee has been almost 
entirely due to the heavy investments made in the property, which in 
the past ten years have been in excess of $177,000,000. In the ab- 
sence of profits, profit sharing in any form is not feasible. In the 
case of the Milwaukee, there are no profits. Further, independent of 
what the employes have contributed to the company through their 
efficiency, as long as there is a situation where they are receiving a 
fair wage while the owners of the property are not receiving a fair 
return, there can be no foundation for a division of profits. 

The Milwaukee road has been in receivership since March, 1925, 
but the prospects are that the receivership will come to an end 
in the near future. A plan of reorganization has been approved by 
the Federal Court having charge of the property, and an application 
for the issuance of securities under that plan is now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Milwaukee’s fixed charges are now approximately $22,000,000 
per annum. Under the plan:;of reorganization these charges are 
reduced to a little less than $14,000,000 per annum by converting 
fixed interest obligations into adjustable bonds. There are $184,000,- 
000 of these 5 per cent adjustment bonds, the interest on which 
amounts to approximately $9,000,000 per annum, and under the plan 
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of reorganization is payable when and if earned. In 1926 the net 
railway operating income amounted to $18,598,490, leaving a margin 
over fixed charges of the new company of about $5,000,000 to apply 
on the $9,000,000 interest due the adjustment bondholders. For the 
first three months of this year the net railway operating income 
shows a decrease under 1926 of $408,525. 

If the train service employes now before this board are granted 
a hi per cent increase, it will increase the Milwaukee’s payroll 
$960,000 annually. In the case of the eastern roads, wage increases 
to the trainmen were followed by an increase to the firemen. This 
is now the subject of arbitration in the southern district, and 
I understand the engineers are formulating their demands. If such an 
increase is eventually made in the western district, there will be an 
additional wage burden on the Milwaukee of $810,000. 

If the foregoing increases are granted, other employes who have 
not presented their claims thus far are almost certain to make 
similar demands. Assuming a five per cent increase to other em- 
loyes, the Milwaukee payroll would be increased by a total of 
4,500,000 yearly. This, it will be seen, would wipe out all but 
$500,000 of the earnings in excess of fixed charges under the re- 
organization plan. 


The only way to provide the revenue to meet these increases 
in wages, if granted, is through increases in rates. While I believe 
the roads in this territory are entitled to such an increase in rates 
as will more nearly permit them to earn the return contemplated 
by law, I do not feel that under present conditions any addition 
in rates should be made in order to afford additional increases in 
wages to employes who have received a substantial increase over 
the 1916 level, whose hours of work have been reduced, and who 
have practically assured employment. 


“The granting of any general wage increase to these men, 
with its probable extension to other classes of railway employes, 
and without a compensatory increase in the rates received for 
transportation, can only result disastrously to the adequate and 
dependable character of service now being generally furnished 
by the railroad systems of the West,” testified J. S. Pyeatt, 
president of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. He continued: 


For the first time in the past fifteen to twenty years, the trans- 
portation plant of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, and, accord- 
ing to my understanding, the other western carriers as well, has most 
nearly approached the capacity and efficiency necessary to properly 
meet the requirements for adequate and dependable transportation. 
Obviously, if generally increased wage rates are again to prevail, 
and the additional capital outlay which has produced the present 
satisfactory transportation machines continues to receive a de- 
creasing rate of return, further improvements and additions to road- 
way and equipment cannot be undertaken, curtailment of service 
will inevitably follow, and the present seriously impaired credit of a 
Sa aa part of the mileage of western railroads will become ex- 

austed. 


In this proceeding involving consideration of the fairness and 
adequacy of the basic wage rates paid to train and yard service 
employes, the Denver & Rio Grande Western is an outstanding ex- 
ample of management’s difficulty in making both ends meet, for 
the following reasons: first, its geographical location, almost entirely 
within a rugged mountain region, imposes a capital investment cost 
greatly exceeding the normal or average cost for railway construc- 
tion; second, because of its mountainous location it is inevitable 
that operating costs are in excess of the normal expense ratios of 
western railroads; third, irrespective of its larger relative capital 
investment costs and relatively higher operating expenses, the rates 
received by it for transportation must, to the extent that such rates 
govern competitive traffic, be fixed by the rate bases determined 
as reasonable for the railroad systems having lesser investment costs 
and a lower basis of operating costs; fourth, its wage rate levels, 
particularly for engine and train service employes, are extraordin- 
arily high, as compared with the average or standard wage levels. 
These higher wage levels were created at a time and under the 
conditions surrounding the development of mining for precious metals 
in a sparsely settled mountain country, where rates paid labor were, 
at that particular time, abnormally high. No reasonable justification 
can now be offered for the continuation of these higher wage levels— 
in fact, living, educational and economic conditions are now more 
favorable in that territory than the average of the west. 


The prevailing daily wage rates on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western in through freight service are $7.07 for conductors, or 15 
a cent in excess of standard rates, and $6.24 for brakemen, or 
9 per cent in excess of standard rates. The particular attention 
of the board is directed to the fact that the maximum rate of $6.79 
and the prevailing rate of $6.24 for brakemen in through freight serv- 
ice on the Rio Grande are in excess of the standard rate in western 
territory for a conductor in freight service. Hence, during slack 
season, when the younger conductors on our lines are reduced to 
braking, their rate of pay is still higher than the rate generally 
paid conductors in western territory. 


The passage of the Adamson act, effective January 1, 1917, marked 
the commencement of the eight-hour day for railway employes and 
provided the same basic rates for conductors and trainmen in 
freight and yard service for an eight-hour day as previously paid 
for a ten-hour day. Taking this change in basic working conditions 
into consideration, the increase in through freight wage rates to 
1927 has been approximately 69 per cent for conductors and 99 per 
cent for brakemen. In yard service, the increase in basic wage rates, 
1927 over 1916, was 107 per cent, and the increase in actual hourly 
compensation has been 94 per cent for foremen and 106 per cent 
for helpers. With switchtenders, the increase, both in the basic 
rates and in actual hourly compensation, has been over 300 per cent. 
It is proper to state that engine and train men are the only classes 
of railroad employes receiving, to any consideratble extent, a full 
day’s wage based on eight hours of service when less than eight 
hours of service are actually rendered. 


The estimated annual cost to the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
of a 7% per cent wage increase to its conductors, trainmen and yard- 
men is $190,000. If the same increase were granted to other classes 
of employes, the total result would be an annual increase of $1,258,- 
000 in our annual payroll. To offset this increase in the annual wage 
bill would requiré an increase in freight rates of about five per cent. 

The rates of pay received by conductors, trainmen and yard- 
men on the Rio Grande Western and their average monthly com- 
pensation, as compared with employes in other industries and also 
with other classes of employes in railroad service, do not justify 
any general increase in their wages. Indeed, the undue burden of 
wage rates existing on the Denver & Rio Grande Western and similar 
lines should receive the most careful consideration, to the end of 
equalitzing wages on all western lines where living, educational and 
economic conditions are most positively at this time not unequal. 
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“The general level of freight rates, as measured by the ay. 
erage amount received by the roads for carrying a ton of freight 
one mile, is now 35 per cent above the 1915 level for the wegt. 
ern roads, 41 per cent above 1915 for the southern roads, ang 
70 per cent above 1915, for the eastern roads,” testified A. p 
Cleveland, assistant freight traffic manager of the Chicago @ 
North Western Railway, May 11. Said he: 


A similar situation holds true as regards the general level of 
passenger fares, as measured by the average receipts per passenger. 
mile. On this basis, passenger fares in the west are now 44 per cent 
higher than in 1915, while in the east they are 51 per cent higher 
and in the south 56 per cent higher. 


If the western roads in 1926 had been allowed a 41 per cent 
increase over their 1915 average ton-mile earnings, that being the 
percentage of increase applying to the south, they would have re. 
ceived $76,000,000 more from their freight traffic than they actually 
did receive in that year, while if these western lines had been 4a]- 
lowed a 70 per cent increase, as is the.case in the east, they would 
have received $447,000,000 more from their freight traffic in 1926 than 
they actually received. 


The western lines, to a much greater degree than the railways 
in any other section of the country, are dependent upon the revenue 
received from products of agriculture, including livestock. Details 
for the latest year available show that the total revenue derived 
from the transportation of agricultural products, including livestock, 
amounted to $502,000,000 for the western roads, $280,000,000 for the 
eastern roads, and $134,000,000 for the southern roads. Western rail- 
ways derived 30 per cent of their total freight revenues from these 
sources, as contrasted with 13 per cent in the east and 17 per cent 
in the south. 

By reason of freight rate reductions which have been made since 
1921, western shippers have saved, in the last five years, the sum 
of approximately $1,400,000,000. In other words, they would have 
had to pay in this period $1,400,000,000 more than they actually did 
pay for the same freight transportation had the freight rates of 
1921 remained in effect. While there was a general freight rate 
reduction of 10 per cent made in July, 1922, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, applying to roads in all territories, the reduc- 
tions which the western railways have been compelled to stand have 
been substantially in excess of 10 per cent. These additional re- 
ductions have been made mainly in rates on agricultural products, 
there being a reduction of 20 per cent in all livestock rates over 
50 cents per cwt. effective in September, 1921, a reduction of 13 per 
cent on wheat and flour and of 22 per cent on hay, coarse grains 
and products, effective in January, 1922. 


As a matter of fact, if the western lines had suffered only a 
general 10 per cent reduction in rates, as was the case in the rest 
of the country, they would, in the last four years, have received in 
freight revenues the sum of $430,000,000 more than was actually paid 
them. In 1926 alone, they would have received $138,000,000 more 
freight revenues than were actually paid them, and this additional 
amount, if it had been received, would have brought their total net 
earnings up to a return of 5% per cent upon their aggregate invest- 
ment. 

As regards the efforts of the western carriers to secure mod- 
erate increases in their freight rates and the results attendant 
upon such efforts, the following brief summary may suffice: in April, 
1925, the western roads petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a general increase of five per cent in their freight rates. 
After voluminous hearings, the Commission, in July, 1926, rendered 
its decision denying the carriers’ applications. The total time con- 
sumed was one year, two months and fifteen days. In November, 
1925, the western lines filed a petition with the Commission to in- 
crease class rates in limited territory: hearings in this matter have 
not yet been completed. In July, 1925, the western roads attempted to 
secure an increase in commodity rates on grain in limited terri- 
tory. After hearings, the advance was denied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in March, 1927. The total time consumed was one 
year and nine months. 


“On the basis of 53% per cent as a fair return, out of the 
total of approximately ten billion two hundred million dollars 
which has been invested in the properties of the western rail- 
ways, two and one-half billion dollars of investment failed to 
earn any return in 1926,” testified L. E. Wettling, manager of 
the Statistical Bureau, Western Lines. He continued: 


In marked contrast with this situation in the west, the railways 
in the east earned in 1926 a return of 5% per cent on all but 
$450,000,000 of their property investment, while the carriers in the 
south earned such a return on $341,000,000 more than their total in- 
vestment. 


The actual net earnings of the western lines in 1926 were $445,- 
000,000. To have received a return of 5% per cent on their total 
investment would have required net earnings in that year amount- 
ing to $587,000,000. Their shortage below this total was $142,000,- 
000, which is approximately equivalent to a return of 5% per cent 
on $2,500,000,000. On this same basis, the investment of the western 
roads upon which no return was earned was as follows for recent 
years: 


WAL 2 rccsoccccscceee $4,300,000,000 1924 ...... ae . « «$3,300,000, 000 
TERE Svcerecdveceewses SCC eGGe «= LOND oc ccccceccecene . 2,900,000,000 
SEED vicvenehcotsase ee $,200,000,000 1926 .....cccciccccce . 2,500,000,000 


In 1926, the net earnings of the western lines were less than eleven 
per cent greater than their average earnings in the so-called ‘‘test 
period’’—the three years ending June 30, 1917. As against this in- 
crease of less than eleven per cent in earnings in the west, net 
earnings of the eastern roads in 1926 were 45 per cent greater than 
in the test period, while net earnings of the southern roads were 
83 per cent greater in 1926. 

From 1916 to 1926, the property investment of the western lines 
increased more than two billion dollars. To have enabled the roa 
to earn in 1926 a return of 5% per cent upon this increase in invest- 
ment, their net earnings should have increased $120,000,000 during 
this period. The actual increase which occurred in earnings, how- 
ever, was only $43,000,000. As a consequence, the western lines 
failed to earn 5% per cent on $1,335,000,000 of their increase in 
property investment. The eastern roads, on the other hand, earned 
5% per cent on all but $24,000,000 of their increase in investment, 
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while the southern roads earned 5% per cent on $668,000,000 more 
than their increase in investment. 

Comparing 1926 with the test period, for the western lines, in- 
vestment per mile of road has increased 26 per cent while net earn- 
ings per mile of road have increased but eight per cent. Still on the 
per-mile basis, investment of the eastern roads has increased 43 

er cent while net earnings have increased 45 per cent, while in the 
south investment per mile has increased 49 per cent and net earnings 
per mile have increased 75 per cent. 

The figures i ne the railway companies in the hands of 
receivers in the various districts show this same variation in condi- 
tions. In 1926, mileage in receivership amounted to 14,760 miles in 
the west, 211 miles in the east, and 640 miles in the south. On a 
percentage basis, more than 11 per cent of the western mileage was in 
receivers hands, as compared with about one-third of one per cent 
in the east, and about one per cent in the south. Of the total railway 
mileage in the country which was in receivers’ hands in 1926, more 
than 94 per cent was in the western district. 

The average dividend rate paid by the western railways amounted 
to 5.68 per cent in the period 1911-1915; to 4.34 per cent in 1916-1920; 
to 4.15 per cent in 1921-1925; and to 4.10 per cent in 1926. 

These unfavorable financial showings of the western lines, as 
compared with the railways in other sections of the country, are 
in no way due to any lagging behind in the matter of efficiency and 
economy of operation. Comparing 1926 with 1921, for the western 
railways, the number of miles run, on the average, by each loco- 
motive each day increased, in the freight service, from 52.9 to 60.1, 
and in the passenger service, from 103.4 to 115.6. The number of miles 
run by each freight car each day, on the average, increased from 
95.1 to 32.6. The average number of cars per freight train was raised 
from 36 to 45, while average freight train speed counting all stops 
was increased from 12.1 miles per hour to 12.7 miles per hour. The 
amount of coal required in the freight service to haul 1,000 tons of 
freight and equipment one mile was reduced from 165 pounds to 133 
pounds, while in the passenger service the amount of coal required 
to haul a passenger train car one mile was cut from 16.8 pounds to 
14.5 pounds. 


“With net earnings far below the ‘fair return’ level contem- 
plated by the transportation act and confronted with continual 
reductions in freight rates, the Texas & Pacific is not now 
in a position to increase its payroll rates, and, under existing 
circumstances, any increase in wages it might be forced to 
grant at this time would be as manifestly unfair as it is un- 
warranted, either on a living cost basis or from any conditions 
of employment,” testified J. L. Lancaster, president of the Texas 
& Pacific, May 12. He went on as follows: 


Notwithstanding the steady increase in operating efficiency and 
marked improvement in service rendered, coupled with increased 
business handled, the Texas & Pacific has never earned a fair return 
on its investment and has never paid a dollar of return to the stock- 
holders who own it. The average annual return on investment dur- 
ing the six-year period 1921 to 1926 was 3.64 per cent, the maximum 
return in any one year, amounting to 4 per cent, being earned in 
1926. Notwithstanding expenditures of more than $24,000,000 for im- 
provements during this same six-year period, the net return to the 
company remains far below a fair return on the investment prior 
to this additional expenditure, the 1926 net earnings amounting to 
only 5.05 per cent on the investment as of January 1, 1921. There- 
fore, there has been no return earned at all on the additional invest- 
ment of more than $24,000,000. 


The general rate level in the southwest, as applicable to the 
Texas & Pacific, is constantly being lowered through horizontal re- 
ductions in rates and specific reductions on products of agriculture 
and many other commodities, made in compliance with orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and state commissions. These re- 
ductions have continued since the general advance in rates in 1920. 
As a matter of fact, there has been a lowering of the level of our 
freight rates in 1926, as compared with 1921, of about 20 per cent. 
Had the rates of 1921 been in effect ——s 1926, the net income of 
the Texas & Pacific last year would have been increased more than 
six million dollars, or almost 163 per cent. ' 

While the Texas & Pacific has expended over $24,000,000 for 
improvements during the last six years, the line has been practically 
rebuilt, both as to roadway and equipment, under a program in- 
augurated in 1916. During the eleven years 1916-1926 more than 
$40,000,000 was spent for improvements chargeable to capital account, 
in addition to a large sum to overcome deferred maintenance and to 
raise the physical standard of the property. These expenditures have 
resulted in improved service to the public, have reduced operating 
costs, and have redounded in many ways. to the interest of the em- 
ployes in improved working conditions and in greater safety. 

One of the results most gratifying to the management is the 
reduction in the number of injuries to employes. In June, 1924, 
through the safety section of the American Railway Association, a 
ee was fixed for a 35 per cent reduction in injuries to employes 
y 1930. Notwithstanding the fact that the Texas & Pacific has 
handled an increased volume of business and has carried out a 
large program of ballasting and other work in connection with re- 
building its line, the number of injuries on the road has already been 
reduced over 42 per cent. : 

During 1926, an average of 4.8 injuries were sustained by em- 
ployes in train and yard service per 100,000 man-hours; this record 
was only about 51 per cent of the average injuries suffered by such 
employes during Federal control, when there were 9.4 injuries per 
100,000 man-hours. A marked improvement is shown throughout the 
period from 1917 to 1926, there being 9.1 injuries per 100,000 man- 
hours in 1918; 9.8 in 1919; 10.8 in 1920; 7.9 in 1921; 7.1 in 1922; 6.9 
in 1923; 6.7 in 1924, and 5.8 in 1925. The reductions which have been 
made in the number of train accidents per million car miles are a 
further indication of the benefits accruing from improved roadway 
and equipment. 

hile the average length of trains operated has increased, the 
clerical and supervisory work required of trainmen has been reduced, 
especially since 1918, prior to which time conductors were required 
to compile wheel reports. At present the clerical work required of 
conductors is probably less than that required of heads of depart- 
ments in any other branch of the service—as a matter of fact, less 
than that required of section foremen. Since 1920, passenger con- 
ductors have been relieved of the duty of counting and classifying 
their tickets, which consumed from forty-five minutes to an hour, 
their reports to the auditory and treasurer now requiring only ten 
or fifteen minutes to compile. 
‘ While the wage increase per hour to employes in certain build- 
hg trades during the past ten years may have exceeded such wage 
Increases granted to railway trainmen, it is a well-known fact that 
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workmen in these building trades do not enjoy the regularity or 
permanency of employment obtaining in railway train service. The 
average rates of pay of the railway employes affected by these hear- 
ings have been increased 92 per cent since 1917, while figures of 
the United States Department of Labor show that living expenses, 
in December, 1926, were only 23 per cent higher than in December, 
1917. Should the wage increases now asked for be granted, the 
average wage scale of trainmen would exceed that in effect in 1920, 
the peak year, while the average cost of living has been reduced 19 
per cent since that time. 


ARBITRATION OF FIREMEN’S DEMANDS 


The Board of Mediation has named Judge Grafton Greene, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, as the neutral 
arbitrator to sit on the board of arbitration that will pass on 
the demands of firemen of southeastern railroads for an increase 
in wages. The hearings of the board will begin shortly in 
the caucus room of the House of Representatives’ office building 
in Washington. W. J. Jenks, vice-president of the Norfolk & 
Western, is the arbitrator for the railroads, and J. C. Goff, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, is the arbitrator for the employes. 


VAN SWERINGEN PLAN HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Developments at the opening hearing, ‘May 10, before C. D. 
Mahaffie, director of the Commission’s bureau of finance, on the 
applications of the Chesapeake & Ohio for authority to acquire 
control of the Hrie and Pere Marquette railroads by purchase of 
stock, and to issue $59,502,400 of additional common stock, in- 
dicated that Henry W. Anderson, counsel for the protesting 
Cc. & O. minority stockholders, would follow the same tactics to 
which he resorted successfully in the hearings on the original 
Nickel Plate merger application. "Witnesses put on by the C. & 
O. in connection ‘with submission of documentary evidence were 
subjected to detailed cross-examination by Mr. Anderson. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-president and general counsel of 
the C. & O., assumed charge of the presentation of the applicant’s 
case. C. C. McChord, formerly a member of the Commission, 
was present at the C. & O.’s table as one of counsel for the ap- 
plicant. 

A number of short lines represented by Moultrie Hitt inter- 
vened. They are the Prattsburg Railway Corporation, the 
Arcadia & Betsey River, the New York & Pennsylvania, the Mt. 
Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville, and the Chicago, Attica & Southern. 
Other intervening lines are the Middletown & Unionville, the 
Big Sandy & Kentucky River, and the Detroit & Mackinac. 

A. Trevvett, secretary and treasurer of the C. & O., and EB. M. 
Thomas, comptroller of the C. & O., were put on the stand by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, to testify as to documents submitted for the 
record. Mr. Trevvitt submitted a summary of the minutes of the 
Cc. & O. relating to the proposed acquisition of control of the 
Erie and Pere ‘Marquette. Mr. Anderson asked for the complete 
record of the minutes and this was submitted to him. He cross- 
examined the two witnesses as to figures and statements in the 
documents submitted by them. 

W. C. Hull, assistant to the C. & O.’s vice-president in charge 
of traffic, who testified as to advantages that would result in 
routing of traffic if the C. & O. application were approved, was 
cross-examined at length by Mr. Anderson. The testimony re- 
lated chiefly to the movement of coal tonnage, and Mr. Ander- 
son’s cross-examination apparently was intended to develop a 
record showing that the stock control proposed would not result 
in advantages, if any, that would justify approval of the ap- 
plication. Mr. Hull insisted that material advantages would 
accrue to the C. & O., the Erie and the Pere ‘Marquette from a 
traffic standpoint. He said approval of the proposed stock con- 
trol would permit a relationship as to traffic such as existed 
between the Pennsylvania and the Norfolk & Western as the 
result of the Pennsylvania’s stock interest in the N. & W. 

Before Mr. Hull took the stand, data relating to the various 
properties were put in the record by F. D. Hodgson, comptroller 
of the Hocking Valley; J. K. Thompson, assistant comptroller of 
the Erie; C. S. Sikes, vice-president and general auditor of the 
Pere Marquette, and I. L. Pyle, assistant chief engineer of the 
Cc. & O. 

W. J. Harahan, president of the C. & O., read a prepared 
statement in support of the applications on the afternoon of 
May 11. He reviewed the transactions forming the basis for 
the applications. He said the proposed acquisition of control 
by stock purchase of the Erie and Pere Marquette would con- 
stitute an intermediate step towards unification of the lines 
owned or controlled by each of them with the lines owned or 
controlled by the C. & O., and that when such unification had 
been completed there would be created a system comprising 
approximately 7,500 miles of road, including trackage rights, 
in the United States, and 337 miles of road, including trackage 
rights, in Canada. He then referred in detail to the extent of 
each of the properties. 

Mr. Harahan dwelt on the outlets for C. & O. coal traffic 
that would be afforded by the proposed system. He said no 
routes that were open today would be closed, so that consumers 
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east to west. 


which their freight is handled. 


watch the difference. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


Room 605, 79 West Monroe Street SOUTH BEND OFFICE 
Telephone Central 8280 301 North Michigan Street 
F. W. Shappert, Ass’t to the Vice-Pres. Telephene Lineeln 5764 
Wm. Petersen, Traffic Manager A. W. Oberfell, General Freight Agent 
C. L. Binger, Ass’t Gen. Frt. Agt. R. E. Frantz, Traffic Representative 


W. R. Jones, Commercial Agt. 
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EXPEDITE YOUR TRAFFIC 


Eliminate Congested Classification Yards 
Avoid Rough Handling 


Encourage Your Customers’ Patronage 
By Seeing That They Are Given the 
BEST TRANSPORTATION SERVICE AVAILABLE 


GOOD TRANSPORTATION is a most important feature in merchandising. 


No railroad is better situated to render the highest type of transportation 
service than the Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad. 


The South Shore Line offers a new avenue of traffic from west to east and from 
Through its connection with the N. Y. C. & St. L. (L. E. & W. District), at 


Michigan City, Ind., the South Shore Line has built the foundation for an ever increas- 
ing volume of traffic, from satisfied shippers who appreciate the efficient manner in 


The Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad, electrically operated, con- 
nects through the various belt railroads to all western lines at Chicago as follows: 


E. J. & E. - : - - - Goff Junction, Gary, Ind. 
I. H. B. - : - - - East Chicago, Ind. 
B.&0.C.T. - . - - Hammond, Ind. 

Illinois Central - : - Kensington, Ill 

Pullman R. R. - - - - Kensington, Ill. 

Belt R. R. of iat : : through Pullman R. R. 
CELEaP. .- - - through Pullman R. R. 


Route your freight over the Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad and 


Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad 


OFF-LINE AGENCIES 


Waldbauer, G. A., 528 Park Bldg., 
Pittseoeehe Pa, Telephone Atlantic 0174 
Wm. H. McCloud, G. A., 3-223 General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., Telephone Empire 6640 
Ernest Irber, G. A., 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapo lis, Minn., ae Geneva 1063 


J. M. Purcell, G. A., 717 Commerce Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., Pelephone Victor 0877 


(SEE MAP OF CONNECTIONS ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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on the lines of the Erie and Pere Marquette would still have 
the opportunity of obtaining coal from any territory they might 
desire and would have the further benefit of obtaining the 
more efficient service that could be brought about by means of 
a route that would be under one control from the point of 
origin of the coal business to its destinations. He said the 
line of the Erie from Marion, O., to Chicago, furnished,” in 
connection with the Hocking Valley and the Chesapeake & 
Hocking, a two-tenths of 1 per cent ruling grade line from 
Russell, Ky., the assembling yard for westbound coal of the 
C. & O., to Chicago, 418 miles long, as compared with 413 miles, 
the length of the existing C. & O., line through Cincinnati. 
He said the C. & O. had a splendid double track low grade line 
from Russell to Cincinnati, 141 miles, but that its line from 
Cincinnati to Chicago Yard, 272 miles, was a single track, heavy 
grade line “which it will cost about $34,000,000 to convert into 
a three-tenths of 1 per cent single track line as compared with 
the lower gradient double track line via the Hocking Valley- 
Erie.” He said the control of the Erie could be bought for 
$42,042,573, or only about $8,000,000 more than the cost of 
obtaining “this inferior line from Cincinnati to Chicago, and 
the Erie will yield a substantial return on this investment made 
in it.” He said there was no other line in existence that would 
equal the Chesapeake & Ohio-Hocking Valley-Erie line and that 
no better line could be constructed between the coal fields and 
Chicago, considering grade and economy of operation. He said 
there could be handled on the Erie’s line between Marion and 
Chicago at least 100 per cent increased traffic. He said the 
line into Chicago from the coal fields was a particularly impor- 
tant one for the public and the C. & O. because Chicago was a 
large consuming point for coal, consuming approximately 
36,000,000 tons annually, of which the C. & O. furnished, via 
all-rail, 4,472,665 tons in 1926. He said Chicago was in addition 
the great gateway for the west and northwest. He said a 
saving of $1,149,016 annually could be made by use of this line. 
Mr. Harahan dealt in detail with similar situations with refer- 
ence to the properties. 


The situation of the C. & O. stockholder is that the trend 
of events show that proposed consolidations are being developed 
all around the C. & O., and it must either be the dominating 
factor in a strong system or it must be content to be absorbed 
into some other system as a subordinate entity, or endeavor to 
remain independent, according to Mr. Harahan who added that 
the latter alternative was in his judgment an improbability and 
not in the interest of the public or of its stockholders. 


Mr. Harahan estimated that the total annual savings that 


would be effected by unification of the lines amounted to 
$2,952,000. 


As to short lines, Mr. Harahan said it was recognized that 
in eonnection with the railroad consolidation problem an impor- 
tant feature thereof was the solution of the so-called short line 
question and that it was fully appreciated that any considera- 
tion of the consolidation question necessarily involved some 
satisfactory solution as to their future disposition. He said 
the policy of the C. & O. with respect to this matter had been 
extremely liberal. In the last few years, he said, it had acquired 
the Ashland Coal & Iron; Buffalo Creek; Coal River & Eastern; 
Island Creek; Logan & Southern; Long Fork; Loop & Lookout; 
Millers Creek; Piney River & Paint Creek; Pond Fork & Bald 
Knob; Sandy Valley & Elkhorn; Sewell Valley; Stephens 
Branch; White Oak Branch, and was now seeking to acquire 
the Conleys Creek and the Greenbrier & Eastern. He said the 
questions involved in the taking over of short lines were largely 
individual to the conditions surrounding each line and that 
therefore no detailed proceeding could be laid down because 
of the differing individual characteristics involved. He said 
approval of the present application would not change the rela- 
tionship of any short line to the main lines involved. In the 
event of unification by lease, consolidation or merger or other- 
wise, he said, the C. & O. was willing to adopt the policy, for 
itself and the lines merged with it, namely, that it would con- 
sider each individual short line and acquire it if it seemed 
desirable to it to do so. If the C. & O. deemed there were 
compelling reasons why it should not, he said, it was willing 
to submit the question, first, as to whether or not the short 
line in question should be continued to be operated, and second, 
if so operated, whether it should be allocated to the C. & O., 
to the Commission for determination. If the Commission should 
decide a short line should be operated and should allocate it to 
the C. & O., he said, then the C. & O. would endeavor to agree 
upon a fair value or basis of operation with the owner for the 
property. If a settlement were not effected that way, he said, 
the matter would be referred to arbitration under the federal 
arbitration act. He said he did not see how he could specify 
any further detail than that with respect to the short lines. 


Mr. Harahan said his statement showed that the lines of 
the C. & O., H. V., Erie and Pere Marquette were complementary 
to and supplementary of each other, and, from the standpoint 
of physical situation and traffic handled, logically “lend them- 
selves to unification and operation as a single system.” He 
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said service was the keynote of the entire plan. Summarizing 
the benefits he said would accrue to the public, he said: 


The creation of such unified system will not only preserve exist- 
ing routes and channels of trade and commerce, but will open to 
shippers more direct and efficient routes between points of origin and 
destination for a large volume of present and future traffic by substi- 
tuting single line hauls for two or more line hauls; provide for in- 
creased traffic; increase competitive strength and enable the lines of 
such system to compete on more equal terms with other systems 
serving this territory, particularly the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio systems; bring about a better co-ordina- 
tion between the lines composing the system; simplify their relations 
to the traveling and shipping public and to public authorities, state 
and federal, having jurisdiction over them; result in better balanced 
volume of traffic moving in opposite directions over the various lines 
of such systems; bring about more efficient and dependable service 
to the public in transportation generally, by the elimination of delays 
at interchange a. by the use of shorter or more efficient routes 
in some cases, by more efficient and adequate use of equipment and 
facilities and by co-ordinated single system operation; result in the 
use of uniform standards and practices; and promote convenience and 
ow and effect substantial economies in operation and account- 
ng. 


Cross-examination of Mr. Harahan was begun by Mr. Anderson 
at the conclusion of the reading of the statement. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


“Loading of revenue freight, despite the Mississippi floods 
and the bituminous miners’ strike, exceeded one million cars 
for the week ended April 30,” says the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 


“Revenue freight loading for the week totaled 1,026,440 cars. 
This was the fourth time so far this year that loadings in any 
one week exceeded the million-car mark. 

“The total for the week ended April 30 was an increase 
of 71,225 cars over the preceding week this year, substantial 
increases in the loading of all commodities being reported except 
coke, which showed a slight decrease. The largest increases 
over the week before were reported in the loading of miscel- 
laneous freight, coal, grain and grain products, ore and mer- 
chandise and less-than-carload lot freight. 


“Compared with the corresponding week last year, the total 
for the week ended April 30 was an increase of 31,032 cars, while 


it also was an increase of 42,367 cars above the same week 
in 1925.” 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 


30 and for the corresponding period of 1926 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain Pte 12,128 and 8,302; live 
stock, 2,416 and 2,819; coal, 39,410 and 45,305; coke, 2,109 and 3,059; 
forest products, 4,720 and 5,297; ore, 4,269 and 2,040; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 75,761 and 75,076; miscellaneous, 104,178 and 103,373; total, 
1927, 244,991; 1926, 245,271; 1925, 236,806. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,056 and 2,263; 
live stock, 1,873 and 2,212; coal, 38,941 and 44,970; coke, 5,752 and 
5,472; forest products, 3,141 and 3,385; ore, 7,990 and 4,098; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 56,409 and 55,521; miscellaneous, 88,059 and 88,232: 
total, 1927, 206,221; 1926, 206,153; 1925, 201,208. 

ocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 211 and 194; live 
stock, 58 and 55; coal, 44,605 and 35,504; coke, 532 and, 503; forest 
products, 1,891 and 1,867; ore, 136 and 65; merchandise, L. C. L., 
7,702 and 7,431;. miscellaneous, 8,073 and 5,703; total, 1927, 63,208: 
1926, 51,322; 1925, 45,835. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,925 and 4,084; 

live stock, 2,074 and 1,745; coal, 25,732 and 21,799; coke, 766 and 946; 
forest products, 22,653 and 23,864; ore, 1,265 and 1,610; merchandise, 
a ©, , 40,492 and 40,199; miscellaneous, 61,981 and 58,960; total, 
1927, 158,888; 1926, 153,207; 1925, 148,416. 
Northwestern district: Grain and grain pootuste, 8,814 and 8,650; 
live stock, 6,886 and 8,114; coal, 4,792 and 3,389; coke, 1,561 and 
1,640; forest Erqiucts, 19,406 and 21,277; ore, 31,881 and 8,211; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 33,987 and 33,524; miscellaneous, 43,095 and 39,886; 
total 1937, 149,922; 1926, 124,691; 1925, 150,889. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,962 and 
9,832; live stock, 11,971 and 13,081; coal, 6,448 and 10,541; coke, 299 
and 276; forest products, 11,469 and 12,075; ore, 3,303 and 4,231; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 35,002 and 34,079; miscellaneous, 55,736 and 54,471; 
total, 1937, 134,190; 1926, 138,586; 1925, 128,288. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,486 and 4,648; 
live stock, 4,085 and 3,817; coal, 2,655 and 4,127; coke, 149 and 217; 
forest products 7,045 and 9,794; ore, 483 and 556; merchandise, L. C. L., 

5 and 17 074; miscellaneous, 34,292 and 35,945; total, 1927, 69,020; 
1926, 76,178; 1925, 72,631. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 43,582 and 37,973; 
live stock, 29,363 and 31,843; coal, 162,583 and 165,635; coke, 11,168 
and 12,113; forest products, 70,325 and 77,559; ore, 48,827 and 20,811; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 265,178 and 262,904; miscellaneous, 395,414 and 
386,570; total, 1927, 1,026,440; 1926, 995,408; 1925, 984,073. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1927 1926 925 
Five weeks in January......... 4,524,749 4,428,256 4,456,949 
Four weeks in February........ 3,823,931 3,677,332 3,623,047 
Four weeks in March........... 4,016,395 3,877,397 3,702,413 
Five weeks in April............. 4,890,749 4,791,006 4,710,903 
SN Scie sigesens dei ebomesine 17,255,824 16,773,991 16,493,312 


REIMBURSEMENT OF DEFICIT 
The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $5,055.19 is due the Oberlin, Hampton & Eastern Rail: 
way Company under section 204 of the transportation act. 
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Coordinated Terminal Services 


First of a Series of Fourteen Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


The Terminal Problem 


The movement of carload and less than carload freight in 
the terminals of the railroads of the United States is a matter 
that is causing grave concern among industrial traffic managers, 
railroad operating and traffic men, engineers, and economists. 
It is perhaps the most urgent problem in American transporta- 
tion and on the successful solution of it rests the ultimate suc- 
cess of the transportation system of the country. All agencies 
of transportation—the railroads, the trans-oceanic, coastwise, 
and intercoastal steamship lines, the canal and inland waterway 
carriers, express companies, motor freight lines, and even the 
air transportation companies—are dependent for efficient op- 
eration on adequate terminal facilities and on the prompt and 
economical movement of traffic into, out of, and through the 
terminals. 

Freight transportation includes four major types of serv- 
ices: 


1. The collection of freight from individual shippers and the 
movement of the traffic from the shippers to-the initial carriers in 
the originating terminals. 

2. The line haul a a og eng - the goods over the rails,’ 
y ays, highways, or throug e air. 
ee distribution of the goods after arrival at destination ter- 
minals to the individual consignees. 

4, The interchange of traffic between carriers in the terminals. 


The first, third, and fourth of these transportation processes 
are those urgently in need of improvement in the United States. 
The second process is already performed efficiently and is the 
distinguishing characteristic of American transportation. 


Line Haul Efficiency 


The railroads of the United States have been particularly 
successful in hauling freight in carload quantities long distances 
at comparatively low rates per ton per mile. Low-grade freight, 
including brick, sand, coal, ores, and other products of the 
fields, industries, and mines, which, in Europe, are often car- 
ried by coasting steamer or by river or canal boat, are trans- 
ported in this country in large quantities long distances, for 
the most part, by rail or by combined rail and water routes. 
The railroads of the United States are primarily carriers of goods 
in carload or trainload lots. About 95 per cent of all revenue 
freight of Class I railroads moves in carloads. The rail lines 
are so efficient in the movement of carload freight that goods 
are carried by railroad long average distances at rates per ton- 
mile that are among the lowest in the world. The average rate 
is only a little over one and one-tenth cents per net ton-mile. 
This rate is especially significant when the levels of prices in 
other countries are compared with price levels in the United 
States Higher commodity prices prevail in this country than 
in other nations, while freight rates are among the lowest. 

Exact comparisons of freight rates per ton per mile are 
difficult to obtain and impossible to evaluate correctly on ac- 
count of fluctuating rates of exchange and the impossibility of 
obtaining data for the same years in all countries. 

The figures shown in Table No. I are compiled from data 
collected by the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics.’ 


Although the line haul freight service of American railroads 
is, as a rule, highly efficient and splendidly organized, the 
terminal services are often deplorably inefficient. ‘The president 
of the Delaware and Hudson Company, L. F. Loree, in an ad- 
mirable study of terminal service and its deficiencies, states 
that the average freight car movement requires 14.9 days, of 
which total time only 1.64 days, or 11 per cent, are spent in 
road movement or delays on the road, while the other 13.26 
days, or 89 per cent of the time, are spent in delays in and 
about terminals and in delays incident to loading, unloading, 
reconsigning, and diversion, and in delays caused by the neces- 
sity of repairs.2 More than ten days are spent in terminal and 
intermediate yards. This condition is a serious indictment 
of American transportation service. 

F. J. Scarr, who, from 1925 to 1927, was supervisor of 
motor service of the Pennsylvania Railroad System, in an ad- 
dress on coordination of rail and highway freight transportation 
within the terminal, emphasized the fact that the terminal 
functions of consolidation and distribution of freight traffic were 
inefficiently handled. “We are conducting through what are, 
frequently, inadequate facilities and antiquated methods, an 
inefficient terminal operation,” said he. “These conditions are 
the result of the rapid growth of our cities with the consequent 


“Railway Statistics of the U. S. of A., Year Ending December 
31, 1926,” Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, Chicago, 1926. 

*See L. F. Loree, ‘“‘Railway Freight Transportation,” D. Appleton, 
New York, 1923, page 264. 


increased and more exacting demands and the lack of space 
to expend to meet new requirements. The advent of new trans- 
portation tools (the motor) has temporarily added to the con- 
fusion.””* 

In the last twenty-five years there has been an increase 
of about 50 per cent in the population of the United States as 
a whole and of the eighteen largest terminal cities of 81.5 per 
cent. In this same quarter of a century the number of miles 
of railroad line operation has increased 30 per cent and the 
miles of track, including second and other main tracks, yards, 
and side tracks, have increased 61 per cent. Contemporaneous 
with these developments there has been an increase in freight 
tons carried by rail of 40 per cent, and an increase in the 
amount of freight carried expressed in ton miles—one ton 
of freight hauled one mile—of 224 per cent. Congestion in 
the terminals, the neck of the transportation bottle, is the in- 
evitable result of these greater increases in traffic as compared 
with the increase in railroad facilities. Traffic is increasing 
faster than either the growth of population or railroad facilities. 


Duplication of Freight Terminal Facilities 


The railroads and steamship companies, in their competition 
for inbound and outbound freight traffic, have been compelled 
to establish a large number of freight terminals adjacent to 
the important industrial and commercial districts. As the char- 
acter of the industrial and commercial districts is changed and 
new areas are developed, new competitive facilities have been 
established adjacent to the industries, wholesale houses, and 
retail shops to preserve the status of the rivalry of the railroads 
serving the distriets. 


In Philadelphia, the three rail lines serving the city—the 
Pennsylvania, the Reading, and the Baltimore and Ohio—have 
invested millions of dollars in competitive terminal freight fa- 
cilities. These three railroads operate 146 freight stations, 
over fifty pier connections with steamship lines, more than 1,000 
miles of terminal rail trackage, and over 1,300 private industrial 
sidings connect the rail lines with the factories, mills, ware- 
houses, and other business concerns in the district. 


Similar conditions are to be found in other large terminal 
areas. The statement has been made that the railroads own 
and occupy more land in.the downtown heart of Chicago than 
do commercial businesses.* 

In all major terminal zones there is an almost ceaseless 
movement and cross movement of traffic over the network of 
railroad tracks and over the city streets of traffic in railroad 
cars and in motor and horse drawn vehicles to, from, and be- 
tween various stations and steamship piers. 


Physical Limitations of the Terminal Areas 


The congestion of traffic in many leading terminal cities 
is a result of the physical formations of the city sites. In New 
Orleans the cross currents of rail, Mississippi River, coastwise 
water, and foreign ocean traffic surge through the old river 
front or levee districts, the result of years of fierce competition 
for both water and rail traffic in the area. 

New York’s water-bound terminal district on Manhattan 
Island is so congested with local delivery traffic and passenger 
vehicular traffic that freight traffic has been forced to the Jersey 
and Brooklyn terminals. The delays incident to lighterage and 
carfloat deliveries have led several of the carriers serving the 
terminal to use the facilities of the United States Trucking 
Corporation, a local delivery company, to perform the terminal 
services incident to the pick-up and delivery of less-than-carload 
freight on Manhattan Island. 

Chicago is circumscribed by the “loop” so that freight de- 
livery service is seriously delayed by the terrific congestion in 
this district. The large holdings of the railroads in the dis- 
trict have restricted commercial and industrial development so 
that industries are seeking places to expend outside the “loop.” 

St. Louis is separated from the markets and sources of 
supply of the east by the broad Mississippi. The terminals of 
the eastern rail lines are maintained in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
across the river. Although the Eads and Merchants bridges 
now span the river, these were so late in coming that the west- 
ern railroads had acquired all the desirable freight station sites 
in St. Louis before the eastern roads crossed the river. The 
terminals of the eastern rail carriers are now connected with 
“off-track” stations in the industrial and commercial districts 
by the tractors and trailers of the Columbia Terminals Com- 
pany, a local cartage and terminal freight handling company. 


’Fifth Annual Conocation, Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
April 21, 1926. 


‘J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting engineer. 
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New industrial and business districts developed on the 
heights back of the old river front district in Cincinnati and 
the congestion of railroads, freight traffic, and local vehicular 
traffic made necessary a new method of handling freight sta- 
tions, and yard tracks ef the several railroads entering the city 
had to be increased at great expense or a system of coordinated 
mail and motor freight service had to be developed. The latter 
alternative was chosen and the Cincinnati Motor Terminals 
Company has developed a comprehensive system of station and 
sub-station freight distribution service. 

Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other great terminals, bound within the confines of physical 
barriers, are facing the problem of alleviating terminal con- 
gestion through plans that seek to raise the pulse of the traffic 
that passes through the transportation arteries that bear freight 
traffic into, out of, or through their limits. 


Lack of Planning 


Few cities of the United States were laid out on definite 
plans. Washington and Indianapolis are notable examples of 
the few that have been planned. In the few cities where defi- 
nite plans have been adopted, later developments have been 
permitted to relegate the plans to the discard. The magnificent 
city plan of Washington, the masterpiece of the engineer, 
L’Enfant, has been changed and mutilated in the rush of real 
estate development. Cleveland discontinued its Mall plan to 
accommodate a new rail terminal without adopting any new 
plan to take its place. 

Cities are not planning for development in the volume of 


Table No. 1 


Receipts Per 
Ton-Mile 
Freight 
ooo SG OLLl 


Nation Remarks 

United States 

Canada Roads with annual revenues of 
$500,000 or more 

Excluding Ireland. 

.1257 Francs in 1922 


Incomplete—Based on gold mark 
Year ending June 30 


All railways 
State railways 


-0288 
.0128 
-0137 
-0208 
-0376 
0386 


Great Britain .... 
France 


Germany 


Imperial Government Railways 
Including $4,841,036 ‘non-cash’ 
freight 


freight traffic that is certain to come, if not already upon them, 
as it is in the vast majority of terminals. 

The narrow and often tortuous streets of the older cities 
of the United states are physically inadequate to carry the pres- 
ent volume of vehicular traffic. This is especially true in the 
streets leading to and from railroad freight stations, which are 
usually in the oldest sections of the cities. Even the newer 
cities are failing, in many cases, to provide broad streets to 
accommodate this traffic in the future. 


Inadequate Traffic Control 


The cities of the United States are passing through a period 
in which literally hundreds of plans of traffic control are being 
tried in order to relieve the unbearable pressure. Inadequate 
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Uneconomical Railroad Terminal Services 


The wasteful use of transportation in the terminals cop. 
tributes to terminal congestion. The many railroad tracks ip 
these districts are used for trap and ferry cars, loaded to a 
small fraction of their capacity, between industries and railroad 
stations. Switch movements of carload freight from industry 
to industry are performed by the carriers often at switching 
rates made without regard to carload minimum weights. Cars 
are used extravagantly to distribute less-than-carload traffic be. 
tween stations and sub-stations of the same road and in inter. 


Table No. 2 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND OF EIGHTEEN LARGEST CITIES 1920-1925 


In- 
City Ld 


Baltimore 
Boston 

Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 

New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 
Eighteen Cities 
United States 


1925 
796,296 
781,529 
538,016 

2,995,239 
409,333 
936,485 

1,242,044 

1,222,500 
509,192 
425,435 
452,513 
414,493 

6,251,817 

1,979,364 
631,563 
821,543 . 


11,617,039 


75,994,575 113,994,574 


change service between stations of different roads. Few of the 
cars are loaded to capacity. These wasteful uses of railroad 
freight cars tend to congest the movement of inbound, outbound, 
and through carload traffic within the terminals. 


Some Changes Which Should Be Made 


There is no panacea that will solve the problems of freight 
congestion in all terminal districts. Each city has its own 
peculiar physical and traffic characteristics that must be con- 
sidered in working out a plan to relieve the situation. The 
more important remedial steps to be taken may be summarized 
under the following headings: 


1. Segregation of high speed vehicular traffic from slow. 

2. Improvement of girdling boulevards to avoid necessity of 
— traffic passing through the congested streets of the ter- 
minals. 

3. Improved systems of traffic control. 

».. Elimination of parking in narrow streets in hours of con- 
gestion. 

5. Widening of arterial streets and construction of special high- 
ways for freight traffic to and from terminals of the line carriers. 

. Improvement of belt line switching facilities for carload 
freight traffic, so as to give shippers in all sections of the terminals 
access to the lines of all carriers. 

7. Establishment of modern freight terminals in outlying sec- 
tions for handling inbound and outbound less than carload traffic. — 

8. Designing of through highways to connect the outlying rail- 
road freight stations and the principal industrial and commercial 
districts. 


Table No. 3 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Year 


Number of tons of freight originated by railroads in the U. S....... 
Number of tons of freight carried by railroads in this U. S 
Number of ton-miles hauled railroad (freight) 

Railroad mileage 

Total railroad trackage 

Traffic density (ton miles divided by railroad mileage) 


traffic control, while usually not a cause of the congestion in 
the larger terminals, is an important contributing factor. 


Inadequate Freight Station Facilities 


The railroad freight station facilities in sections of the 
cities where expansion is difficult and sometimes impossible 
because of prohibitively high real estate values, have not, as a 
rule, kept pace with the great increase~in volume of traffic, 
either in size or in improvements in mechanical cargo han- 
dling devices. Time lost by truckmen due to street congestion 
and waiting in lines at the freight stations is increased by the 
time consumed in locating and handling freight in the freight 
sheds, because of inadequate arrangement and equipment. 


516,432,217 
957,863,605 
141,599,157,270 


% In- 

crease 

1925 

over 

1925 1900 
1,350,000,000 161% 
2,300,000,000 140% 
456,000,000,000 224% 
250,003 30% 
415,099 181% 
1,600,000.10 118% 


1900 1910 
968,464,009 
1,745,324,828 
255,016,910,451 
240,830 
351,766 
1,058,905 .10 


1920 
1,317,676,774 
2,305,190,000 

449,125,000,000 

263,821 

377,378 
1,558,445 .10 


192,556 
258,784 
735,365.99 





9. Development of co-ordinated rail and motor delivery and 
pickup system for handling less than carload freight between out- 
lying railroad freight stations and ‘off track’? stations within the 
terminals, or between the outlying terminals and the stores of mer- 
chants and the warehouses of industries within the terminals. 


10. The improvement of co-ordinated cartage service, so that the 
amount of freight per truck can be increased. A recent survey in 
one large terminal showed that tracks are now used to less than 
40 per cent of carrying capacity. A comprehensive plan or OFr- 
ganized cartage and delivery service would tend to increase the 
load per track so that the congestion due to light loaded tracks 
might be materially reduced. 


The benefits of an organized cartage service are well illus- 
trated in England and Canada. London, the largest city in 
the world, handles a tremendous volume of merchandise traffic 
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with only 33 goods stations, through the use of a higher efficient 
cartage service. Montreal handles its city merchandise traffic 
through five principal freight stations and on organized pick-up 
and delivery services. 

The rapid development of the terminal problem forces stu- 
dents of it to the conclusion that, unless immediate steps are 
taken to relieve the situation, the efficiency of the American 
transportation system is in danger of serious impairment. The 
motor vehicle has been proved, through the acid test of actual 
use, to be an efficient terminal carrier of freight, when effi- 
ciently used. It can either be used as an instrument of trans- 
portation to facilitate the terminal handling of cargo, or misused 
promiscuously as a vehicle that will ultimately precipitate the 
breakdown of the transportation system by congesting the ter- 
minals beyond their capacity to handle traffic. 

Later articles of this series will deal with efforts made and 
under consideration by carriers and shippers to ‘solve the prob- 
lem of moving a greater volume of traffic at lower limit costs 
through the eye of the transportation needle—the terminal. 


om 





Personal Notes 


0 ee tO 


D. F. Sapp, member of the South Carolina state commission, 
died April 29. Governor Richards has appointed as his suc- 
cessor T. C. Cunningham, a farmer, of Chester, S. C., for a 
term of one year. 

A. S. Morrison, who has been with the Shipping Board for 
some time, has been appointed acting director of the board’s 
bureau of operations, succeeding Caldwell Jenkins, who was 
recently made a vice-president of the Fleet Corporation. 

At a recent meeting of the Eastern Carolina Wholesale 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association, Inc., the name of the 
organization was changed to Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc. 

Robert B. Tunstall has been appointed assistant general 
counsel of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley. 
Cc. R. Lowry has been appointed assistant attorney. Both ap- 
pointments are effective May 16. 

Lenoy Poole has been appointed general agent, San Fran- 
cisco-Sacramento Railroad, at Birmingham, Ala. 

S. A. Hughes has been appointed colonization agent for the 
Frisco. 

F. H. Porter has been appointed president of the Santa Fe 
Northwestern, succeeding G. A. Porter, who died. 

W. P. Dolan has been appointed car accountant, Santa Fe, at 
Los Angeles, succeeding Col. S. M. Saltmarsh, who died. 

A. L. Johnson has been appointed district freight agent of 
the American Mail Line, in charge of the middle western dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Chicago. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Cincinnati held a meeting at the Hotel 
Sinton May 9. The urgency of new terminal facilities for the 
city was discussed by Robert A. Taft, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Terminal Committee; Clarence O. Sherrill, city manager; and 
former mayor George Punchta. A resolution expressing regret 
at the death of Colonel Brent Arnold, of the L. & N., was passed. 
J. W. Flannery, president of the club, announced the appoint- 


ment of L. P. Kemper, of the L. & N., as a member of the board 
of governors. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the Wichita 
Club May 12. W.H. Mikesell, dean of the college of liberal arts 
and science and professor of psychology at the University of 
Wichita, spoke. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its first golf 


tournament of the season at Evergreen, 91st St. and Western 
Ave., May 21. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held a meeting May 9. Albert 
Reed, commerce counsel, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, sum- 
marized the recent decision of the Commission in the South- 


western rate case. Announcement was made that a dance would 
be held soon. 





The Joplin Traffic Club held a meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce May 13. T. B. Martin, president of the club and 
traffic commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce, discussed 
the recent decision of the Commission in the Southwestern rate 
case and its effect on Joplin business interests. The Associated 
Traffic Clubs’ program for traffic education was discussed. 





The Pacific Traffic Association held a joint meeting with 
the Pacific Coast Claim Conference at the Palace Hotel May 10. 
R. G. Fagan, superintendent of freight claim protection, Southern 
Pacific, and P. R. Moore, assistant claim agent, Matson Navi- 
gation Company, spoke on “Freight Claim Prevention.” W. G. 
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Hunt, auditor, A. T. & S. F., at Los Angeles, spoke on “Over- 
charge Claims.” Two industrial members of the traffic associa- 
tion discussed the subjects from the shipper point of view. 





The Traffic Club of South Bend will hold a “South Shore 
Lines Night” May 19, at Hudson Lake. The Chicago, South 
Shore and South Bend will run a special train from South Bend. 
There will be dinner and entertainment. The annual picnic 
will be held August 25. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold its annual meeting 
and installation of officers at the Hotel Chase June 1. Lt.-Col. 
William M. Munn, Columbus, O., will speak on ‘‘America and 
the Peace Question.” 





At the meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club, May 3, T. B. Curtis, president of the Traffic Club of 
Atlanta, gave an account of the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Memphis. He also dwelt on the 
necessity for a traffic club maintaining continuous efforts to 
the end of increased membership, due to changing conditions. 
His closing remarks were directed toward the affiliation of the 
club with the national organization. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta will hold a golf tournament at 
the Forest Hills golf course May 17. Prizes will be awarded. 





“In an effort to promote a closer understanding and create 
more of a friendly feeling between shippers and common car- 
riers,” the Portland Industrial Traffic Club entertained repre- 
sentatives from railroads, steamship lines, and truck transporta- 
tion companies at a dinner at the Multnomah Hotel May 2. 
There was an attendance of 110. Among those who addressed 
the meeting were the following: Harry L. Hudson, traffic man- 
ager of the Port of Portland; J. H. Mulchay, assistant traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific; J. M. Jones, postmaster; H. H. 
Smith, superintendent of the American Railway Express; A. S. 
Edmunds, assistant traffic manager of the Union Pacific; Leo F. 
Sauer, general freight agent of the Columbia Pacific Shipping 
Company. and Clyde Spooner, ex-railroad and industrial traffic 
man and founder of the club. There was considerable favorable 
discussion of forming an organization for the purpose of bringing 
together shipper and carrier representatives. 





The Traffic Club of Indianapolis held a dinner-dance at the 
Spink-Arms Hotel May 12. Harry Saunders, chief clerk to the 
auditor of the Belt railroad, was responsible for entertainment 
furnished by the Circle City Trio. A luncheon will be held at 
the Severin Hotel May 19. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold a meeting at the 
Shawnee Hotel, Springfield, O., May 23. Dinner will be served, 
following which the delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America will make their reports. 
Paul C. Martin, attorney, recently returned from Europe, will 
speak on “Moving European Currents.” 





The Transportation Club of Saint Paul held a meeting at 
the Saint Paul Hotel May 10. G. D. Curtis, general manager, 
American Railway Express Company, spoke on “the American 
Railway Express Company, Its Origin, Functions, and Facilities.” 
A program of entertainment was furnished by employes of the 
company. 





The Co-operative Traffic Association of New York held a 
meeting at 68 Lexington Ave., New York, May 12. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual meeting 
and installation of officers at the Palmer House, May 16. Dinner 
will be served and there will be a program of entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a “Mother’s Day 
Luncheon” at the Hotel Baltimore May 10. The Reverend 
William M. Carroll, Redemptorist Church, spoke on “Mother.” 
James Mack, of the Kansas City Grand Opera Company, sang 
several songs, accompanied by ‘Miss Elizabeth Puckett. The 
annual spring golf tournament will be held at the Meadow Lake 
Country Club May 20. 





The Richmond (Virginia) Traffic Club held a meeting at 
the Chamber of Commerce May 9. D. K. Kellogg, treasurer, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac, spoke on “Freight 
Credits.” The delegates to the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America made their report, and there was a 
discussion of plans for the annual outing. 





The Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club held its annual meeting 
and election of officers at the Hotel Harding April 28. There 
was an attendance of 62. Dinner was served and there was 
music. In discussing plans for the coming years, it was decided 
to expand the club to take in members from neighboring cities 
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and to change its name to include the new territory of its mem- 
bership. The new name will be chosen at a meeting in June. 
A committee of fourteen was appointed to visit adjoining cities 
with the object of interesting them in the club. The following 
officers were elected: President, M. B. Lindsay, traffic manager, 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Company; vice-president, L. R. Johnson, 
traffic manager, Power Manufacturing Company; secretary and 
treasurer, L. R. Campbell, traffic manager, The Prendergast 
Company. 





The York Traffic Club held a meeting at the Y. M. C. A. 
May 12. G. H. Powder, director, export and import bureau, 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, spoke. Dinner was served 
and there was a program of music. 





The Greater Binghamton Traffic Club will hold a dinner 
meeting Wednesday evening, May 18, at the Hotel Bennett, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will have a noon meeting May 
16 at the Chamber of Commerce. This will be the next to the 
last weekly meeting of the season. 


ROBINSON ON TRANSPORTATION 


In an address on “Transportation,” before the Traffic Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma City, May 4, Bird 
M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, traced the development of various forms of trans- 
portation from the earliest times and brought his discussion 
down to the problems relating to transportation at the present 
time. 

“As the result of our study of the transportation problem,” 
said he, “we are of the opinion that the consolidation of all of 
the railroads—not a part—is not only necessary, but inevitable, 
and we regard that subject as the most important one now 
confronting the public with respect to the rail carriers.” 

Mr. Robinson said practically all the larger lines or sys- 
tems favored consolidation, but that most of them, if not all 
of them, “want to acquire other strong roads or to participate 
in strong organizations.” 


“Judging from our experience,” said he, “they do not want 
to include the short or weak roads—in other words, they want 
to take the cream and leave the milk. After having become 
the great dominant and controlling factor in the transportation 
business through the absorption of six thousand short lines, they 
have suddenly become afraid of the comparatively small num- 
ber of remaining roads. The fear expressed is that the owners 
of such roads will demand exorbitant prices therefor. With a 
view to meeting that groundless fear, we have, acting for the 
owners of many of them, offered to permit the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix the value at which they are to be sold. 
If all the roads are not consolidated, or if the strong are 
permitted to consolidate without including the short and weak, 
the present unequal and harmful conditions will be accentuated, 
and will result in the loss of thousands of miles of road; in 
fact, it is commonly said by representatives of the large sys- 
tems that a large amount of existing mileage should be scrapped; 
and one of the most outstanding executives of the country 
recently testified that approximately thirty thousand miles of 
existing road ought to be scrapped.” 


Mr. Robinson expressed the view that it would be unwise 
to repeal section 15-a of the interstate commerce act. He did 
not think repeal of the section would benefit the public in the 
way of reduced rates “for the reason that the Commission has 
already apparently gone to the extreme limit in reducing rates 
and our Constitution forbids the fixing of rates that will yield 
less than a fair return on the value of the properties used for 
transportation.” He said the value of the transportation act 
had been demonstrated by the greatly improved service that 
had been given by the railroads thereunder and that “we should 
hesitate long and think well before amending or emasculating that 
act.” He said it would be unwise to repeal section 15-a prior 
to the time that definite provision had been made for the 
consolidation of all railroads into well-balanced competitive 
systems, and that he believed that from forty to fifty systems 
should be created, for the reason that they would not be so 
large and could be operated more efficiently than could the 
large ones proposed. 


Discussing river transportation, Mr. Robinson said there was 
a constant and growing demand on the government for large 
appropriations to be used for improving and keeping the rivers 
open and that the assertion was made that the rivers must be 
kept open to compel the railroads to hold down their rates. He 
said the facts were that, with the exception of only two or three 
rivers, the lowest cost of transportation on the rivers was as 
great as the highest cost by other facilities. He said the great 
cost of improving and keeping open the rivers, that was met by 
the government, was always disregarded when comparing the 
cost of that kind of service with other services. He said the 
limited service possible on the rivers could not become an im- 
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portant factor in the lowering of rates, for the reason that the 
government regulated all rates. He said the railroads, with 
their rapid and efficient service and low cost, had practically 
eliminated the slow and uncertain service on the great majority 
of the rivers, and that yet demands were being made for large 
expenditures on the rivers by the government. He expressed 
the opinion that transportation on practically all the rivers could 
never compete successfully, to any material degree, with the 
railroads and motor cars, and that “the millions upon millions 
being appropriated from time to time and expended on the 
rivers, do not and cannot benefit the public in any substantia] 
way.” 

With references to the motor vehicle, Mr. Robinson said 
the motor was a valuable addition to the world’s transportation 
facilities but that, notwithstanding its great accomplishments, 
there were real limitations to its use, especially for the trans- 
portation of freight. In principle, he said, it was a reversion 
to the wagon of some centuries ago. He said the motor car 
had great speed and in that respect was not comparable with 
the wagon, but that, like the wagon, it was greatly limited in 
its capacity to handle heavy weights and bulky objects. He said 
that, like the wagon, the motor car was a success only on good 
roads, and that the public had furnished that all important way 
for their use. He said billions upon billions of dollars were 
being spent by the public on highways and that practically free 
use of them was permitted to the commercial motor cars. He 
referred to the competition of the motor vehicle, in such cir- 
cumstances, with short line railroads, and warned that the 
public would suffer from attempts to use the motor vehicle out- 
side its proper sphere of moving light traffic. 

In conclusion Mr. Robinson said: 


I may summarize what I have said as follows: In the beginning, 
transportation was an individual affair. In its second stage, it was 
a local affair. In its third stage, beginning when the railroads were 
first constructed, it became a national affair, and since the develop- 
ment of the railroad and steamships and the rapid transmission of 
information by wire; it has become, and is now, a world affair. The 
country having the most extensive and efficient transportation: fa- 
cilities and service will be the most prosperous and exercise the 
greatest influence in the affairs of the world. We now possess the 
most and the best of such facilities, and are, beyond a doubt, the 
richest and most influential nation in the world. One thing we must 
do, if we are to remain in that most enviable position, and that is, 
maintain, extend and improve our transportation agencies. 

I am confident that you will finally conclude, after an extensive 
study of the problem, that the railroads of this country are of the 
first and greatest importance; in fact, equal in importance to all 
other kinds of transportation agencies combined, and I am sure 
that the interest of the public is so interwoven and allied, that it 
must, in its own interest, foster and protect them to the fullest pos- 
sible degree. When you are engaged in the consideration of the rail- 
roads, I recommend that you give special consideration to the short 
lines; they have heretofore rendered this nation untold and invaluable 
service, and the great majority of them are worthy of your fostering 
care. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


General conditions in the Great Lakes region all point to 
slightly better business for the months of May, June, July and 
August this year, as against the same period last year, according 
to the reports of the commodity committees at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board at Cleve- 
land last week. 

The report of the chamber of commerce committee indi- 
cates that there is a large amount of building construction under 
way in the territory. Detroit leads, with improvements aggre- 
gating 30 millions of dollars; Cleveland comes next with 24 
millions; Flint, Michigan, 9; Toledo, 3.5, and so on, totaling 
more than 75 million dollars of construction work in process. 
The report showed a considerable increase in the number of 
persons employed in the area of the board. 

M. J. Gormley, manager of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, discussed transportation condi- 
tions throughout the country, which he found to be satisfactory. 
He said every effort was being made to avoid serious dislocation 
in transportation as a result of flood conditions in the south. 

W. J. McGarry, manager of the open-top car section of the 
American Railway Association, called attention to the fact that, 
at a recent meeting of one of the boards at San Antonio, Texas, 
visitors from Mexico attended and were so impressed with the 
work they saw that it has been decided to form regional boards 
in that country. 

There were more than 650 delegates at the meeting. Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, was present at the morning 
session, and in the evening delivered an address before a joint 
banquet of the board and the Cleveland Traffic Club. 

Officers elected were as follows: President, Kenneth A. 
Moore, Detroit, assistant traffic manager of the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; vice-president, W. I. 
Nokely, transportation commissioner of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce; general secretary, Frank H. Baer, transportation 
commissioner of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The next meeting of the board will be held in September 
at Detroit. 

T. G. Macomber, in retiring as president of the board, dis- 
cussed the subject of cooperative rate-making as follows: 
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May 14, 1927 


my four years as president of your board, and because of 
astta’ have experienced the privilege of appearing before many 
audiences and, while-I have always had one thought in mind, I have 
withheld the expression of that thought for this occasion. Undoubt- 
edly, many of you have read in The Traffic World and, perhaps, in 
some of the board proceedings, certain suggestions of the possibility 
of carrying this idea of cooperation between the buyer and the seller 
of transportation beyond the boundaries of the jurisdiction of the car 
service division and into the field of rate-making. To me the idea is 
not only possible of execution, but is sensible and practical and should 
receive serious consideration of every man that is within my hearing. 


For the last three weeks I have been engaged in a hearing before 
the Commission. In proceedings of this character, the railroad lawyers 
gather around one side of the table and the shippers and their counsel 
the other, not for the purpose of a frank and free discussion of their 
respective businesses so that there may be a better understanding, 
put, rather, for the purpose of opposing each other and most always 
in anything but a friendly manner. The element of cooperation finds 
no place and is, ordinarily, unwelcome in these proceedings. 


This case I mention is only one of many important rate proceed- 
ings now before the Commission. There will be many more. They 
appear to be increasing rather than decreasing. To me, therefore, 
this suggestion of the possibility of real cooperation between the 
makers of the freight rates and the users of the freight rates has a 
most definite fact. In my opinion, the question of transportation 
charges is at present with us in this board work. 


The important item of interest to the railroad owners, the oper- 
ators, and the shippers, is net income. I can see little difference as 
to whether or not the net income is affected by car distribution, ton 
miles, car movement, employee efficiency, heavier loading, or freight 
rates. It seems to me that, if we have learned the valuable lesson 
that by cooperation we have partly done the job and had a beneficial 
affect upon that important item of net income, we should not hesitate 
to complete it with respect to transportation charges. 
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There is, of course, a certain group that is bound to be opposed 
to this idea, but let us remember that there was a certain group 
opposed to Mr. Conn’s idea. There will always be some who will be 
opposed to anything progressive. Even you and I, four years ago, 
were skeptical of — beneficial results accruing from meetings of 
this character. I predict, unhesitatingly, that, if the task of settling 
rate disputes between railroads and shippers and railroads and com- 
munities is undertaken in the same loyal, energetic, and enthusiastic 
manner as was this regional advisory board work, the results will 
be entirely satisfactory to everyone. 

The railroad executives and the shippers, and particularly those 
interested in this regional advisory board work, are men of extraordi- 
nary intelligence. They have more than demonstrated their ability to 
handle jobs of a character that require real honest to God cooperation, 
and are men amply qualified to do the jobs that I have in mind. 

Frankly, I think the responsibility for initiating cooperative rate 
making program rests with the railroads, and they should undertake 
that job for the same reason and in the same manner they did this 
regional advisory board work. I further predict that, if the railroad 
executives would accept these suggestions seriously and select a man 
with the qualifications of Mr. Conn, if it be possible to find him, and 
delegate to him that job in just the same way as they delegated the 
regional advisory board job to Mr. Conn, he would accomplish the 


‘ results, for, as I said before, that essential to cooperation is a definite 


understanding that to do anything is a possible investment to both 
parties, and I think that nearly every railroad executive and every 
responsible shipper has already learned that valuable lesson from this 
advisory board work. 

I will make a further prediction that, if the railroad executives 
will accept this suggestion seriously and will select such a man as I 
have recommended, or, in fact, a committee of railroad executives 
not antagonistic to the idea, to meet with a small committee of ship- 
pers, there could, in a very short time, be a program for cooperative 
rate making adopted that would be workable and be worth millions 
to the railroads and shippers of this country. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





FUNCTION OF A TRAFFIC BUREAU 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am desirous of being enlightened as to what constitutes 
the duties of a civic traffic bureau—that is, a bureau operated 
in connection with a chamber of commerce by its funds or, 
perhaps, supported wholly or in part by an appropriation from 
the municipality in which it operates. 

It has been my thought that such a bureau should confine 
itself entirely to matters affecting the community as a whole, 
such as general rate investigations, smaller rate adjustments 
which, perhaps, would enable the establishment of new indus- 
tries and enterprises in the community, and the like, and not 
the quotation of freight rates, auditing of freight bills, and col- 
lection of overcharge and loss and damage claims for various 
individuals. 

The reason in support of this thought is that the source of 
income to provide funds for the operation of the bureau is from 
taxes levied upon the citizens and enterprises, among which 
the public utilities may be listed as the heaviest payers and, 
obviously, it is unfair to them to demand that they contribute 
to a cause which, perhaps, might put a crimp in their revenues. 
Such a procedure appears rather confiscatory and, further, be- 
ing a contributor, it is but fair that the carriers be furnished 
with the same service as other individuals. 

I am firmly of the opinion that traffic associations or bureaus 
operated with public funds and under the guidance of a duly 
constituted board of directors are very essential to the welfare 
of every wide-awake city and community, but its activities con- 
fined to the bounds as stated above. My beliefs may be wrong 
and in order perhaps to clarify them, I am addressing this to 
the readers of the Open Forum in order that more concrete 
ideas may be elicited from them through these columns. 

Williamson, Inman & Company, 

Atlanta, Ga., May 7, 1927. By J. D. Baker. 


COOPERATIVE RATE MAKING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I cannot help but congratulate Mr. Chandler on his splendid 
answer to the dream of “cooperative rate making.” 

The word “cooperation” is the most abused word in our 
Present day life. It sounds beautiful in theory, but meets with 
many obstacles in practice. 

I agree absolutely with Mr. Chandler that traffic managers 
would not be willing to let other traffic managers on a com- 
mittee set their rates for them. It would be ridiculous to think 
of a traffic manager for a coal company setting rates on live 
stock or lumber. 

It would be still more ridiculous to suppose that a traffic 
Manager would allow even a committee of traffic men in the 
same field of manufacture to set rates for him. ‘The writer has 


been in one or two very important conferences where the car- 
riers and the rate committee invited the competitive traffic man- 
agers to get together and agree to a basis of rates, and both 
failed. They failed for the same reason that “cooperative rate 
making” will fail—because those who hold advantages will not 
give them up voluntarily. 

There is nothing seriously wrong with the present system 
of rate making. One or two amendments could be made that 
would improve it, and one of these would be to limit voting on 
a proposition to lines that would actually participate in the 
proposed rates. 

In answer to Mr. Chandler, I do not think anyone would 
be willing to go back to the old methods of rate making except 
those who had unfair advantages, as intimated by Mr. Chandler. 

J. P. Friel, Traffic Manager, 
North Star Strawboard Mills. 
Quincy, Ill., May 10, 1927. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been following your editorials on cooperative rate 
making and am extremely interested in Mr. Chandler’s letter 
published in your issue of May 7. 

In your issue of April 16 you editorially referred to some 
comments made by me on the same subject, and you called 
attention to the fact that I offered no definite plan. Mr. Chan- 
dler’s remarks anent Mr. Childe’s plan justifies my position in 
adhering to a premise upon which all shippers can unite, to 
wit: We have reached a condition in our traffic relations with 
carriers so unsatisfactory that we need a joint conference or 
conferences, especially with the southwest and Mississippi Val- 
ley carriers, at which the carriers, after cleaning house, can 
offer a plan for improvement and to which the shippers can 
be invited to cooperate in the perfection of such plan and in 
the working out of the necessary details. Of course, conditions 
have been worse, but they can be made far more satisfactory 
than at present. 

Pride of individual opinion, self-aggrandizement, hobby 
horse equestrianism, constitutional individual opposition to the 
opnion of others, and all human elements attending the launch- 
ing of a plan by any individuals covering a field of such mag- 
nitude is obviated under my plociy. I do not believe any indi- 
vidual shipper can offer a fully practicable and workable plan 
nor, for that matter, any individual railroad traffic officer. 

The advisory boards, while grounded on certain fundamental 
thoughts of S. Davies Warfield, subsequently remodeled, re- 
vamped, readjusted, and materially improved upon by Donald C. 
Conn., were not brought to their present state of efficiency until 
many minds among the carriers and shippers grappled with the 
underlying thought and worked out the mechanical details. But 
the railroads presented the initial plans and called the initial 
conferences. 

Mr. Chandler, while tearing down Mr. Childe’s plan, wisely 
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offers none himself, for in rebuttal Mr. Childe might be impelled 
to demonstrate the impracticability of Mr. Chandler’s plan, and 
that would be but human. Mr. Chandler, in my opinion, stands 
preeminently alone when he states: “It seems to me that we 
have about the nearest thing to cooperative rate making that 
can be economically devised.” True, he later qualifies his 
position by stating: “If such a plan can be devised (and I 
am not saying that it cannot, but I am frank to admit that I 
do not see how it can be done) let us put it up to the railroads 
and see if we can get their cooperation.” 

In this qualifying statement Mr. Chandler seems to agree 
with my premise, although he does not say so in sO many 
words. That is what I propose should be done. And if the 
railroads say to us that they can do no better than they are 
presently doing, then we will employ the regulatory agencies 
and call upon them to exercise at least good sportsmanship 
in obeying the mandates of such regulatory agencies and 
estopping their practice of decrying the justness and fairness 
of such mandates and, indeed, sometimes absolutely ignoring 
the same, placing upon the shippers the burden of carrying them 
into the courts. 

If Mr. Childe and others who have plans will hold them in 
abeyance until such time as the railroads submit something 
definite and such shippers will unite in demanding a conference 
or conferences, as suggested, and if Mr. Chandler and others 
who do not like Mr. Childe’s plan, or somebody else’s plan, 
will stop tearing them down and also unite in an appeal to 
the carriers for improyement—or an affirmation that there can 
be no improvement—then we will get somewhere, even though 
it be only to put behind us the hope that present conditions 
touching cooperative rate making are susceptible of improvement. 
And I will venture to predict that the carriers will not stand 
forth before the shipping public and take the position that 
they have reached the acme of perfection in traffic relations 
with the shippers. 

Mr. Chandler is apparently fortunate in discovering ways 
and means properly to use and secure fair and voluntary ad- 
justments (other than advances) from the standing rate com- 
mittees and other committees of the carriers with whom he 
deals. The members of the Southern Traffic League have not 
been so fortunate and I have written Mr. Chandler asking him 
for a solution of the mystery which he has apparently solved, 
but which is a closed book to us of the southwest and Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

A. G. T. Moore, Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pine Association. 
New Orleans, La., May 10, 1927. 


MILEAGE SCALE RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The decision of the Commission in Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 207, serves to indicate that every big rate 
case being decided by the Commission is being based on dis- 
tance scales of rates to apply on both classes and commodities. 

In support of this conclusion, I call attention to the fact 
that the class rates between points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion and Eastern Trunk Line territories are now based on dis- 
tance scales prescribed by the Commission. Then the rates on 
cottonseed and cottonseed products between all points in the 
Southwest, in 98 I. C. C. 183, were prescribed by the Commission 
on mileage basis; and, in 100 I. C. C. 513, the class rates between 
points in Southern territory were placed on mileage scales, and 
in 113 I. C. C. 389, the rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials 
between points in the south were prescribed on basis of mile- 
age rates by the Commission. 

Now, in spite of the fact that all of these important recent 
rates cases, in which the classes and important commodities 
have been treated by the Commission on the mileage scale basis 
of making rates, there is no official mileage table in effect show- 
ing the distances between points in the United States generally, 
and both shippers and carriers are forced to determine the dis- 
tances between any two given points from the individual mile- 
age tables of the different carriers. When it is considered that 
there are so many routes via which shipments moving any con- 
siderable distance may move, and the further fact that but very 
few mileage tables of the individual carriers are available to 
shippers, comparatively speaking, it can be appreciated that it is 
not only extremely difficult, but almost impossible, in some in- 
stances, for shippers to determine the correct official distances 
on which to base the rates on their commodities. 

When Agent F. A. Leland filed tariffs for the southwestern 
lines putting into effect the scales of mileage rates prescribed 
by the Commission in 98 I. C. C. 183, to apply on cottonseed and 
cottonseed products between points in the whole southwestern 


territory, I protested to the Commission on September 2, 1925, in 
part, as follows: 


The tariffs are objectionable to protestant because, among other 
things, Leland’s I. C. C. 1757 and I. GC. C. 1758 do not contain specific 
point to point rates from the vast origin territory to the wide destina- 
tion territory, in compliance with section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce act; but they merely show mileage scales, and give reference 
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to a long list of distance tables, which are t i ini 
short-line distances upon which rates ae te te deen ee 
method of publishing rates to cover a large part of the United Stat : 
cannot do otherwise than lead to chaos, uncertainty, and dispute 
Shippers are unable to secure many of carriers’ individual milea os 
tables, in the first place, and even if the mileage tables could . 
secured the task of computing the rates would still be so stupendous 
as to baffle all but the most seasoned rate experts, resulting in a con 
tinuity of claims, damaging to shippers and carriers alike—but of 
tremendous benefit to rate sharks, who prey upon shippers’ and 
carriers’ mistakes. 

Protestant does not believe that the wording nor the intention of 
section 6 of the interstate commerce act permits the publication of 
mileage scales of rates to cover so extensive a territory as is at- 
tempted in Leland’s I. C. C. 1758 and I. C. C. 1758. We also believe 
that carriers are failing to fulfill their duty as plainly laid down in 
the interstate commerce act, and we therefore urgently insist that 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission is, to now prevent 
the carriers from establishing such a dangerous and odious precedent, 
- so a, —— the past and present methods and practices 
of tariff publication. 

The action of Agent Leland, on behalf of the Southwestern car- 
riers, in publishing only mileage scales of rates in his I. C. 1757 
and I. C. C. 1758, knowing full well that not all the mileage tables 
named could be secured by shippers, constitutes an unreasonable 
method of publishing rates, and is in violation of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act. If the above named tariffs are permitted 
to become operative in their present form, then, under section 6 
of the interstate act, every single one of the mileage tables named 
in the tariffs must be on file and open to public inspection on or 
before the effective date of the tariffs, at every point of origin 
covered, and also at every point of destination embraced in the said 
tariffs. Otherwise it will be impossible (and therefore unreasonable), 
for shippers to determine short-line distances. Before short-line dis- 
tances can be determined for use in calculating the rates named in 
the mileage scales published in Leland’s I. C. C. 1757 and I. C. C. 
1758, each mileage table named in the tariffs must be available, 
and we respectfully urge the Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
if no other reason was found which might justify the suspension of 
the tariffs named, that this one reason does justify their suspension 
until such a time as the carriers may be able to certify to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that each and every mileage table 
named in the said tariffs is on file and open for public inspection 
at every point of origin and every point of destination contem- 
plated in the above named tariffs. 


The Commission did not suspend the cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products tariffs, which carried only mileage scales, and 
they became effective September 15, 1925. Since these particu- 
lar tariffs became effective the Southwestern Freight Bureau has 
been gradually publishing in them, by means of supplements and 
reissues, rate making mileages from point to point. At the 
present time, however, these mileages are far from complete 
and the rates to and from many points have to be determined 
on mileages, which must be determined by actually computing 
the mileages from the available sources. The Official Guide is 
about the only place where shippers can locate mileages to cover 
all lines, and as the mileages shown in the Official Guide are 
passenger mileages, they are not always the official ones to be 
used for computation of freight rates. Therefore, there are con- 
tinually arising disputes between different shippers, and between 
shippers and carriers as to the correct rates to be applied. One 
shipper may figure distances via five or six routes, and take the 
shortest distances thus determined to make a rate to base a 
price quotation on, only to find that, when the shipment actually 
moves, the railroad agent at destination will most likely com- 
pute the mileage and rate via the route by which the shipment 
actually moved from origin to destination, entirely overlooking 
the fact that the tariffs permit the protection of the rates made 
via the short-line mileage, in connection with all lines parties to 
the tariffs, unless specifically provided to the contrary. It may 
be that the railroad agent at destination will recognize the fact 
that the rates should be made on the short-line distance, but that 
he will figure via an entirely different route from that which the 
shipper used, and, consequently, collect a different rate from 
consignees. All this leads to a multitude of claims, both be- 
tween shippers for freight adjustments, and undercharges and 
overcharges between shippers and the railroads. 


Considering the present growing tendency of the Commis- 
sion to prescribe rates made on basis of mileage scales, and the 
many instances where it has already prescribed mileage scales 
of rates, which are now in effect, it seems to the writer that one 
of the things most urgently needed righ now in rate making 
circles, as well as by all shippers, is an official mileage table, 
which should carry the rate making distances between all the 
principal cities and towns in the United States. It is realized 
that the compiling and publication of such a mileage table would 
be an enormous undertaking. But the different tariff publishing 
bureaus in the different territories in the United States already 
have the figures compiled for the short-line mileages between 
points in the respective territories, and it would seem that all 
this data could be combined by some one of the tariff publish- 
ing bureaus, and with a minimum amount of work the short- 
line distances, or rate making distances between all points could 
be published, under one cover. 

This would certainly help both shippers and carriers more 
accurately to determine correct rates to apply to given move 
ments, and would be bound to reduce greatly overcharge and 
undercharge freight claim expenses to both carriers and ship- 
pers. I would be glad to see this matter discussed in your 
columns, and to find out if other shipper representatives have 
been having and are still having the same trcubles with mileage 
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scale rates as I am, and if it would, in the opinion of other prac- 
tical rate men, be possible to bring about the publication of 
such an official distance table as that I have here outlined. 
C. E. McDaniel, Traffic Manager, 
National Cottonseed Products Corporation. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 5, 1927. 


SHIPPING BOARD POLICY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Another episode in the situation created by question hav- 
ing been raised as to the attitude of the Shipping Board with 
respect to permanent government ownership of shipping lines 
and a new ship construction program has occurred with ex- 
change of telegrams between Chairman O’Connor, of the borad, 
and the Pacific American Steamship Association. 

The association telegraphed Chairman O’Connor that, on 
account of the action of the Chambe rfo Commerce of the United 
States in having gone on record against a new program for 
ship construction and in favor of transfer of government ships 
to private hands, agitation had been started on the Pacific coast 
for privately owned ships. 

“Is the Shipping Board in favor of government owned or 
privately owned merchant ships?” the association asked Mr. 
O’Connor. 

Replying, Chairman O’Connor said the board was in favor 
of “carrying out the merchant marine act, which provides for 
an American merchant marine ultimately to be privately owned,” 
and that “meanwhile and until private American capital can and 
will take it over, ships are to be operated by the government 
for the protection of commerce and national security.” 

Chairman O’Connor referred to S. 5792, the bill introduced 
in the Senate February 22, 1927, by Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, and which 
has caused apprehension on the part of those who are opposed 
to the government getting deeper into the shipping business. 
Mr. O’Connor said the bill “merely provides means for carrying 
out = merchant marine act and leaves the door open to private 
capital.” 

The Jones bill provides that the Shipping Board “shall not 

sell any vessel or any line of vessels when in its judgment the 
building up and maintenance of an adequate merchant marine 
can be best served by continued ownership of such vessel or 
such line by the United States.” 
The bill also provides that the board may recondition and 
improve vessels owned by the United States and in its posses- 
sion or control “so as to equip them adequately for competition 
in the foreign trade of the United States.” 

With respect to new ship construction, the bill provides: 

Section 4. The necessity for the replacement of vessels owned 
by the United States and in the possession or under the control of 
the board and the construction of additional up-to-date cargo, com- 
bination cargo and _ passenger, and passenger ships, to give the 
United States an adequate merchant marine, is hereby recognized, 
and the board is authorized and directed to present to Congress from 
time to time, recommendations setting forth what new vessels are 
required, and the estimated cost thereof, to the end that Congress 
may, from time to time, make provision for replacements and. addi- 
tions. All vessels built by the board shall be built in the United States, 
and they shall be planned with reference to their possible usefulness 
as auxiliaries to the naval and military services of the United States. 

Section 5. No vessel constructed pursuant to this act shall be 
sold without the consent of Congress hereafter given. 


_ Section 6. The appropriations necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of this act are hereby authorized. 


MERGER OF U. S.-ITALIAN LINES 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Plans for the unification of the four Italian lines which 
operate in the trans-Atlantic trade between New York and 
Italian parts are being completed. Counting the tonnage now 
In operation, building and planned, a fleet of sixteen trans- 
Atlantic liners will be placed under one operating head. The 
consolidation scheme is said to also include Italian coastal and 
South American lines. 

The unification scheme would combine the Cosulich, Navi- 
gazione Generale Italiana, Lloyd Sabaudo and Transatlantica 
Italiana Lines. The four companies at present maintain sepa- 
rate offices in New York and Italy and not only would the 
Proposed plan result in great savings in overhead, but it also 
would enable sailing schedules to be so regulated as to offer 
improved service. 

Students of shipping see in the move, however, a plan on 
the part of Mussolini to weld the separate units into one whole 
for the purpose of making the company one of the greatest 
in the trans-Atlantic trade. It is known that the Premier has 
shown a keen interest in Italy’s maritime future and he has 
taken part in a series of conferences with the Italian Minister 
of Marine and the Italian naval architect De Meo, who has 
invented a new propulsion method. 

_ Out of these conferences, the three have conceived two 
liners which are to be known as the Rex and Duce. Plans 
are reported to have been drawn already for their construction 
and it is understood they will be of 48,000 tons displacement 
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each, and will be able to maintain an average speed of more 
than thirty knots. This speed, which will make them the fast- 
est in the world, is to be attained by De Meo’s invention, which 
is said to involve placing a series of propellers midships instead 
of the usual stern position. 

One of the factors that has led Mussolini to consolidate 
the lines is the proposed Rex and Duce which will be operated 
by the unified lines. The government, it is understood, will 
defray a large part of the expense, as no one company would 
be in a position to carry out so costly an experiment. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo market has remained strong the last week, 
though charter rates have been slightly below the highest levels 
recorded last week and actual fixtures have been somewhat 
fewer. It was expected that the figures reached in the sharp 
spurt which followed discovery that vessels available for May 
loading were scarce would be lowered, but there was nothing 
to indicate a decided reaction. The fact of the situation is that 
shipowners, encouraged by the sudden demands, asked higher 
prices than shippers were willing to pay. The result was that 
the latter withdrew in many instances. Owners, in turn, chose 
to send their ships in ballast to the Argentine market, which 
has continued strong for both June and July loading. 

It is becoming apparent that, while rates probably will 
remain around their current level for the full cargo trades, 
business will stay moderately steady for the immediate future. 
Brokers do not expect traffic to be as large in June as in the 
present month, but, if this proves to be correct, shipowners 
can fall back on the Argentine outward trades. Meanwhile, 
steamship lines with regular sailings report that business is 
fair, nothing unusual, yet no indication of a slump such as 
that which characterized the overseas freight market last spring 
about this time. 

Among the recent grain fixtures were 18c a 100 lbs. from 
Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 19c to Hamburg, 22c to 238c 
Montreal to Lisbon-Leixoes, 174%4c Montreal to Hamburg-Bremen, 
with other fixtures at slightly lower rates. 


Changes in steamship conference tariffs are announced as 
follows: 


Trans-Atlantic—Continental Conferences—Changes: Liquors in 
barrels or cases to Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam $1.00 per cu. 
ft.; —same to Hamburg and Bremen $1.10 per cubic foot. All rates 
in commodity list will apply until August 31, 1927, except where tariff 
specifically mentions an earlier date. Open rates will, generally speak- 
ing, remain ‘‘open’”’ until December 31, 1927. 

Trans-Atlantic—French Atlantic Ports—Changes: The base rate 
of $10.00 per 40 cubic feet which formerly applied to packages not 
weighing over two tons has been extended to apply on pieces not 
exceeding three tons each. The heavy lift scale does not affect auto- 
mobiles in packages weighing three tons or less. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference has made several changes on 
certain commodities which were mostly advances so far as the tariff 
is concerned but on all of these shown below shippers are privileged 
to take out contracts at rates considerably under the tariff figure. 
These contracts cover all shipments made by the shipper until the 
end of the year, but they are interchangeable among the Conference 
lines. The following is a list of the principal commodities affected, 
the higher figures indicate the new tariff rates, while the lower is the 
rate which may be secured by virtue of signing the term contracts: 
Old newspapers, $8.50 and $7.50; serap rubber and scrap copper, $7.50 
and $5.00; borax, $12,00 and $9.00; tanning extract, $12.50 and $10.00; 
tanning bark, $14.00 and $11.50; contracts good until August 31st may 
be taken out on rice at rate of $4.00 per ton as against new tariff 
rate of $5.50. 

Argentine and Uruguay—River Plate. Changes: Shingles, N. O. S. 
now take 4th class—copper shingles 3d class. Automatic refrigerators 
also units and parts now take 3d class, weight or measurement. 

Brazil—Rio, Santos and Bahia. Changes: Automatic refrigerators 
and equipment now take 2d elass, whether shipped separately or 
together. Effective July 1st rates to Bahia and Maceio, Brazil, will 
be horizontally increased $1.00 per ton throughout the tariff; impure 
vaseline now takes the same rate as applies on lubricating grease. 


Answering the announcement made by Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. that the rates on canned goods and dried fruits would not 
be raised on ships of the Donaldson Line and Harrison Direct 
Line to conform with the new tariffs, the Pacific Coast-Europe 
Conference rescinded its action of March 15, guaranteeing ship- 
pers a 90-day protection period on the change of rates. 

This action is virtually equivalent to declaring an open 
rate on these commodities, and would indicate that the lower 
rate quoted by Balfour, Guthrie and Company will not only be 
met, but also may be reduced by the conference carriers. 

The canned goods and dried fruits rate situation has been 
the subject of considerable discussion for six months, and it 
was generally believed that the matter was finally settled in 
March, when the conference announced that the new rates of 
85 cents per 100 pounds on dried fruits and kernels and 80 
cents per 100 pounds on canned goods and honey, decided on 
last December, would go into effect on May 1 to extend to 
April 30, 1928. The proviso was added that rates would only 
be changed on 90 days’ notice to interested shippers and ship- 
pers having bona fide contracts would be protected on their 
quotations. 

It is reported that reorganization of the new Intercoastal 
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Conference along the lines agreed to at a meeting in Hot 
Springs, Ark., several months ago, is expected to be in effect 
by July 1. The action of one line, it is understood, has been 
responsible for the delay in forming the new conference, but 
it is reported that the differences will be settled shortly. Two 
other lines, the Argonaut and Isthmian, as previously indicated, 
are expected to operate independently. 4 

The three groups which will make up the new conference 
are reported to be as follows: Class A—American-Hawaiian, 
Luckenbach and Panama Pacific. Class B—Arrow, Dollar, Mun- 
son-McCormick, Quaker, Transmarine and Williams. Class C— 
California & Eastern, Ocean Transport and Panama Mail. 

The jump in heavy lift rates, which formerly amounted to 
$1 for each ton in excess of ten tons, has been reduced to 50c 
a ton by the Atlantic-Far East Conference lines. 

The River Plate and Brazil Conference voted to extend the 
existing rates, which have been in effect since last June 30, 
to the end of the year. This extension includes the advance 
of $1 a ton on shipments to Bahia and Maceio, which was ap- 
proved at the conference’s last meeting. The increase was 
adopted because of difficulties in landing cargo at those ports. 

All lines operating tonnage to River Plate Ports are mem- 
bers of the conference. 

Effective in July the Translantic Steamship Company, repre- 
sented on the Pacific Coast by the General Steamship Corpora- 
tion, will inaugurate two services from the Pacific Coast to 
Australia in place of the one now in operation. One of these, 
to be known as the North Pacific-Australia direct service, will 
have monthly sailings from Columbia River, Puget Sound and 
British Columbia, final loading to be at Vancouver, from which 
port vessels will proceed direct to Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne 
and Adelaide, with the addition of Brisbane as a direct port 
of call every other month. The other service, known as the 
California-Australia direct service, with monthly sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to Sydney, Newcastle, Mel- 
neem and Adelaide, with the addition of Brisbane every other 
month. 

Shipping men at Seattle, nearest American port to China and 
the Orient, have solved the problem of how tonnage to and 
from China kept up at practically the old level while papers 
were full of disturbances in China. It develops, according to 
word brought to the Seattle waterfront, that the ever alert 
Chinese producers were using their own methods of transport- 
ing their goods to the coastal go-downs. It now develops that, 
as the Chinese line of disturbance moved northward until it 
finally covered the Yangtse valley and the port of Shanghai, 
the products from interior points in China have been shipped, 
in ever increasing quantities, to Canton, and from thence to 
Hongkong, at which latter point they have been loaded in ships 
bound for America. 

American Mail Line officials in Seattle point to the fact 
that Canton has slowly but surely drawn to itself practically 
the whole volume of trade which formerly flowed through 
Shanghai. The remainder has gone northward and is being 
picked up by American freighters at such ports as Tientsin and 
Tsingtau, the latter having been chiefly famous until recently 
for its enormous shipments of peanuts. 


ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES 


Representatives of the Galveston and Houston Cotton Ex- 
changes, the Galveston Board of Trade, the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, the Continental Grain Company, the North 
American Grain Exporters’ Association, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States appeared before the Shipping 
Board May 10, requesting that the principle of arbitration be 
adopted for Shipping Board lines as to disputes over shipments. 
It was proposed by those present, at whose request the hearing 
was held, that the practice of arbitration under the rules of 
the Galveston and Houston Boards of Trade be adopted. The 
Shipping Board took the matter under advisement. 


PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Resolutions calling for action looking to the facilitation of 
trade between the United States and other republics of the 
American continent were adopted at the closing session of the 
Third Pan-American Commercial Conference. 

The resolutions recommended international agreements to 
facilitate reciprocal transportation of merchandise through wide 
use of parcel post; agreements between steamship companies 
and other mediums of communication and the business men 
of the various countries in order to obtain efficient and eco- 
nomical service for the products of each in a well-considered 
American intercourse; highway improvement and approval of 
the program of the Pan-American Confederation for Highway 
Education; a study by the Pan-American Union, in collabora- 
tion with the American High Commission, of laws and regula- 
tions for the safety of shipping; simplification and standardiza- 
tion of consular and customs procedure; uniformity in nomen- 
clature in commercial terms; wider application of the metric 
system in inter-American commerce; and organization of a 
permanent committee composed of representatives of the au- 
tomobile industry, construction firms and bankers of the United 
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States and Latin America for the purpose of disseminating 


information as to the necessity of developing to the utmost 
the construction of national and international highways. 

Delegates from Cuba said freight rates in the United States 
were so high as to adversely affect products of Cuba. A pro. 
posed resolution protesting against such rates was not acted 
upon. 


INDEXES OF OCEAN RATES 


“The tramp tonnage attracted into the trans-Atlantic trade 
by the British coal strike in 1926 underwent gradual redisribu- 
tion to normal routes during the first quarter of 1927,” says the 
transportation division of the Department of Commerce in a 
study on trend of ocean rates. “With this redistribution, full- 
cargo freight rates in general declined considerably, and the 
index number, compiled by the transportation division of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, fell to 112 per cent of 
the 1911-1913 average as compared with 124 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of 1926. However, the situation in the first quar- 
ter of 1927 was more favorable than in any corresponding period 
since 1922 and was far better than in the first quarter of 1926, 
when the index number had receded to 94 per cent of the 1911- 
1913 average.” Continuing, the division said: 


The rates from which the transportation division’s numbers were 
compiled for the fourth quarter of 1926 and the first quarter of 1927, 
are given in the following table. 


CHARTER RATES ON REPRESENTATIVE TRADE ROUTES, 
OCTOBER, 1926, TO MARCH, 1927 


4th Quarter 1st Quarter 
1926 1927 
Commodity and route High Low High Low 
Coal: a@Geida dts 
United Kingdom to River Plate.......... *16 0 *14 0 15 0 12 9 
United Kingdom to Genoa................ *12 6 *10 0 11 3 9 3 
United Kingdom to Port Said............ *13 0 *10 0 14 0 10 6 
United States to River Plate............. 28 0 22 0 21 3 «20 0 
Wheat: 
River Plate to United Kingdom or Cont.. 55 0 23 6 35 0 24 3 
United States (Atl.) to United Kingdom. 7 6 2 6 .. s 2 0 
Australia to United Kingdom............ 53 9 40 0 48 9 40 0 
Lumber: 
United States (Gulf) to River Plate...... 200 0 180 0 157 6 163 9 
a. . (Gulf) to United Kingdom or Cont.142 0 122 0 125 0 122 6 
ce: 
Burma to United Kingdom or Continent. 37 6 32 6 34 3 32 0 
ugar: 
Java to United Kingdom or Continent... (f) (4) (4) (f) 


Nitrate: 
Chile to United Kingdom or Continent.. 21 6 14 6 37 6 30 0 





*December only. {No record of fixtures found. 

The trend of full-cargo freight rates, quarter by quarter, since 
the beginning of 1923 is shown in the following table. 

Because of the coal strike in the United Kingdom and the conse- 
quent stoppage of coal exports from that country, no charters were 
effected during October and November, 1926, on three of the routes 
previously used in mapping the trend of freights. The index num- 
ber for the last quarter of 1926 has been based, therefore, on the 
available routes as of October and November, 1926. 


ERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-CARGO FREIGHT 
heiitaes RATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1927 


(Based on the average of a 20 100) 


rl] eriod 38 192 925 1926 1927 
seek 5 ciacdacare i cnateuelencn erates 110 111 103 94 112 
ABINSTUNE cs cccssccccec ve csvcassececesecs 109 110 96 89 one 
July-September ........cccccccscvccccece 104 102 98 101 
October-December .....-cccccccccccccecs 107 102 99 124 


RECONDITIONING OF OLD VESSELS 


Plans for reconditioning of the Agamemnon and Mt. Vernon, 
ex-German passenger vessels, have been referred for study 
and a report thereon to Commissioners Benson, Myers and 
Plummer of the Shipping Board. Estimates of cost of recon- 
ditioning of the vessels range from $2,500,000 to $6,000,000 each. 


BOARD SELLS VESSEL 


The Shipping Board has sold the Contoocook to the Cosmos 
Steamship Company, Inc., for $36,000. The vessel is a coal- 
burner of 3,630 deadweight tons, 


CHARLESTON BASE REPAIRS 


The Shipping Board has authorized the expenditure of 
$90,000 to be used in the repair of the Charleston army base, 
the work to be carried out under the direction,of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. The repairs include about 900 lineal feet of 
river apron and wharf, and 2,880 lineal feet of platform. There 
was originally allotted after survey of the Charleston property 
a sum of $400,000 for improvements. Of this amount, $210,000 
has already been expended. With the $90,000 now appropriated 
$300,000 of the original allotment will have been used. 


PARCEL POST REGULATON 

Senders of uninsured parcels, effective May 16, exchanged 
between the United States and Great Britain and northern Ire 
land have the option of attaching a single customs declaration 
to only one parcel comprised in a shipment mailed simultane- 
ously by the same sender to the same addressee at one address, 
according to an announcement by W. Irving Glover, second as- 
sistant Postamster-General. 
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CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Carloadings for the week ended April 30 amounted to 62,232 
cars, Which was an increase of 3,636 over the previous week. 
The improvement was more or less seasonal, due to better 
weather. Navigation on the upper lakes opened April 16 and 
influenced the grain movement, which increased 1,585 cars. 
The other chief gain was 1,364 cars of miscellaneous freight. 
Compared with the corresponding week in 1926, the increase 
was 6,359 cars. Navigation was later last year, grain loading 
being 2,807 cars under this year. Coal was heavier this year 
by 2,146 cars, merchandise 1,202 cars and miscellaneous freight 
1,159 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 
EASTERN CANADA 


-—For the Week Ended— 
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Commodities 1927 1926 
Grain and Grain Products... o.60600cscecese 3,364 2,438 1,834 
Live Stock 1,046 989 1,037 
CIO bcwcc seis Geeasteco ewes s cuswews vena 4,721 4,327 3,114 
CORO scccvece 187 349 
DI awe 00950 46s Cea ee ¥0% Wddeebeneneeee 2,591 2,642 2,648 
Pulpwood 1,573 1,697 1,855 
Pulp and Pa 1,996 1,977 2,243 
Other Forest 1,019 1,049 1,099 
SE shaastinsssuecarabnecowe <6 0esesenseehs : 779 678 7 
Des 05s tie 6<6o-6 0b eee aeseewe 13,601 13,726 12,856 
er ee or ene ee 11,730 10,778 10,562 

"Toth! Care EGGGOG vic.c o.0s6:0000040%0000% 42,607 40,509 38,273 

Total Cars Received from Connections 35,155 34,914 35,155 

WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products............00. 4,954 4,295 3,677 
ME OE din tsg's 6 5009 5G 0-4Nioe 600s <oa ewe 7 913 
NEE ats o Salah 0b a acd- civ bree Sten eave wot ore wraiaieinn 1,136 1,067 597 
NEE acral i votdwitch on taiw wines Ge ties Oe atiadnawiawmewu 18 36 
ERMBDO?E cciccccics pee emeae 1,236 1,125 1,100 
ee, a 141 151 
Pulp GNA PapePecccccccccs 290 313 
Other Forest Products 1,824 1,797 2,058 
EER ee eee ieee ees 817 
Merchandise, L. C. L 4,960 4,598 4,503 
IES o.oo oe 8S bexinigie-0eo seen weceece 3,507 3,095 3,516 
Total Care LGGGOG. oc.<ccciscccscsceccs 19,625 18,087 17,600 
Total Cars Received from Connections 2,894 2,777 2,660 
TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products............se0. 8,318 6,733 5,511 
NON MOL 50/0) 4: craso Sais:avormidwideX’aio-wdewGwremecers x 1,751 1,950 
RO SSS Sioiaitaap gia aoe ieievesaies arecolenares ‘ 5,394 3,711 
CID. Gnidia mbais civ ew Hanon aninee babe sieeniesors 53 
EET cari nurkalslpsloncwonsonreacteseuceues 3,827 3,784 3,748 
BRI ivipicchcdos 6 16s 09:6 -40.e:pcodiasS wars ar earelereie%s 1,714 1,848 1,985 
Be ry ee 2,286 2,290 2,483 
Other Forest Products. «...0.0.sccccccccceces 2,843 2,846 3,157 
ME tisisicrsccaelateleig eas alee Os, 5:G1s: tiga ane wel aies - 1,586 1,49 1,506 
POTENT B.S Bilvcccvccorvecendoneews 18,561 18,324 17,359 
PEM 6056 5.0 Sh ecnoravaievewodawsis 15,237 13,873 14,078 
ye ee ae 62,232 58,596 55,873 
Total Cars Received from Connections 38,049 37,691 37,815 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 
1927 1926 
Grain and Grain Products...............: 134,977 112,464 
Live Stock....... erineeWewln oa cote beieaciewns +752 5,023 
NE dc oeacaseeeoemncibicaws ce Sniconnse-s pane 106,980 74,583 
ee eee {esa Waweeasees web aees 899 7,781 
P 55,445 56,692 
5 a 60,228 

ass re se: ac erssstel ee eré Wieie we 37,922 44,085 
Other FPUrast PreGucts....cccisccvciccscese 56,116 60,035 
BN on create WANE Saiaicea vas aideicloysecewetie 23,992 24,196 
OUCHMMNION Sin CS Love weicccieesssccbawee 280,900 261,558 
WeMOWNINOIN 5 S00 oie t'vi-s: 4.0 b6iaie.boeen ¥ooae 207,255 198,342 

OCR Came EMOGOG. o.ocscdckiiccacessccs 1,026,467 934,987 

Total Cars Received from Connections 667,825 636,526 


LUMBER TRANSIT CHARGE 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has issued 
a judgment in the matter of the*complaint of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, in re proposed change in the rule gov- 
erning out-of-line haul charge in transit tariffs, and in the mat- 
ter of Board Order No. 37681, dated May 29, 1926, suspending 
certain tariff schedules, pending a hearing by the board. The 
judgment of the board is that an order should issue disallowing, 
in the tariffs under suspension by Order No. 37681, as well as 
all other tariffs filed with the board by the railways subject to 
its jurisdiction, rules contained therein that provide that the 
out-of-line haul shall be the difference between the distance via 
the shortest route from point of origin to final destination and 
the shortest distance from point of origin to final destination via 
the stop-off point. 

The matter involved arises out of the application of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association for a ruling in the matter 
of charge for extra haul out of the direct run on lumber shipped 
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from Pembroke, Ontario, to Ottawa for working and reshipment 
to Toronto and points west thereof via the Canadian National. 
The board ruled that no extra charge was justified. The Cana- 
dian National asked that, before the ruling in the Pembroke 
case was applied, there should be a public hearing. Before such 
hearing was held, both the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific issued amendments to various transit tariffs that pro- 
vided, inter alia, that “the out-of-line haul will be the difference 
between the distance via the shortest route from point of origin 
to final destination, and the shortest distance from point of 
origin to final destination via the stop-off point.” The tariff pro- 
vision prior to this had merely stipulated that, if stop-off point 
was not on the direct run, the charge as specified would be 
made for haul out of direct run. ° 

In May, 1926, the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association made 
complaint against these tariff amendments and asked for their 
suspension, pending hearing. An examination of the tariff 
amendments proposed showed that their effect would be to set 
aside the ruling in the Pembroke case, a review of which was 
still pending at the request of the railway company, and would, 
in some cases, constitute an advance in rates. By Order No. 
37681 the tariffs of the two railways were suspended. 

The railway companies contended that they had always con- 
sidered that the out-of-line haul for which a charge was assessed 
represented the difference between the distance via the short- 
est route from point of origin to final destination and the dis- 
tance between said points via the stop-off point, and that the 
change in wording was simply to clarify the tariff, though it 
was admitted that the effect of the change would be to nullify 
the ruling in the Pembroke case. 

In its judgment the board says: 

On consideration, the ruling in the Pembroke case should be 
reaffirmed. The justification for the collection of a charge for an 
out-of-line haul is the performance by the railway of an additional 
service beyond what is involved when the stop-off point is on the 
direct run—the direct run being the route over which the traffic moves. 
When the stop-off point is on the route over which the traffic moves 


between point of origin and final destination, there is no justifica- 
tion for the charge. 


CANADIAN RAIL EARNINGS 
For the period ending April 30, gross revenues of the Cana- 
dian National, including lines in the United States, amounted 
to $6,926,597, which compares with $6,323,656 for corresponding 
period of 1926, an increase of $602,940. Earnings of the Cana- 


dian Pacific, for the same period, were $4,860,000, an increase of 
$902,000. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC REPORT 


The traffic report of railways of Canada for February, 1927, 
is as follows: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, TOTAL FREIGHT LOADED AND 
RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 


Feb., 1927 Feb., 1926 Jan., 1927 
Provinces: Tons Tons Tons 
Prince Edward Island........... 7,497 2,781 11,388 
Nova Scotia .........ccceccseee 459,654 334,220 554,765 
New Brunswick ..........cccsee.s 318,974 264,774 298,663 
EE ecdings Get ss swe ao wwe 1,260,267 1,100,899 1,178,257 
SEE lacaled-Oorsceivts-ws'eceweeniee - 3,927,626 3,535,497 3,918,502 
I 5 esi ecisdra'ts6: oe sh in Sredoumrerors ‘ ,938 29,6 460,433 
BOMMMTCNOWOAR: 6.0.0 sccccccccsess - 875,729 289,533 490,1 
ee eee - 712,095 689,981 834,851 
po le . 5149694 424,285 488,358 
Total for Canada........... 8,009,474 6,971,654 8,235,375 
Products 
PETICWIEUTAL oic.00ic5 66s ciciccccves 1,745,965 1,548,508 2,095,615 
SL, “isc antieibiniaie-s = dwsina nee tue am 215,327 221,043 242,869 
EE ho, ao ais tginig Higiats «ieee ARIE 2,498,805 1,958,763 2,682,143 
ear eee eer - 1,680,459 1,435,824 1,417,340 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 1,868,918 1,807,516 1,797,408 
Grand Total 2... ccossssvoss 8,009,474 6,971,654 8,235,375 








POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Ten years’ railroad, eight years’ industrial 
experience. Thoroughly conversant with I. C. C. regulations, rates, 
claims, exporting; married; age 36; location no object. Address 
E. T. Z. 26, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 














We Bind The Traffic World 


ER re = Reet 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 

' We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicago 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS DURING THE MONTH OF FEB., 1927 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 






































Originated Total Freight Originated———_, Terminated —_ 
Loaded Recived from Foreign Cumulative Total Unloaded Deliv- 
at Sta- Connections Destined to Increase at Sta- ered to 
tions in Canadian Foreign For To Over tions in Foreign 
Canada Points Points Month Date 1926 Canada Connections 
Commodities Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
NR. Stik ale. 5 aiiia. «oo Sole winielanaree 765,815 16,304 15,616 797,735 1,805,226 117,057 751,628 142,338 
I dai an elena esa 5: wre wig aah Sees 8,585 36,119 28,537 73,241 150,292 26,235 35,471 31,748 
lait arar dog dle alee, tava x a pine 6 Slorchw 100,821 2,797 23,422 127,040 262,936 *52,572 95,123 26,463 
ND aan Ghana a widen aracalerevecarwialeoruie 111,545 1,050 2,097 114,692 281,017 173,313 79,510 45,840 
RT hah oor wil er iee sy wasn o-arai@ sreie nue 17,592 2,940 2,492 23,024 51,242 36,902 16,795 2,569 
I lia tah aap Wr, oar my 5's: 0 Gero G-% 4,534 42 34 4,610 12,751 *4,019 4,606 270 
NN MINED «4. 6.o'<1o.n. dae aioe beverioe 13,663 823 4,234 18,720 34,841 4,459 9,111 13,349 
NE oh aha ia oni tirati oo 4104 Seae-0'cee 131,548 1,320 44,700 177,568 371,123 7,567 117,183 86,620 
Other Mfll Products............ 86,086 3,475 57,057 146,618 307,677 15,049 71,087 70,659 
Meee GU BURW.... 0 cccccccesses 71,515 533 3,727 75,775 160,484 *48,610 50,050 29,764 
EN Sabai Ag bee o.6.6'aw ee win'eare 898 5,502 7,678 14,078 34,130 *11 5,024 8,141 
CO | 13,622 1,913 2,404 17,939 38,001 *4,417 8,218 10,141 
Other Fruit (fresh)........ eae 2,662 11,414 8,496 22,572 43,510 3,997 12,321 8,534 
. Siriciadisiera:< acne seeie-¥.0.0-0'e a 30,372 135 20,986 51,493 112,724 19,735 16,822 35,309 
Other Fresh Vegetables........ 7,337 5,420 13,928 26,685 54,879 14,533 9,080 20,195 
Other Agricultural Products.... 21,406 12,758 20,011 54,175 120,747 *30,789 25,820 24,727 
MEE, WaOi eae catlew nies taneuns 1,388,001 102,545 255,419 1,745,965 3,841,580 278,429 1,307,849 556,667 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
NN tpi deste da adele: acele-o Wicca ae 5,180 72 189 5,441 10,949 *867 5,326 203 
Cattle and Calves. .....ccsccces 38,743 43 1,749 40,535 87,813 #9228 38,029 4,775 
NE Nicharatd: Bargain eidcuia ¢.0-4.b ecviebinee’e 1,226 ee 2,517 3,743 8,868 66 1,162 2,559 
I i leach iyi 8: hoax os oh asar'ero!an¥'6 8216: 30,011 ve 2,158 32,169 73,952 4,100 28,624 3,560 
Dressed Meats (fresh).......... 8,027 916 29,050 37,993 78,058 *6,748 8,018 31,124 
Dressed Meats (cured or salted) 5,123 2,618 12,207 19,948 43,683 *16,661 4,704 13,711 
Other Packing House Products. 3,079 2,360 10,728 16,167 34,470 *2,446 5,291 11,424 
Se eres Wetecures 365 38 4,500 4,903 11,539 *550 345 4,509 
MN san Kea tia ales wis em eeowewelwdie 262 1,308 8,746 10,316 21,053 3,236 1,637 8,756 
Butter and Cheese............. 3,798 11 13,165 16,974 33,145 465 3,855 13,541 
EE es a ae 1,245 616 1,834 3,695 6,935 796 819 2,140 
Hides and Leather.............. 7,585 2,708 5,601 15,894 32,398 3,405 6,563 8,732 
Other Animal Products......... 3,742 763 3,044 7,549 15,333 2,176 2,620 3,541 
NE to Sake cide weieinntaeaenene 108,386 11,453 95,488 215,327 458,196 *22,256 106,993 108,575 
MINE PRODUCTS 
PUTER COR). 6..0occcccccecce 11,087 197,325 91,156 299,568 613,161 486,928 209,526 93,823 7 
Bituminous Coal 563,963 637,194 7,595 1,208,752 2,556,330 259,787 1,238,255 89,564 
Lignite Coal 319,409 cclaiiegss PS 319,409 670,345 276,535 235,409 1,639 
a, en 41,350 73,121 2,345 116,816 223,570 *70,268 106,775 4,081 
2 SECRET RS 279 25 98 402 986 *3,489 1,703 147 
Other Ores and Concentrates... 236,574 14,465 3,079 254,118 497,789 26,763 228,948 7,478 
Base Bullion and Matte......... 6,297 ee 2,680 8,977 19,963 1,668 4,286 2,680 
Clay, Gravel, Sand, Stone (crsh.) 134,239 15,026 12,025 161,290 331,286 38,682 143,174 16,520 
Slate—Dimension or Block Stone 8,143 930 11,963 21,036 36,247 5,197 7,934 9,739 
SPUO POWOIUIM .....ccccccvcccecs 5,216 42,111 462 47,789 111,720 28,780 39,820 393 
NEED 6. diooinie a 0c¢-0.4:0:0:5-0-0i0-0 0% 1,642 1,645 1,473 4,760 10,431 2,118 2,924 1,473 
OE ee ee 9,479 5,410 7,895 22,784 43,502 *2,832 14,168 7,569 
Other Mine Products............ 23,651 3,944 5,509 33,104 65,618 5,296 20,020 20,182 
RS a ee ee 1,361,329 991,196 146,280 2,498,805 5,180,948 1,055,165 2,252,942 255,288 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
Logs, Posts, Poles, Cordwood... 353,984 1,781 15,338 371,103 682,150 6,182 344,332 33,981 
Be ede eees biwitacaieecde-carete weures 3,749 265 3,656 7,670 15,184 8,689 3,017 6,610 
eae 724,142 993 37,197 762,332 1,369,557 402,222 418,653 380,052 
Lumber, Timber, Box Shooks, 397,808 30,706 65,431 493,945 945,674 *33,877 297,869 208,476 ' 
Staves, Heading............. 
Other Forest Products........- 33,673 5,429 6,307 45,409 85,234 30,720 37,370 10,748 
TEE dinitwand Kann rneeeredarus 1,513,356 39,174 127,929 1,680,459 3,097,799 352,496 1,101,241 639,867 
MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Refined Petroleum andits prods. 69,609 26,988 10,311 106,908 215,978 *12,881 96,688 14,486 
I sci otict dicate ircsaial ePe-o. os owsaie,4-b'erais 24,149 4,462 18,747 47,358 87,753 *6,844 26,822 19,239 
aon, Pig and bioom.........cce 24,218 4,892 6,738 35,848 64,457 4,222 24,977 6,666 
Rails and Fastenings........... 2,808 428 1,907 5,143 13,167 5,158 3,342 1,881 
Bar and Sheet Iron—Structural 42,604 52,921 34,298 129,823 244,180 *1 371 71,201 37,375 
Tron and Iron Pipe.......... 
Castings, Machinery and Boilers 17,716 9,134 28,037 54,887 100,527 *1,289 26,143 29,287 
| _RE Se e  eae ete 32,320 280 1,642 34,242 63,838 17,072 29,598 2,297 
Brick and Artificial Stone..... @ 32,009 7,275 2,242 41,526 87,981 14,955 34,397 3,265 
Lime and Plaster.............. 20,621 1,752 1,506 23,879 44,578 5,153 24,393 2,034 
Sewer Pipe and Drain Tile..... 2,248 191 160 
Agricultural Implements and 2,599 5,299 #33 4,761 160 
Vehicles other than Autos.. 19,976 5,617 12,487 38,080 62,400 5,088 16,670 23,862 
Automobiles and Auto Trucks.. 22,826 13,704 116,879 153,409 275,338 *11,773 29,090 130,413 
BEOUBONOIG GOOdS. 2. .ccccccccece 4,240 387 204 4,831 8,399 *822 3,641 446 
ED a caienleving 4.04666 n0aces 3,426 88 3,934 7,448 16,153 858 3,342 3,618 
Liquor Beverages.............+. 14,137 158 269 14,564 29,985 *1,704 14,454 492 
Fertilizers, all kinds............ 33,516 3,247 2,645 39,408 61,675 4,935 25,559 11,464 
Paper, Printed Matter, Books.. 130,357 2,347 36,562 169,266 349,361 25,055 29,812 163,265 
. Wood Matra thew At Siediec te aaiers 76,793 1,247 15,497 93,537 209,284 *50,441 29,239 78,468 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.). 11,092 99 1,286 12,477 28,120 2,347 5,357 7,942 
oS SO Rea 271 ig 233 504 1,227 *2.540 924 233 
Canned Goods (all canned Food 
Products other than Meat).. 9,304 1,665 15,248 26,217 54,388 2,073 9,429 17,126 
Other Manufactures & Miscel.. 288,534 66,875 167,097 522,506 1,036,931 50,401 286,317 230,180 
Merchandise ..........sccccccere 203,407 20,861 80,190 304,458 605,307 51,377 224,271 86,143 
BED Sadewedcrcvoneeeoowsews 1,086,181 224,618 558,119 1,868,918 3,666,326 98,996 1,020,427 870,337 
TE DPT as oc ccvccsinee 5,457,253 1,368,986 1,183,235 8,009,474 16,244,849 1,762,830 5,789,452 2,430,734 
*Decrease. 
RATIOS OF COMMODITY GROUP TOTALS TO TOTAL FREIGHT CARRIED DURING MONTH (PER CENT) 
—Received from Foreign Connections—, Delivered 
Total Loaded at ~Destined to———~ Unloaded at __to For- 
Freight Stations in Canadian Foreign Stations in eign Con- 
Carrie Canada Points Points Total Canada nections 
CEE ee A Oe ME ONES EE OE 21.80 17.33 1.28 3.19 4.47 16.33 6.38 
ae Palin: cies tiNind solu ani nciele Ho carinaresere Te 2.69 1.35 14 1.19 1.33 1.34 1.3 
EE eMac ede AU cid Gs wha ase 6 pel Be ociee- alee vt eoeuewe 31.20 17.00 12.38 1.83 14.21 28.13 +2 
EE Cait h cl ak. a einai cab keieiaeietha chew. 6 secs seearat 20.98 18.89 49 1.60 2.09 13.75 fed 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous................ 23.33 13.56 2.80. 6.97 9.77 12.74 10.8 
ME aucbiatgr cole Schaa deeb teas De wlas o0oses os 100.00 68.13 17.09 14.78 31.87 72.29 30.36 
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IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO SHIP 


via 






os An geles 


ARBOR 


58 Municipal Wharves 


23 Large, Fully Equipped and 
Modern Transit Sheds 


3 Transcontinental Railroads 
1 5-Story Modern Warehouse 


2 Cotton Compresses 


720 Acres of Waterfront In- 
dustrial Lands for lease 
on long term low rate 
basis 

















Send for Late Annual Report 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
1017 So. Figueroa Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SPEED and ECONOMY 


when you ship 


The Port of Houston, Texas 


ze kh 


IFTY miles closer by WATER 
— to the vast markets of the 
=== Southwest— 


Served by SEVENTEEN RAIL- 
ROADS reaching every COMMON 
POINT in Texas and extending the 
HOUSTON RATE ADVANTAGE into 


Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Colorado 


The whole story is told most graphi- 
cally in 


“PORT HOUSTON” 


The official organ of the 
Port Commission. 


In Picture, Text and Tariff. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


eR 


Address 


The Director of the Port 
Sth Floor Courthouse 


HOUSTON TEXAS 
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CANADIAN CANAL TRAFFIC 


The report of Canadian canal traffic for 1926 shows that, 
notwithstanding bad weather in December and that navigation 
opened three weeks late on the Soo Canal, two weeks late on 
the Welland Canal, and one week late on the St. Lawrence 
canals, traffic was only fractionally lower than in 1925. The 
traffic on both the St. Lawrence and Welland canals was affeeted 
by the small oat crop. Canadian oats through the St. Lawrence 
canal fell off 157,334 tons and the United States oats were 
lighter by 92,078 tons. Rye shipments also were lighter, Cana- 
dian rye declining 54,978 tons and United States rye 22,999 tons. 
Barley and corn showed increases and, while the United States 
wheat shipments were practically the same as in 1925, Canadian 
wheat increased by 100,916 tons, or 3,263,860 bushels. The 
bituminous coal traffic down the canal was lighter by 210,872 
tons, which was replaced in the Montreal market to some extent 
by Nova Scotia coal. Pulpwood upward fell off 11,688 tons. 

The changes in traffic on the Welland Canal were much the 
same as on the St. Lawrence canals, except that the decrease 
in bituminous coal was 321,397 tons, while upbound pulpwood 
showed an increase of 4,478 tons. 

Only in 1916, 1917 and 1923 was the traffic heavier through 
the Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie than 
it was in 1926. Iron ore traffic was heavy, amounting to 57,647,- 
399 tons; wheat traffic was lighter than in 1925 by 20,863,097 
bushels; other grains were 49,330,459 bushels lighter. Bitumi- 
nous coal tonnage increased by 978,041 tons and anthracite coal 
increased by 561,505 tons. Total traffic showed an increase over 
1925 of 3,809,916 tons. 

The total traffic on all Canadian canals amounted to 13,477,- 
663 tons, which was 653,004 tons less than in 1925. 

Ocean traffic up the St. Lawrence canals was heavier by far 
than for any previous year. 

The number of vessels totaled 169 and the number of car- 
goes 131, the other 38 vessels being in ballast. Eighty-seven 
vessels brought up to Detroit to be dismantled, the majority of 
which were loaded with scrap iron, helped to swell this total, 
but the cargoes other than these were in excess of the cargoes 
from outside points in other years. On account of strikes, no 
Welsh coal came up after May, the principal cargoes being iron 
and steel from Sydney, N. S., pulpwood from Newfoundland and 
Atlantic ports, sugar, china clay, pebbles and general merchan- 
dise. Only seven cargoes were reported down the canals for 
European and Atlantic ports, though it is probable that vessels 
destined for Montreal filled out their cargoes and continued on 
down the St. Lawrence River. Fourteen Norwegian vessels en- 
gaged in the grain trade on the lakes, bringing coal, pebbles, 
sugar and pulpwood over at the beginning of the season and 
returning at the end of the season with grain. Twelve of them 
cleared for Montreal on their last trip when undoubtedly they 
loaded to deeper draughts than the canals permit. 


ST. JOHN VALLEY MERGER 


Whether the Canadian government would be justified in 
taking over and merging into the Canadian National system, the 
provincially owned St. John Valley Railway, is to be the subject 
of inquiry by a royal commission. If present plans are followed, 
the commission will be composed of three members, one named 
by the Dominion government, one by the government of New 
Brunswick, and one by the Canadian National Railway. 

When the Duncan commission inquired into the maritime 
rights case, it was unable to come to a conclusion about the 
Valley Railway. Certain facts sought as to the understanding 
between the Dominion and provincial governments were un- 
available, because Frank Cochrane, Minister of Railways at the 
time, and Mr. Clark, then premier of the province, were both 
dead. It is said, however, that the negotiations on behalf of 
the provincial governments were really conducted by Mr. Murray, 
acting premier, who is still alive. 

Provincial adventures in railway undertaking have not been 
happy and New Brunswick is as eager to dispose of the Valley 
Railway as British Columbia is of the Pacific Great Eastern and 
Alberta of its Edmonton and Dunvegan line. 


CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has issued the follow- 
ing orders: 


Permitting Canadian National Railways to file, effective May 14, 
1927, tariffs and supplements, in lieu of certain supplements which 
had been rejected. 


Authorizing Canadian National Railways to open for traffic its 
Eston- ~Southeasterly Branch, Mileage 29.7 to 34.75. 


CHICAGO CLAIM CONFERENCE 
The quarterly meeting of the Chicago Claim Conference will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 19 and 20. This 
organization is one of a number set up by the freight claim 
officers in the various territories to handle matters of mutual 
interest concerning the inter-line distribution of claims, as well 
as the matter of loss and damage prevention. 
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BIG ROAD FIGURES 


Large Class I roads had an aggregate net railway operating 
income of $193,153,419 for the three months ended with March, 
as compared with $189,168,325 for the same period of 1926, ac. 
cording to the monthly statement prepared by the bureau of 
statistics of the Commission from reports of Class I roads hay. 
ing annual operating revenues above $25,000,000. For March 
the net was $81,011,074, as compared with $80,660,073 for March, 
1926. 

Operating revenues, operating expenses, the net railway 
operating income and the operating ratio of the individual roads, 
for March, 1927, and 1926, were as follows: 


Net Oper- 

railway ating 

operating ratio 
income % 


$81,011,074 = 74,5 


Operating 
revenues 


Operating 


expenses 
Total—Roads reported: 
1927 $451,736,070 $336,682,799 


1926 453,812,579 339,647,703 80,660,073 74.8 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 
1927 6,650,955 4,992,571 1,132,691 75.1 
1926 7,562,712 5,258,657 1,696,662 69.5 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
1927 11,069,142 8,045,626 1,893,260 72.7 
1926 11,543,152 8,208,687 2,394,463 71.1 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1927 3,343,580 3,013,808 182,035 90.1 
1926 4,249,714 3,000,601 1,065,199 70.6 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1927 6,431,245 5,227,024 753,561 81.3 
1926 7,608,888 5,226,550 1,704,104 68.7 
Erie (including Coteage & Erie y— 
1927 10,565,507 8,779,119 1,014,499 83.1 
1926 11, 014,428 8,280,834 2,038,126 15.2 
Lehigh Valley— : 
1927 6,159,737 5,080,561 616,114 82.5 
1926 7,151,864 5,216,518 1,366,159 72.9 
Michigan Central— 
po 7,761,844 5,203,332 1,992,612 67.0 
1926 8, 483, 516 5,711,734 2,136,080 67.3 


New York Central (Gneluding. Boston & ‘Albany)— 


6,389 25,546,557 5,139,040 = 77.1 


1926 33, 490, 647 25,815,135 5,480,562 171 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 

1927 4,742,267 3,199,386 1,092,853 67.5 

1926 4,821,472 3,328,910 1,124,293 69.0 
Pere Marquette— 

1927 3,932,075 2,574,654 1,003,400 65.5 

1926 3,836,664 2,509,061 986,758 65.4 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 

1927 2,914,213 2,393,369 663,251 82.1 

1926 2,873,878 2,315,338 740,022 80.6 
Wabash— 

1927 6,174,988 4,581,423 1,010,100 74.2 

1926 5,957,205 4,382,244 993,422 73.6 

Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio— 

1927 21,050,523 15,592,785 4,205,965 74.1 

1926 19,614,609 15,442,781 3,097,240 78.7 
Central of New Jersey— 

1927 4,836,274 3,740,319 600,048 17.3 

1926 5,022,787 3,577,388 900,206 71.2 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 

1927 2,581,654 2,064,428 275,552 80.0 

1926 2, 354, 417 1, 946,004 182,182 82.7 


Cleveland, Guile, Chica o & St. Louis— 


8,327,961 5,886,396 1,835,738 70.7 


1926 7, 798,330 5,872,351 1,441,048 75.3 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1927 2,540,724 1,498,202 755,705 59.0 
1926 2,443,185 1,421,553 736,268 58.2 
Long Island— 
1927 2,998,570 2,757,944 84,649 92.0 
1926 2,930,979 2,524,630 140,342 86.1 
Pennsylvania— 
1927 58,798,527 43,806,739 11,500,880 74.5 
1926 68,234,574 47,023,618 7,226,227 80.7 
Reading— 
1927 8,092,832 6,218,110 1,443,872 76.8 
1926 9,189,930 6,374,252 2,419,683 69.4 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1927 11,772,534 7,932,715 3,302,502 67.4 
1926 10,463,503 7,724,192 2,444,988 73.8 
Norfolk & Western— 
1927 9,594,853 5,912,192 3,046,584 61.6 
1926 9,450,578 5,782,779 3,249,228 61.2 
Southern Region 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1927 8,656,185 5,954,785 2,026,894 68.8 
1926 10,624,791 6,409,954 3,193,465 60.3 
Central of Georgia— . 
1927 2,616,998 1,868,099 541,086 71.4 
1926 2,949,663 2,133,227 555,747 72.3 
Illinois Central— 
1927 13,739,051 9,963,531 2,657,335 72.5 
1926 12,906,092 9,983,371 2,141,004 77.4 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1927 12,390,196 9,898,354 1,891,800 79.9 
1926 12,815,537 9,665,039 2,499,199 75.4 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1927 6,060,066 4,295,549 1,233,726 70.9 
1926 7,193,145 4,927,393 1,446,983 68.5 
Southern— 
1927 12,833,279 9,369,565 2,570,891 73.0 
1926 18,737,111 9,538,942 3,166,998 69.4 
Yazoo & eneeuunten t Valley— 
238,952 1,836,895 155,702 82.0 
i986 2,633,477 2,091,916 278,806 79.4 
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BALTIMORE, MD. | | JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Pool Car Distribution. Forwarding—Rigging General Merchandise and Distribution. 


Storage 
BALTIMORE TRANSFER CO. Prompt end Intelligent Service. 


References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 
Telephone Calvert 0300 300 Block, North Front St. 

























DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 















Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
Seogiegettoce’s Distribution sss 


Parke is 


WAREHOUSES 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS rp sey ee kann 
DISTRIBUTION 4x0 WAREHOUSING 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouse Located in Heart of Raiiread District and Jebbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CS DENVER, COLORADO 
gg FUCAGO 1927 Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. FTORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION oF 


Gdteicre Cima. &CRECT Merchandise and Household Goods 
70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 
a . : ; : : ; 1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
¢ Teaming — Motor Trucking — Carload Distribution 


Rn ESSER 
Efficient Merchandise Distribution TERMINAL 


THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 2 M=Y- we? uae. Yn UPE uN Ss) 


201 IBERVILLE ST. MERCANTILE Ome licmaceio le maine 


STOLE Wsoea™™ || MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


CHICAGO TANK CAR COMPANY 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
nn. System Telephone Harrison 3486 


Wor 
Meneutiedls * ilinots) EB s. - "S.B. CHICAGO, ILL. 
TANK CARS 


TANK CARS TO LEASE We Rebuild and Repair Tank Cars 































Peg nll 2 Fireproof Warehouses 
DISTRIBUTORS ath Merchandise and Household Goods Stored 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 22 Se = Pool Cars Distributed — Railroad Siding. 
AND — MUSKOGEE TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. 








. Electricity aidan 
\ Better Work 






HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Opened June 5, 1926 460 ROOMS WITH BATH 














The Largest and Finest Hotel in the State 








ciency 
. wo DSTOCK of work. Send for booklet which 
“The Leading Hotel of Denver” . a. ck Gone ae 
lectrite’ chine. 
ROY’S COSMOPOLITAN ORCHESTRA é Woodstock 





EVERY EVENING Te eiiacttinais powered ty Typewriter Company 
| ter (C) “Sectricity Woodstock, Illinois 


CALVIN H. MORSE, Manager Branches and Distributors Booryohere 
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Northwestern Region: 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Chicago & North Western— 


1927 12,029,745 9,675,565 1,288,525 
1926 11,956,641 9,798,304 1,232,041 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1927 13,209,105 10,738,082 1,311,386 
1926 12,905,635 10,402,054 1,474,323 
Chieago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 
1927 2,206,825 1,781,442 266,127 
1926 2,214,867 ay 781, 345 276,653 
Great Northern— 
927 7,934,883 5,986,863 1,123,741 
1926 7,787,607 6, 085, 145 1,005,642 
Minneapolis, St. = & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1927 487,700 2,884,888 268,544 
1926 3, ‘515, 085 2,965,708 245,169 
Northern Pacific— 
1927 7,320,692 5,711,772 1,253,491 
1926 7,535,219 5,959,865 1,340,923 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1927 2,245,682 1,918,946 52,904 
1926 2,324,695 2,001,999 56,598 
Central Western Region: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1927 16,628,048 11,823,995 3,411,167 
1926 15,711,311 11,095,111 3,242,571 
Chicago & Alton— 
1927 2,675,071 1,961,313 406,841 
1926 2,449,465 1,949,757 222,591 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
1927 13,256,509 8,759,389 3,103,509 
1926 §613, 015, 297 9,227,715 2,529,278 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
1927 11,740,594 8,762,229 1,918,960 
1926 10,259,676 8,346,784 944,401 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
1927 2,490,999 2,003,272 373,984 
1926 2,444,889 1,869,194 440,314 
Oregon Short Line— 
1927 2,794,868 2,042,544 431,838 
1926 2,969,916 2,168,833 480,652 
Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines)— 
1927 17,868,540 12,771,918 3,400,779 
1926 17,574,922 12,638,829 3,282,973 
Union Pacific— 
1927 8,114,913 5,728,882 1,574,548 
1926 8,668,757 5,922,231 1,976,833 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1927 3,095,902 2,377,303 424,895 
1926 2,223,290 1,845,337 159,327 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1927 3,058,702 1,845,116 979,604 
1926 2,754,990 1,815,690 756,318 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
1927 1,832,776 1,492,243 123,402 
1926 1,624,105 1,235,656 163,730 
Missouri Pacific— 
1927 11,188,032 8,583,938 1,822,716 
1926 11,037,489 8,572,825 1,564,909 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
192 7,212,287 5,052,424 1,845,182 
1926 7,257,526 5,181,729 1,729,922 
Texas & New Orleans— 
1927 5,946,822 5,068,186 376,880 
1926 5,751,525 4,918,467 340,138 
Texas & Pacific— 
1927 3,406,254 2,478,451 629,706 
1926 2,872,824 2,288,466 347,303 
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71.1 
70.6 


73.3 
79.6 


66.1 
70.9 


74.6 
81.4 


80.4 
76.5 


73.1 
73.0 


71.5 
71.9 


70.6 
68.3 


76.8 
83.0 


60.3 
65.9 


81.4 
76.1 


76.7 
77.7 


70.1 
71.4 


85.2 
85.5 


72.8 
79.7 


The corresponding figures for the three months ending with 


March follow: 


Total—Roads reported: 


1927 $1,265,692,691 $975,499,486 $193,153,419 


1926 1,257,289,018 973,087,351 189,168,325 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 
1927 18,765,841 14,631,952 2,537,775 
1926 19, 504,452 15,150,043 2,723,164 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
1927 30,999,093 23,991,343 3,651,601 
1926 31,063,065 23,716,346 4,621,596 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1927 10,054,214 8,945,603 658,302 
1926 8,857,305 8,049,474 290,202 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1927 18,979,558 15,512,686 2,056,071 
1926 18,255,629 14,421,406 2,325,385 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
1927 29,081,210 24,914,631 1,920,093 
1926 27,310,275 23,352,114 1,840,357 
Lehigh Valley— 
1927 17,494,408 14,795,764 1,261,526 
1926 15,969,367 14,049,431 788,246 
Michigan Central— 
1927 21,339,710 14,935,997 4,858,346 
1926 22,773,972 15,630, 030 5,411,115 
New York Central (including Boston & ‘Albany )- 
1927 93,716,382 73,400, 340 13,119,099 
1926 92,956, 143 72,566,765 13,862,750 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1927 138,224,226 9,745,476 2,102,395 
1926 13,418,908 9,680,034 2,539,976 
Pere Marquette— 
1927 10,285,611 7,291,722 2,121,325 
1926 10,281, 493 7,253,287 2,134,816 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1927 8,248,326 7,056,555 1,882,029 
1926 8,335,626 6,684,264 2,312,050 
Wabash— 
1927 16,881,446 12,909,546 2,252,166 
1926 16,652,235 12,546,127 2,390,722 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
1927 58,651,875 45,940,246 9,306,821 
1926 56,846,260 45,223,505 8,185,786 


89.0 
90.9 


81.7 
79.0 


85.7 
85.5 


84.6 
88.0 


70.0 
68.6 


78.3 
78.1 


73.7 
72.1 


70.9 
70.6 


85.6 
80.2 


76.5 
75.3 


Central of New Jersey— 


Vol. XXXIX, No. 2 


1927 13,264,189 10,974,621 
1926 12,121,532 10,017,694 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 
1927 7,313,991 5,879,050 
1926 6,881, 587 5,786,235 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1927 22,854,962 17,448,663 
1926 22,143,221 16,999,505 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1927 6,635,928 4,114,135 
1926 6,391,025 4,218,645 
Long Island— 
1927 8,477,724 7,604,906 
1926 7,904,422 7,009,329 
Pennsylvania— 
1927 164,358,252 ~°131,334,912 
1926 164,203,431 136,732,524 
Reading— 
1927 23,368,841 18,262,217 
1926 22,569,211 17,439,499 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1927 33,158,424 22,681,523 
1926 30,238,820 22,309,483 
Norfolk & Weagtern— 
1927 27,402,970 17,964,449 
1926 26,752,114 17,011,288 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1927 23,887,839 16,996,067 
1926 28,786,168 18,084,926 
Central of Georgia— 
192 7,244,771 5,387,564 
1926 8,008,927 6,033,036 
Illinois Central— 
1927 38,638,954 28,680,494 
1926 38,709,493 29,332,218 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1927 35,396,119 28,478,995 
1926 37,090,844 28,371,943 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1927 17,570,212 13,121,645 
1926 19,751,677 14,226,541 
Southern— 
1927 36,104,750 26,899,475 
1926 37,944,854 27,422,593 
Yazoo & etait Valley— 
1927 6,639,690 5,301,592 
1926 7,846,762 6,115,651 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1927 33,626,952 27,689,507 
1926 33,767,362 27,353,374 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1927 36,591,361 30,308,434 
1926 36, "658, 099 30,171,867 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 
1927 202,138 5,246,527 
1926 6,312,793 5,272,248 
Great Northern— 
927 21,204,669 17,167,527 
1926 21,388,941 16,667,080 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1927 9,905,444 8,363,094 
1926 10,051,495 8,509,627 
Northern Pacific— 
927 19,368,390 16,034,256 
1926 20,781,013 16,673,324 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1927 6,064,972 5,175,036 
1926 6,322,909 5,403,178 
Central Western Region: 
Atchison. ‘Topeka % Santa Fe— 
1927 48,047,819 33,565,107 
1926 43,963,752 31,557,202 
Chicago & Alton— 
1927 7,423,108 5,568,424 
1926 7,196,356 5,756,202 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
1927 36,823,228 25,580,309 
1926 37,390,813 27,192,846 
Chicago, Rock eet & Pacific— 
927 32,306,873 24,998,610 
1986 29,402,266 24,160,506 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
1927 7,420,184 5,680,501 
1926 7,412, 830 5,501,782 
Oregon Short Line— 
1927 7,783,898 5,493,343 
1926 8,293,443 6,167,106 
Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines)— 
1927 48,001,960 36,227,849 
1926 47,224,776 35,677,916 
Union Pacific— 
1927 22,558,814 15,804,035 
1926 23,486,182 16,438,493 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1927 9,547,514 7,110,514 
1926 6,382,419 5,354,585 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1927 8,608,704 5,552,266 
1926 8,057,883 5,358,184 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
1927 5,466,677 4,198,178 
1926 4,914,054 3,705,298 
Missouri Pacific— 
1927 31,887,221 24,428,902 
1926 31,927,512 24,788,890 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
1927 20,439,956 14,292,232 
1926 21,288,247 14,907,453 
Texas & New Orleans— 
1927 16,940,472 14,759,411 
1926 16,911,496 14,367,031 
Texas & Pacific— 
1927 9,432,820 7,103,255 
1926 8,585,559 6,669,223 


1,194,752 
676,058 


716,757 
427,186 


3,881,178 
3,736,040 


1,779,823 
1,380,616 


528,401 
442,936 


23,363,362 
17,583,156 


3,958,671 
4,418,944 
8,776,070 
6,839,145 
7,523,520 
8,398,531 
5,159,068 
7,806,536 


1,362,524 
1,364,234 


6,928,333 
6,801,856 


5,128,346 
6,471,269 


2,974,064 
3,276,402 


6,528,510 
7,324,762 


600,834 
916,825 
2,926,730 
3,623,880 


2,784,385 
3,227,021 


488,967 
535,890 


1,998,600 
2,629,141 


551,278 
568,986 


2,291,055 
3,284,582 


75,188 
161,031 


10,240,490 
8,712,650 


987,357 
598,647 


7,294,894 
6,634,701 


4,187,702 
2,396,328 


1,395,096 
1,455,326 


1,354,412 
1,201,096 


7,282,782 
7,108,989 


4,334,897 
4,857,376 
1,551,932 

414,966 


2,503,736 
2,238,579 


601,981 
506,778 


4,925,179 
4,550,202 


5,209,809 
5,119,546 


590,390 
914,626 


1,444,797 
1,137,323 


82.7 
82.6 


80.4 
84.1 


76.3 
76.8 


62.0 
66.0 


89.7 
88.7 


79.9 
83.3 


78.1 
71.3 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | | PANAMA MAIL S.S.CO. 


FREE 
SWITCHING 


LOW 
INSURANCE 
RATES 
















Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Scheduled Sailings via Panama Canal 
From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
To—HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
May 25 





June 13 
July 11 


Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Cham- 
perico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La 
Union, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur 
and Balboa, Cristobal (Panama) and Buenaventura. 

Trans-Shipment at Panama for South America and European Ports 


iat 
350 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. e Street, San Francisco, ol. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. sis a - ee St., Los Sra Se 


NEWTEX LINE 


Differential Rates 
Weekly Service to Houston, Texas 


ESTABLISHED 
1889 





a 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION. NEGOTIABLE 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. MOTOR TRUCK AND TEAM SERVICE 


0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
‘a From Pier 1, North River, New York, Saturday noon 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. B. & O. Pler 7, Locust Point, Baltimore, Monday 
SAILINGS: For Information Apply To 

From Philadelphia. ..Wednesdays and Saturdays New England, New York & Texas 

From Houston........ Mondays and Thursdays Steamship Corporation 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars — Pn Aa —, ™ Southgat arene & 

GENERAL OFFICES: Houston, Texas tome Ch’ Saents, 


The Cottman Co., Agents, 


321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Baltimore, Md. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


IN 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


IT’S 
THE MERCHANDISE STORAGE CO. 


U. S. BONDED 


FOODSTUFFS and NON-ODOROUS Tripp Warehouse Company 
COMMODITIES ONLY MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Centrally Located in Shi District 
Motor Truck Delivery © Trap Car Delays 


“Service That Satisfies”’ 


nom ma umes wmnem THRU RATES AND 
sin nc DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


DEVON 3 MILFORD 
Et TRATFORD MYSTIC South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
boy” WESTERLY fr OM  Loendon and Norwich, Conn. 


Cc. F. Re. W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 












BRIDGEPORT 
SOUTH NORWALK 






TO ALL exes BOAT SERVICE to South and Southwest 
POINTS WEST ~~ . STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
a td LONG ISLAND ay ouR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS L)7@ NgATT ORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
TO ALL POINTS SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R.. NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 


S00 TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storers and Distributors 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOCATED NEAR LOOP 


MERCHANDISE Tunnel delivery to all Trunk > 
Chocola to Aurora Electric 
ocolate = aa — stored joss times 
Cool Temperatures NATIONAL fae ne ages INC. 
THE ECONOMICAL WAY” - 1-4 
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In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront + popene dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

ddress Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Questions and Answers | 


Tariff Interpretation—Marking of L. C. L. Perishables IF ETE 78 OL LENGE TED IE OOD 8 
Under Refrigeration 

Minnesota.—Question: A shipper orders a refrigerator car 
for loading 15,000 pounds of potatoes to be forwarded through 
to destination at the less-carload rate as provided for in rule 
630, Perishable Protective Freight Tariff No. 3. Cars is or the 
exclusive use of the shipper and consignee, but upon arrival at 
destination the delivering carrier assessed and collected charges 
on the basis of a carload rate and minimum weight, claiming 
that each package was not marked in accordance with the clas- 
sification requirements. 

It is our contention that inasmuch as the shipper and con- 
signee are required to load and unload such cars that the ship- 
ment was otherwise handled the same as carload, the marking 
of each package is entirely unnecessary. Furthermore, the 
contents of the car not being handled by the carriers, the mark- 
ing of each package would mean nothing only additional labor 
and expense for the shipper. 

Will you kindly give us a ruling or opinion if the carriers 
are correct in insisting upon each package being marked? 

Answer: In paragraph B of rule 630 of Agent R. C. Dear- 
born’s Perishable Protective Tariff No. 3, I. C. C. No. 2, it is 
provided that on shipments moving from one consignor at one 
point of origin to one consignee at one destination, transported 
under provisions of this rule, the requirements of the Consoli- 
dated Classification with respect to marking less-than-carload 
shipments will be waived. 


Reconsigning to Defeat Through Interstate Rate 


Minnesota.—Question: A western railroad names a through 
rate on a certain commodity from, say, “A” to “B” of $1.50 cwt. 
There is a lower combination made up of 75 cents “A” to “C” 
(an intermediate point) and 65 cents “C” to “B.” This com- 
bination cannot be applied because of the named through rate, 
but by billing the car to “D,” an intermediate point to “C” and 
reconsigning it en route to “C” and then after arrival at “C” 
again reconsigning it to “B” the terms of the reconsigning tariff 
of the carrier involved make necessary the application of the 
combination over “C” plus reconsigning charges. Of course, it 
might be argued that it would not be necessary to so handle 
the car, as redress could be secured through reparation, but it 
is desired to avoid tie-up of money for an extended period. 

The question arises, however, whether it would be legal to 
make the double diversion purposely to defeat the through rate. 
Will you kindly give your views and cite any decisions which 
are comparable? 

Answer: In Kanotex Refining Company vs. A. T. & S. F,, 
34 I. O. C. 270, reaffirmed in 46 I. C. C. 496, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said that where the through interstate rate 
in effect between two points is higher than the aggregate of 
the intermediate rates, any plan of first billing to an interme- 
diate point a shipment that is really intended to reach a des- 
tination beyond, is simply a device for defeating the lawful 
through rate, and is unlawful. 

In B. & O. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: 


If the intention with which the shipment was made had been 
actually in issue, the fact that possession of the cars was taken 
by the shipper at Oakley and that they were not rebilled for several 
days, would have justified the jury in finding that it was originally 
the intention to end the movement at Oakley and that the rebilling 
to Madisonville was an afterthough. But the defendant Clephane 
admitted at the trial that it was intended from the beginning that 
the cars should go to Madisonville; and this fact was assumed in 
the instructions complained of. In other words, Madisonville was at 
all times the destination of the cars; Oakley was to be merely an 
intermediate stopping place; and the original intention rsisted in 
was carried out. That the interstate journey might end at Oakley 
was never more than a possibility. Under these circumstances the 
intention as it was canvind out determined, as matter of law, the 
essential nature of the movement; and hence that the movement 
through to Madisonville was an interstate shipment. For neither 
through billing, uninterrupted movement, continuous possession by 
the carrier, or ‘unbroken bulk, is an essential of a through interstate 
shipment. These are common incidents of a through shipment; and 
when the intention with which a shipment was made is in issue, the 
presence, or absence, of one or all of these incidents may be important 
evidence bearing upon that question. But where it is admitted that 
the shipment made to the ultimate destination had at all times been 
intended, these incidents are without legal significance as bearing 
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on the character of the traffic. For instance, in many cases jy, 
volving transit or reconsignment privileges, in blanket territory, m 
or all of these incidents are absent, and yet the through interstay 
— apply. See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. Har rold 
241 U. S. 371; St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. United States, 4 
U. S. 136; Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey vs. United Sta 


257 U. S. 547. Compare Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 
253 U. S. 284. re 


The Supreme Court, while apparently recognizing the fact 
that it is possible to so handle a shipment as to defeat thf 
through interstate rate, did not approve of this practice, ay 
based its decision in that case on the admission of the defenday 
that a shipment to the ultimate destination was intended « at 
the time the shipment was delivered to the carrier at the origina 
point of shipment. 

The reconsignment of a shipment twice in transit for th 
purpose of defeating a through interstate rate is, in our OPinion, 
a device such as condemned by the Commission in the Kanote 
case referred to above. We cannot, however, locate a cay 
which specifically covers this manner of billing the shipmen 
so as to defeat the through interstate rate. 
Reconsignment—Right of Consignor to Reconsign Order Notify 

Shipment 

Texas.—Question: I note with interest your reply to “fl. 
nois:” ‘“Reconsignment—Right of Consignor to Reconsign Orie 
Notify Shipment,” at page 562 of The Traffic World, February 
26. Here you say that even though the carrier has issued a 
order notify bill of lading and same has been purchased {jp 
good faith for value that the carrier is within its rights in accept 
ing instructions concerning the goods covered by said bill of 
lading from the consignor. 

Section II of the bills of lading act reads: ™ © 2 oe 
carrier delivers goods for which an order bill has been isguej 
* * * and fails to take up and cancel the bill, such carrier 
shall be liable for failure to deliver the goods to anyone wh 
for value and in good faith purchases such bill, whether such 
purchaser acquired title to the bill before or after the delivery 
of the goods by the carrier and notwithstanding delivery was 
made to the persons entitled thereto.” And section 39—“That 
where an order bill has been issued for goods no seller’s lien 
or right of stoppage in transit shall defeat the rights of any 
purchaser for value in good faith to whom such bill has been 
negotiated, whether such negotiation be prior or subsequent to 
the notification to the carrier who issued such bill of the seller's 
claim to a lien or right of stoppage in transit. Nor shall the 
carrier be obliged to deliver or justified in delivering the goods 
to an unpaid seller unless such bill is first surrendered for 
cancellation.” 

Will you please advise whether or not you took this into 
consideration in answering “Illinois,” and, if you did, on what 
authority you base your conclusion that the carrier is not liable 
for failure to deliver? 


Answer: In our answer to which you refer, we made the 
following statement: 


Until such time as the notify party has surrendered the order 
notify bill of lading to the carrier, the only shipping instructions the 
carrier can lawfully observe are those of the consignor, and there- 
fore, unless the carrier accepted from the consignor (the seller) 
orders to hold the car at point of origin, and subsequently reconsign- 
ing instructions, after the order notify bill of lading had been sur- 
rendered to the carrier by your company (the notify party), it is 
our opinion that the carrier can not be held liable in damages for 
the loss you have sustained by reason of your failure to receive the 


goods in question. 

It will be observed that the acceptance of reconsigning in- 
structions by the carrier must be prior to the negotiation to 
= presentation of the order notify bill of lading by the notify 
party. 

Routing and Misrouting—Liability of Carrier Where Carrier's 
Agent Inserts Rate Which Does Not Apply via Route Speci- 
fied by Shipper 
Alabama.—Question: Please see your reply to “Delaware” 

on page 1092 of the April 23, 1927, Traffic World, under the 

above caption, reference liability of carriers where carrier's 
agent inserts rate in bill of lading which does not apply via 
route specified by shipper. You stated carrier was not guilty 
of misroute. 

It is our understanding that under Conference Ruling 474C 
and other rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the carriers may not execute a bill of lading containing provi- 
sions that conflict one with the other. In the instant case, 
where the carrier’s agent inserted a rate in bill of lading that 
would not apply via the route specified therein by the shipper 
and then signed this bill of lading, such action constituted 4 
violation of the principles announced in Conference Ruling 474, 
and the original bill of lading in shipper’s possession should be 
sufficient evidence of such violation. 

The Commission has held that where a shipper signs and 
accepts a bill of lading in which carrier’s agent may have 
changed, or inserted additional routing or rate, that shipper 
thereby signifies his acceptance of such changes or additions 
in bill of lading, and I do not see why this rule cannot be re 
versed to apply to carriers so that when carrier’s agent inserted 
rate in shipper’s bill of lading he automatically creates a d¢ 
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PACKAGE PROTECTION 


Use “MAQUAS” Gummed Sealing Paper 


HUDSON BAG CO., INC., Scholes, Bogart and Meserole Sts., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
(The only manufacturer of tape producing the paper and gumming it) 












Your Customers Know No. 1 Lafayette Ave., Cor. 12th St, M. 0, and 
No. 2 Aitred ar Deguindre i @. T. R. R. 
EDGAR’S No. 8 Howard and 12th Sts,, M. C. and G. P. 
.R. 
Fireproof Const. Warehouses gle clays a} & yeyedeetededee 
No. & Campbell ‘ave an ag Sy Ry., Wa- 
Economical Automobile No. 7 Division and BB on G. T. BR. R. 
Truck Service No. 8 Foot ef 8th St., River, M. C. and C. P. 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts No. 9 Junction Ave.. Penn. Ry.. Wabash and 
Issued P. M. R. R., Penn. - mi 
No. 10 Lauderdale Ave. Juneti to Campbell, 
Field Warehousing P. M., Wabash and Union Belt, Penn. Ry. 





Ship by Water Be You Canam Neighbor 


oo ns RATES” via ‘ in Los Angeles 


You actually become your customers’ 
WILLI AMS LINE neighbor in Los Angeles when you have 

a stock of goods stored in the Metropol- 
itan Warehouse, ready for delivery on a 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco moments notice. 


The warehouse is constructed of re- 


Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma inforced concrete and is located in the 


FROM heart of the wholesale and retail districts. 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, The fire insurance rate is 15.3c. 


New York and Norfolk METROPOLITAN 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific WAREHOUSE CO. 


Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East mnie Pe Ah oi peacaeaa 
For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. LOS ANGELES 


Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Baltimore, Md. i Pa. Fitebargh, Pa. Norfolk, Va.¥ CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
Wool h Bldg. 417 W. Harri St. 
_— ay at our leet ay Offices at ports a call, ow aaa NEW YORK" CHICAGO 9 



























BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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fective bill of lading or a bill of lading in which there were 
conflicting provisions, and where the carrier does not notify 
the shipper of such conflict and forwards shipment and assesses 
charges at a rate higher than that via route specified by shipper, 
they are guilty of misrouting. 

Answer: While, strictly speaking, a shipment made under 
the circumstances set forth in our answer, to which you refer, 
may be said to have been misrouted, in view of the fact that the 
shipment was forwarded via a less expensive route than that 
directed by the shipper, the shipper was not damaged by the 
carrier’s misrouting of the shipment. See Lathrop-Shea-Henwood 
Company vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C. 622. 

Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee 

Maryland.—Question: Carrier accepted shipment covered 
by an order notify bill of lading with the no recourse clause, 
signed by the shipper, consigned to destination “A” with inter- 
mediate routing specifying “Y” delivery. 

One of the intermediate carriers refused to accept shipment 
for “Y” delivery on account of the congestion existing on this 
line. Originating carrier informed shipper that shipment could 
not be handled for this delivery. Shipper advised carrier to 
change to “Z” delivery. The change was made and shipment 
forwarded as requested, but the original bill of lading was not 
lifted and no notation made of the change in delivering carrier. 
The shipment moved as routed and arrived at destination via 
carrier “Z.” Consignee demanded “Y” delivery as specified in 
the bill of lading. 

Would the shipper be responsible for the additional charges, 
or, on account of having signed the no recourse clause in the 
bill of lading, would consignee be responsible, or would carrier 
authorizing the change in delivering carrier, without making the 
proper notation on the bill of lading, be responsible for the 
additional charges? 

I would appreciate your opinion, with Interstate Commerce 
Commission references, if any. 

Answer: In our opinion, where the consignor signs the no 
recourse provision of the bill of lading, the consignee, by the 
acceptance of the goods, obligates himself to pay the charges 
applicable via the route of movement, regardless of whether the 
shipment moves as originally routed or whether routing instruc- 
tions of the consignor are changed by that party. 

The remedy of the consingee, if any, is against the con- 
signor on the contract of sale. 


Minimum Weights—Unreasonable 


California.—Question: We understand the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently ruled that railroads were not justi- 
fied in applying minimum weight in excess of the actual weight 
of goods that could be loaded into cars. Will you please check 
this and advise us reference to this ruling, if you are in a posi- 
tion to do so? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see Folly Town Co. 
vs. Erie R. R., 120 I. C. C. 157; California Cotton Mills Co. vs. 
Southern Railway Co., 74 I. C. C. 747; and Tull & Gibbs vs. 
N. & W., 55 I. C. C. 18. In the latter case the Commission said: 
“Where there is a uniform minimum for cars of all lengths, as 
in this case, the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any 
specified length, but is under the duty of establishing a minimum 
weight that can be reasonably loaded into a car of the size 
furnished. The record is clear that it would have been physically 
impossible to load this shipment into a thirty-six-foot car.” 

Proof of Loss of Damage 

Virginia—Question: On shipments destined to our distrib- 
uting warehouse at “A” and which are then from time to time 
shipped to various destinations, and which are occasionally re- 
ceived at such destinations in a damaged condition, should not 
the haul from the distributing warehouse to the various destina- 
tions be considered as one unit in adjusting damage claims on 
such shipments, provided they were delivered carriers at “A” 
in good condition? This is asked because a certain carrier con- 
tends that carriers between manufacturing point and warehouse 
“A” should be held jointly responsible. We contend that the 
movement from “A” to destination has no relation to the move- 
ment from manufacturing point to distributing warehouse, and 
this opinion prevails among many carriers handling our ship- 
ments. 

Answer: In our opinion, the haul from the distributing 
warehouse only is to be considered in determining the liability 
of carriers for injury to goods shipped from the distributing 
point, except to the extent that, inasmuch as the burden is upon 
the shipper to show that goods were delivered to a carrier in 
good condition, the fact that where goods have received a prior 
rail transportation and have not been unpacked subsequent to 
their transportation to the distributing point, the shipper may 
have some difficulty in showing that the goods were in good 
condition when delivered to the carrier. This by reason of the 
fact that he does not have positive knowledge of their condition 
and can only show this by testimony as to the condition of the 
packing, etc., and their care after having been delivered by 
the carrier which transported them to the distribution point. 

The fact that goods have had a prior movement by freight 
and have not been unpacked at the distribution point does not 
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affect the rule that the statement in the bill of lading that the 

goods were received in apparent good condition, is prima facie 

evidence of this fact, but only increases the difficult of showing 

that the goods were in good condition when delivered to the 

carrier. 

Routing and Misrouting—Lowest Rated Route Not Available 
Owing to Size of Shipment 

Georgia.—Question: We had shipment contractors erection 
outfit moving on own wheels with a flat car as an idler and 
to care for the boom moving from a point in West Virginia on 
road A to a point in Tennessee on road B. The lowest rate 
is via Junction No. 2, where roads A and B have direct con- 
nection. 

On account of the size of the shipment and it being too 
large to clear obstructions, the initial carrier agent indorsed 
on the bill of lading “via road A, Jct. 2, road C to Jct. 4, thence 
road B.” Shipment, however, actually traveled “via road A to 
Jct. 1, thence B to Jct. 2, thence road C to Jct. 4, and thence via 
road B.” The expense bill also bears notation that the routing 
used was on account of tunnels and on authority of shippers, 
although the bill of lading does not indicate the routing inserted 
was authorized by shippers, nor was the routing inserted in 
the lading the routing actually used. 

The point which I particularly desired to have covered is 
whether or not the carriers may decline to receive a shipment 
except for movement over certain routes and if in such cases 
the carrier may demand that rates be paid on basis of circuitous 
route instead of protecting the rate via the normal route. 

Answer: There are several angles to your query, so we 
will treat them separately and refer to them by paragraphs. 

The inforamtion furnished in the second paragraph is not 
pertinent, for even though the lowest rate applied via road A, 
Junction 2 and road B, you are not entitled to this rate for the 
reason that you apparently agreed to the carrier’s change in 
routing when you accepted the billing as indorsed by the car- 
rier’s agent, that is, as outlined in paragraph 3 of your letter. 
We say apparently, because you do not state that you routed the 
shipment via the cheapest route nor do you say that you ob- 
jected to the routing inserted by the carrier, therefore if this 
be true you consented to the carrier’s routing and so are bound 
thereby. Miller vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 518. 

With respect to the third paragraph of your letter. As previ- 
ously stated, the route via carriers A and C, thence B, as 
endorsed on the bill of lading by carrier’s agent, was apparently 
ratified by you and so you are bound thereby. However, the 
same is true of the carrier and it, also, is bound by said agree- 
ment. It therefore follows that the maximum rate you are 
obliged to pay is that via the route agreed upon. 


You do not state why the carriers failed to observe the 
agreed routing instructions, but instead actually forwarded the 
shipment via the route composed of carriers A-B-C and B, but 
we assume this was due to the fact that it was also impossible 
to clear obstructions via the agreed route. If so, this is a clear 
case of misroute under Conference Ruling 474-C, for the carrier 
has agreed to routing, which is impossible of execution, and so 
should not have transported the shipment without obtaining 
further instructions. This on the assumption that the rate via 
the route shipment actually moved was higher than via the 
route agreed upon. If lower, you are entitled to the lower rate. 
Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. Missouri Pacific 
R.. R. Co,, 73 1. ¢. C. 471. 

Answering your fourth paragraph, we know of no duty on 
the part of a carrier to accept a shipment for transportation 
via a route over which it cannot handle the traffic nor whereby 
it is compelled to protect the rate via the normal route, in the 
event it cannot handle the traffic via the normal route and does 
not so hold out in its tariffs. 


Damages—Measure of—Shipment Returned to Consignor With. 
out Tender of Delivery to Consignee 


Texas.—Question: A shipment by express to an interstate 
destination was lost in transit and found in a no mark bureau 
after claim had been filed for its full value. 

Without agreement by consignor to accept, the express com- 
pany returned it to consignor and demanded that claim be 
amended to actual amount of express charges paid outbound 
and inbound. 

Owing to delay in tracing, the shipper had no opportunity 
to replace the shipment to his customer, therefore no opportunity 
to realize a profit on the transaction. 

Is not the measure of damage the amount that would have 
been realized, including of course profit, had the express com- 
pany fulfilled its contract and promptly delivered the shipment, 
plus such out of pocket expense as express charges prepaid and 
such charges paid to the express company upon return of the 
shipment? 

Answer: In our opinion there was no conversion of the 
goods in the instant case, for the reason that a conversion by 4 
common carrier or other bailee implies some wrongful act— 
a wrongful disposition or withholding of the property. To con- 
stitute conversion there must be an affirmative wrongful act, 
‘and mere nonfeasance or failure to perform a duty imposed 
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GULF PACIFIC LINE 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC. 
(Joint Service) 


SAILINGS EVERY SECOND SATURDAY 
FROM 


Mobile and New Orleans 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Through Bills of Lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as Cargo offers 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC., General Gulf Agents 
424 Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., General Agents Pacific Coast 
430 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
15 Moore oe New York, N. Y. 
- H. KENNEDY, Generali Western Agent 
320 we. —s Bui Iding St. Louis, Mo. 
- J. SMITH, General Agent 


209 South La Salle bE ok Chicago, Ill. 





MLINESN 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE ° 


From Baltimore and New York Weekly 
(EVERY SATURDAY) 


*From Philadelphia and Boston Bi-Weekly 
(ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS) 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


*Differential Rates from Philadelphia and Boston 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson ie 67 — St., New York 


Cc Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
“pth Mion Mobile, New bileens 


McCORMICK STEA STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 





S. S. California, 
now building. 


Largest American- $$. Mongolia June 30 S.S.Manchuria July 9 July 11 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Tejon 


15 days Fastest Service by Sea 





Passenger and Freight 


Itinerary: New York—Havana—Panama 
Canal—Balboa—San Diego (Westbound)— 
Los Angeles—San Francisco. 


Through Bills of Lading to or from other 
Pacific Coast ports; also European, West 
Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, Far Eastern 
and Australian ports. 

Passengers’ automobiles accepted un- 
crated as baggage at moderate charge. All 
steamers equipped for refrigerator cargo. 

Proposed Sailing Dates 


Eastbound frem 
Westbound from New York San FranciscoLos Angeles 


SS.Finland June 2 S.S.Mongolia May 28 May 30 
S.S. Manchuria June 16 S.S.Finland June 25 June 27 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway. Cc. 
(W. 28rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Soutien , e-4 8800 
Chicago, 327 So. La Salle 8t. Boston, 84 State Street 


Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 60 California St. Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Central 


Speed on Orient 
Mails 


The fastest service wins the mail. 
This line is used to carry Govern- 
ment mail to the Orient on ac- 
count of the quick delivery. That 
same speed is available for your 
freight and express shipments, 
thereby saving interest on capital. 
Win sales by service. Sailings every 
fourteen days from Seattle for 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila 


L. L. Bates, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 


* -* - 
American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 
Other offices at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


Chicago, Portland, Ore., Tacoma, Wash., 
Vancouver, B.C. and Victoria, B.C. 
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by a contract or implied by law is not a conversion. There must 
be a wrongful taking or detention, an illegal use, misuse, or 
assumption of ownership. 

The subsequent return of the goods and acceptance by the 
owner and shipper thereof is in mitigation of the damages, the 
amount of which is to be determined, in our opinion, by the 
difference between the market value of the goods at destination 
at the time the goods should have been delivered, which may 
not equal the invoice price, but is the limit of value which may 
be used in arriving at the amount of damages recoverable, and 
the market value of the goods at the time they were returned 
to the shipper. 

Carload vs. L. C. L. Shipments 


Florida.—Quesiion: During the hectic times of 1925 and 
1926 the embargoes caused many and various things to transpire 
in Florida that were out of the ordinary, and we will very much 
appreciate your advising if there are any cases of record which 
will settle the following question. 

A certain shipper, having sold goods for delivery on the 
Florida East Coast R. R. was unable to secure permits to make 
carload shipments, and had to deliver the goods by some means. 
There was no embargo on less carload shipments, and this 
shipper loaded cars with the goods he had to deliver, not mark- 
ing any of it for less carload shipment as provided for in the 
Classification, and made out ten bills of lading, consigning the 
ten to employees of the yards, took the bills of lading to the 
Agent of the Florida East Coast who signed them and accepted 
the cars for transportation. He then promptly transported them 
to the destination, not handling a single piece of the freight at 
Jacksonville or at destination, and giving 'to.the cars no more 
than ordinary carload service, but collecting less carload rates. 

The question arises, can the carrier legally withhold car- 
load permits, and at the same time handle the goods at less 
carload rate, in carload quantities, but on separate bills of lad- 
ing, thereby proving beyond doubt that they could have issued 
carload permits? The assumption would arise that the shipper 
made the shipments as described knowing full well that he 
would have to pay less carload rates, and that his action was 
a voluntary one, which would under ordinary circumstances, 
preclude his recovery of any damages from the carrier. But 
when consideration is given to the fact that this action was 
forced upon him by the carrier’s refusal to issue carload per- 
mits, and this was the only way by which they could fulfill 
their contracts, and that they took the action in order to live 
up to those contracts, regardless of the loss occasioned by rea- 
son of having to pay the higher rates, it would seem that under 
common law the shipper could recover his damages. 


I do not think that the carrier let this situation arise 
deliberately or with intent, but do believe that it arose without 
any having forseen its coming, and I would like to know if the 
carrier would have the right to refund the overcharges over 
and above the carload rates, if they were so inclined, or if not 
so inclined, could recovery be made by law. 

Answer: In our opinion, the less than carload rate must 
be applied on the shipments in question. See, in this connection, 
the opinion of the Commission in Docket 17775, Harry C. Phil- 
brick Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 128 I. C. C. 197. In 
this case there was an embargo against shipments moving from 
the points at which the shipments originated, except under 
permits. The shipments were consigned to New Haven, Conn., 
reconsignment being refused because of an embargo. Charges 
up to New Haven were paid and new bills of lading taken out 
for the movement beyond New Haven to the intended destina- 
tions of the shipments. In this case the Commission said: 


Complainants contend that the New Haven, by accepting the ship- 
ments at Harlem River and transporting them to New Haven at the 
rates applicable from the points of origin to that point, and subse- 
quently accepting new bills of lading to the final destinations at the 
local rates from New Haven, nullified its embargo and, in effect, 
waived its provisions. They further contend that the forwarding of 
the cars from New Haven showed that the physical conditions did not 
prevent reconsignment of the cars if the carriers chose to accept them 
for reconsignment. They state that if physical conditions prevented 
reconsignment they should have likewise prevented reshipment, other- 
wise the embargo was a mere subterfuge to increase the charges 
from those applicable at the through rates to those at the combination 
of rates based on the reconsignment point. There is no merit in this 
contention. The New Haven did not lift its embargo for these ship- 
ments nor waive its conditions. The embargo was in force at the 
time the shipments were made from the points of origin and at the 
time they were forwarded from New Haven to the points of final 
destination. The carrier had the right to refuse to reconsign to the 
embargoed points. Local shipments from New Haven were not em- 
bargoed and the New Haven had the right to accept new bills of 
lading and to reship the cars as local shipments upon payment of the 
freight charges to New Haven. In no other way, short of waiting 
for the embargo to be lifted, could the shipments move out of New 
Haven without unloading the cars. 


The principle of the above case is, in our opinion, applicable 
in the instant case. Assuming that there was justification for 
the embargoing of carload shipments, the shipper must pay the 
charges applicable to less.than carload shipments if he saw fit 
to forward the shipments as less than carload shipments, in 
order to insure the forwarding of the shipments to their intended 
destinations. 
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Routing and Misrouting—Two Stations of Same Name in Same 
State 

Wisconsin.—Question: We made shipment to a destination 
and which it appears there is more than one station in the 
same state. The carriers had previously forwarded shipments 
to the proper destination, so we are of the opinion that the 
carriers should have called our attention to the fact that there 
was more than one “Fox, Michigan,” and not have forwarded 
the shipment without first consulting the shipper. Are we right 
in our conclusion? 

On the foregoing we have filed claim for the depreciation, 
owing to the fact that it was not detected until approximately 
thirty days after shipment, and no notification of any kind re. 
ceived until about that time. 

Answer: While we locate no decision directly in point, it 
is our opinion that the carrier can be held liable for injury 
resulting from its acceptance for transportation of a shipment 
consigned to a point of which there were two stations of the 
same name in the same state, without securing definite advice 
from the shipper as to which station the shipment was to be 
transported. 


PACKING BOX EVOLUTION 


(Special Correspondence from Ft. Worth, Tex.) 

Evolution of the packing box has brought about an annual 
saving of approximately eight hundred million dollars in freight 
charges, according to Don L. Quinn, of Chicago, president of a 
testing laboratory in which discoveries were made that helped 
to bring about the great economic change in the shipment of 
various kinds of goods. Mr. Quinn delivered an address at a 
meeting of two hundred railroad and steamship employees, held 
under the auspices of the Southwestern Claim Conference. 

“A few years ago all packing boxes were made out of inch- 
thick lumber,” he said. “Now, we know that, scientifically put 
together, we can construct a box of three-sixteenths-inch lumber 
that will be stronger, easier to handle, and cheaper than its pre- 
decessor. The evolution of the box was largely brought on by 
the World War. During that time it became necessary to save 
on everything, and for the first time the packing box got scien- 
tific consideration. Since then the impetus given to box manu- 
facturing has accelerated rather than slackened.” 


By a little figuring, using corrugated paper boxes as an 
example, Mr. Quinn proceeded to give an idea what changes 
a = brought about by new methods in box making. 

a e: 


The corrugated box is not more than a third the weight of the 
ordinary wooden box. I know of one box manufacturer who turns 
out about 1,000 tons of them a day. That means a saving of 2,000 
tons in shipping them to the wholesaler, who will send out his goods 
in them, and another 2,000 tons when they go to the retailer, in 
contrast to wooden boxes. That’s a saving of 4,000 tons daily, and 
over a year’s time a saving of 1,200,000 tons. As this company manu- 
factures about 3 per cent of the corrugated boxes in the country, 
the total saving is 40,000,000 tons, a total saving in freight rates an- 
nually of around $800,000,000. Estimates place the saving on all boxes 
since the new type came in at about $10,200,000,000—enough to make 
quite a bit of difference in the conomic life of the United States. 

s 

In the modern box not a nail is driven nor a piece of wood 
used except under designs approved by competent engineers, 


Quinn said, continuing: 


In wooden boxes we have found, for instance, that doubling the 
nails used increases the strength of the box four times. Using band- 
ing material increases the strength 10 times. And under certain 
conditions we can cut the amount of wood in a box one-third and 
still have a stronger box. The meaning of all this in conservation of 
wood is obvious. 


Engineering science has even grouped woods as to their 
various qualities. The box maker knows now what to expect 
of a box made of white pine, beech, oak, sycamore or ash, and 
if it is suited to the purposes of the shipper. Woods have been 
grouped mainly as follows: 1, white pine; 2, southern yellow 
pine; 3, sycamore and ash; 4, beech, oak, maple and birch. The 
groups are determined by the density, grain of the woods, rig- 
idity and so forth. 

Wooden box types have been boiled down to six, each de- 
signed to meet particular needs. There is a greater variety in 
paper boxes and crates. Said he: 


Boxes are tested ‘in the laboratory by a pressure machine and by 
a drum. The latter is 17 feet in diameter and weighs 20 tons. The 
box to be tested is filled with goods as in ordinary shipping and place 
in this drum, which revolves once a minute. On the inside of the drum 
various hazards or blocks are nailed so as to catch the box and 
make it fall at every conceivable angle. This test more than dupli- 
eates the roughest shipping conditions and the box that comes out 
of it in good condition is considered prefectly safe for the shipper. 
His goods will get through all right as far as the box is concerned. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


The total production of soft coal the week ended April 30 
was estimated at 8,421,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce. This represented an increase of 


484,000 tons over the output in the preceding week. Anthracite 
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production was estimated at 1,925,000 net tons, as compared 
with 1,662,000 tons in the preceding week. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
the week ended April 30 totaled 449,597 net tons, of which 249,- 
924 tons were for New England delivery. 

Consumers’ stocks of bituminous coal on April 1 amounted 
to 75,000,000 net tons, according to a survey made by the Bureau 
of Mines and the Bureau of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce. This was the largest stock in the history of the 
country. In addition to the 75,000,000 tons in the hands of 
consumers on April 1, there were 2,085,000 tons on the upper 
lake docks, 431,000 tons in storage at the mines, 1,809,000 tons 
standing in cars unbilled, and an unknown quantity amounting 
to many millions of tons moving in cars en route to destination, 
according to the survey. Stocks of anthracite on the upper 
lake docks amounted to 690,000 tons on April 1 and retail coal 
yards were well stocked with anthracite at that time, according 
to the survey. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
April 23-30, inclusive, was 259,736 cars, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. The 
average daily shortage was 19 cars, made up of 8 box, 10 flat, 
and 1 gondola cars. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 110,260; ventilated box, 1,512; auto and furniture, 15,660; 
total box, 127,432; flat, 3,460; gondola, 59,349; hopper, 30,726; total 
coal, 90,075; coke, 835; S. D. stock, 17,094;. D. D. stock, 4,623; refrig- 
erator, 12,869; tank, 231; miscellaneous, 1,117. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 20,217 cars, made up 
of 18,000 box, 300 flat, 750 S. D. stock, 650 refrigerator and 517 
miscellaneous cars. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


An increase in production with a falling off in shipments 
and new business in the softwood lumber industry was indi- 
cated in telegraphic reports received by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, for the week ended May 4, from 
312 of the larger commercial softwood lumber mills of the 
country, as compared with reports from 311 mills for the week 
earlier. In comparison with the same period a year ago there 
were decreases in all three items, particularly heavy in new 
business. The 144 hardware operations show some increase in 
production, with shipments and new business about the same, 
when compared with reports for the previous week. Compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago, however, there is 
about a thirty per cent decrease in production—doubtless due 
to the floods in the Mississippi Valley—a notable increase in 
shipments and a tremendous increase in new business. 

The following table compares the lumber movement, as re- 
flected by the reporting mills of seven softwood, and two hard- 
wood, regional associations, for the three weeks indicated; 
000’s omitted: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 

Past Week Week, 1926 1927 (Revised) 

Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- 

wood wood wood wood wood wood 

WED  cesnecesadene 292 144 350 134 291 141 
Production ...... 191,653 14,503 235,477 22,681 181,577 12,245 
Shipments ....... 189,519 20,596 249,722 18,263 209,396 21,620 
RE sicctcouewes 179,623 24,107 244,485 16,011 202,529 24,460 


*Fewer west coast mills are reporting this year; to make allowance 
for this add 29,000,000 to production, 28,000,000 to shipments and 20,- 
000,000 to orders in comparing softwood with last year. 


The following revised figures compare the lumber move- 
ment of the same regional associations for the first eighteen 
weeks of 1927 with the same period of 1926; 000’s omitted: 


Production Shipments Orders 
Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- 
wood wood wood wood wood wood 
BE vdecetecauens 3,359,988 502,188 3,499,559 528,246 3,617,962 555,976 
1926 


re0ress coeees 4,055,594 495,339 4,228,006 476,003 4,249,719 478,990 


FURNITURE OVERCHARGES 


Hearing in docket 18754 and Sub. No. 1, Simmons Company 
against the C. & N. W. and others, was held in Chicago before 
Examiner Smith May 6. The case involves alleged overcharges 
on carload shipments of metal and wood furniture from Kenosha, 
Wis., to various destinations in Tennessee. It is considered by 
the complainant to be in the nature of a test case, having arisen 
as the result of conflicting classifications as between territory 
north of the Ohio River and territory south of it. 

Elmer W. Hanak, assistant general traffic manager for the 
complaining company, explained that the rates involved were 
joint through rates, the factor north of the Ohio River carrying 
a 20,000-pound minimum, subject to rule 34, on a 36-foot car, 
and the factor south of the river carrying a 30,000-pound mini- 
mum, subject to rule 24, on that, or any sized car. In the 
case of the shipments involved, he said, the Simmons Company 
had ordered 50-foot cars, which take a 32,000-pound minimum 
north of the river, but the carrier, at its own convenience, had 
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furnished two smaller cars. The result was, he said, that, fo; 
the portion of the haul south of the river, the shipments wer. 
assessed on the basis of full charge at the 30,000-pound minimyy 
for one car, and the actual weight in the other, charged at the 
same rate. He introduced exhibits to show that it was phys. 
ically impossible to load a 36-foot car to the 30,000-pound mipj. 
mum with the commodities in question, and that it was possible 
to load a 50-foot car in excess of that minimum. Had the carrie; 
furnished the car ordered, the shipment would have been made 
in one car and the excess charges resulting from the full mipj. 
mum charge being assessed against the first car, when it actu. 
ally could not be loaded to that minimum, would not have re. 
sulted, he pointed out. 


The same issues were involved in Sub. 1, but were furthe 
complicated by an oversight in the publication of applicable 
tariffs. As explained by Mr. Hanak, the southern Carriers re 
duced the factor south of the Ohio on May 15, 1924, but the 
joint through rate, based on the various factors, was published 
in a separate tariff and was not corrected until January 1, 1925, 
In that period certain shipments were subjected to the pay. 
ment of charges on the basis of the joint through rate, he said, 
despite the fact that the combination of the factors was not as 
high, the factor to the river being a proportional rate and the 
one beyond a commodity rate. Reparation of $274.39 was asked 
in the docket case and $599.94 in the sub-number. 


It was agreed by the parties, before the opening of the 
hearing, that rates for the future should not be an issue in the 
case, it being their belief that nothing permanent could be 
accomplished in the face of the general investigation of furniture 
rates now pending before the Commission in docket 18323. 


Hal Petty, appearing for Sterchi Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn, 
intervener, introduced facts as to shipments received by that 
company from the Simmons Company on which it had borne 
the freight charges. 


F. A. Burke, commerce agent, N. C. & St. L., said it was not 
the intention of his company to collect charges in excess of 
the combination of locals on any traffic. He introduced some 
testimony with reference to the history of the tariffs involved, 
and declared that the failure on the part of the carriers to 
bring the joint through rate in line with the change mede in the 
factor south of the river was an oversight. 


George F. Potter, commerce agent, Southern Railway, said 
the factor south of the Ohio had been lowered at the request 
of or in response to a petition of the Simmons Company, and 
that the 30,000 minimum had been fixed, in his opinion, under 
the impression that the commodity would load to that ina 
standard car. He said he did not believe the carriers would 
have fixed the 30,000-pound minimum with the knowledge that 
it was not possible to load to it. 


The general effect of the carrier testimony was to admit 
that overcharges had been assessed, but the question as to how 
much appeared more troublesome. Mr. Perry suggested that the 
entire matter should await disposition in the general investiga 
tion, but said he believed, in case the Commission saw fit to 
dispose of it immediately, that a fair settlement for the hau 
south of the Ohio would be the assessment of charges on the 
basis of fourth class, with a 20,000-pound minimum. He said 
that, at the time the commodity rate had been made, the mini: 
mum was raised as an essential element in obtaining a reasot- 
able revenue, and that the existing commodity rate with 4 
2),000-pound minimum was not productive of a _ reasonable 
revenue. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the 
week ended May 7 totaled 17,909 cars, as compared with 16,926 
cars (revised) the preceding week and 13,214 cars in the cor 
responding period of 1926, according to the weekly statement 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. Shipments were reported as follows: 

Apples, 773 cars; asparagus, 188 cars; cantaloupes (imports), 5 
cars; cauliflower, 177 cars; celery, 361 cars; imports, 1 car; cabbage, 
530 cars; cucumbers, 595 cars; eggplant, 9 cars; imports, 6 cars; 
grapefruit, 540 cars; green peas, 241 cars; lemons, 306 cars; mixed 
citrus fruits, 130 cars; lettuce, 944 cars; mixed vegetables, 1,078 cars; 
imports, 9 cars; onions, 811 cars; imports, 1 car; oranges, 1,966 cars: 
imports, 24 cars; peppers, 47 cars; imports, 14 cars; spinach, 195 cars, 
strawberries, 2,204 cars; string beans, 548 cars; sweet potatoes, 250 
cars; tomatoes, 1,286 cars; imports, 113 cars; watermelons, 22 cars: 
potatoes (1927 crop), 2,047 cars; potatoes (1926 crop), 2,661 cars; im- 
ports, 235 cars. 


PHILADELPHIA DELIVERY SERVICE 


A coordinated system of warehousing, forwarding, breaking 
up and local and suburban delivery service is maintained in 
Philadelphia by the Union Transfer Company. Trucks running 
over established routes in Philadelphia, and to 250 suburbat 
towns, connect twice daily at their terminal or relay points 
with a fleet which covers all freight stations and wharves. 
These regular routings allow a minimum delivery charge %% 
small shipments below the usual rate. 


May 1: 
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Digest of New Complaints 








No. on aaa No. 1. The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, O., vs. 


‘Tilegal rates on asphaltum in tank cars from Lawrenceville, 
Ill., to Lockland, O. Asks reparation. 


No. 19310. Sub. No. 2. W. D. Hall, Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Ihapplicable and unreasonable rates and charges on cottonseed 

shavings from Fremont, N. C., to Palmertown, Conn. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 


No. 19443. Sub. No. 1. Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau 
et al., Muskogee, Okla., vs. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on glass sand 
or silica sand from Guion, Ark., to Sapulpa and Okmulgee, Okla. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 19556. John Frank Mallard, operating as Mallard Brokerage Co., 
New Orleans, La., vs. T. & P. et al. 

Alleges violation of routing instructions on potatoes from New 
Roads, La., to Cincinnati, O., ultimately sold at Philadelphia. 
No. —- Chicago Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Indiana Harbar Belt 

et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of the act, on sand 
and oe from complainant’s plants at Joliet, Plainfield, Spauld- 
ing, Hammonds and Renwick, Ill., to the Chicago switching dis- 
trict and to the Gary switching district. Asks same rates con- 
temporaneously maintained within the Chicago switching district 
on crushed stone, slag, sand and gravel, and if that cannot be 
accomplished in any other way than by extending the Chicago 
switching district to include complainant’s plants, complainant 
prays that that be done. 


No. 19558. Goshen Veneer Co., Goshen, Ind., vs. N. & W. et al. 
Unreasonable rate .on poplar logs from N. & W. stations, Roanoke 
to Blackstone, Va., inclusive, and from Lynchburg, Va., to Dur- 
ham, N. C., inclusive, to Goshen, Ind. Asks rate for the future. 
No. 19559. Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphysboro, IIll., vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on paving brick 
from Murphysboro, Ill., to St. Petersburg, Fla. Asks reparation. 
No. 19559. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 
ae complaint and prayer as to paving brick between same 
points. 


No. 19559. Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Central of Georgia et al. 
Same complaint and prayer as to shipments of paving brick 
from Alton, Ill., to Orlando, Fla. 
No. 19559. Sub. No. 3. Same vs. C. & A. et al. 
Same complaint and prayer with respect to paving brick from 
Alton, Ill., to Orlando, Fla. 
No, 19559. Sub. No. 4. Same vs. M. & O. et al. 
Same complaint and prayer as to shipments of paving brick 
from Murphysboro, Ill., to St. Petersburg, Fla. 
No. 19560. Berney Bond Glass Co., Clarion, Pa., vs. B. & A. et al. 
Rates in violation of first four sections of the act, on cullet or 
broken glass from points in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland to Clarion, Pa. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 19561. American Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al. vs. Erie et al. 
Alleges that defendants charge unreasonable rates on canned 
fruits and vegetables in carloads of 60,000 pounds from north 
Atlantic ports such as New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to 
destinations in the “consuming market,’ defined as that part of 
the U. S. bounded by Canada on the north, Atlantic Ocean on the 
east, the Potomac and Ohio rivers on the south, and the Missouri 
river on the west; that defendants, by rates charged, discriminate 
against transportation through the Panama Canal and ‘“‘delib- 
erately hinder, discourage and defeat water transportation in 
violation of section 500.”” Asks establishment from north Atlantic 
ports westward into the consuming market on canned fruitseand 
vegetables in carloads of 60,000 pounds, a rate per 100 pounds 
that shall be substantially the same percentage of the rate charged 
when 40,000 pounds are loaded in a car, as defendants at the 
same time charge on the same commodity from the Pacific coast 
to the same destinations upon like carloads. 


No. ey Armour and Co. of Delaware, Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges on buttermilk poultry feed in 
barrels from Mankato, Minn., to Wichita, Kan., and from Duluth, 
Minn., to Fredonia, Kans. Asks reparation. 


No. 19563. Tidal Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates on liquefied compressed chlorine gas from 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Drumright, Okla. Asks reparation. 

No. og Reade Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago 
et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates on weed-killing compound from Clearing, 
Ill., to Shopton, Okla. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 19565. Caruso Rinella Battaglia Co., Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., vs. 
Southern et al. 

Unreasonable, prejudicial and preferential rates and charges on 
peaches from points in Georgia to Saratoga, N. Y. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

No. 19565. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to peaches from 
Yatesville, Ga., to Glens Falls, N. Y. 

No. Bn The United States Finishing Co., Providence, R. I., vs. New 
aven. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on fuel oil 
from East Providence, R. I., to Darlington, R. I., originating in 
Texas. Asks rates for future and reparaion. 

No. 19567. Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on lumber 
and forest products from Barber Mill and Emmett, Idaho, to 
oints in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, New 

exico, Arkansas, ssouri and Louisiana. Asks rates for future. 

No. E...- Gamble Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Northern 
acific. 

Illegal charges on grapes from Bridgeman, Mich., to Wadena, 
Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 19569. Rosenthal Woodworking Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., vs. De- 
troit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee et al. 

Illegal charges on prepared roofing and shingles from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Fond du Lac, Wis. Asks reparation. 

No. 19570. Jackson (Miss.) Traffic ‘Bureau for Planters Package Co., 
Crystal Springs, Miss., vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Illegal and unreasonable rates on box material from Crystal 
Springs, Miss., to San Benito, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. 19571. Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on iron and steel articles from Gary, Ind., 
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and other points to Fargo, N. D. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. 
No. 19571. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 
Same complaint and prayer as to iron and steel articles from 
Gary, Ind., and other points to Fargo and Wahpeton, N. D. 
No. 19572. The Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. Central of 
New Jersey et al. 

Illegal, discriminatory and preferential rates on cocoanut stear- 
ine from Bayonne, N. J., to San Francisco, Calif. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 

19573. The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co., Baltimore, Md., vs, 
A. C. L. et al. 

Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on stove 
trimmings from Baltimore, Md., to Chattanooga, Tenn., vig 
ocean and rail routes. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 19574. Gilliland Oil Co. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M., vs, 

Santa Fe et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on materia] 
for refinery construction from Tulsa, Okla., to Albuquerque, N. M. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 19575. Tulsa (Okla.) Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unreasonable rates on combination wood and steel derricks from 
Tulsa to points in Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. oe Peninsula EXchange, Inc., Pocomoke City, Md., vs. A. C. 
. et al. 


No. 


Illegal and inapplicable refrigeration charges on fresh straw- 
berries from Wallace and other North Carolina points to points in 
New Jersey and other states. Asks reparation. 

No. 19577. Frank L. bt ten Co., Boston, Mass., vs. New Haven et al. 

Illegal and inapplicable charges on wool grease in bulk in bar- 
rels in carloads from points in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
to points in Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois and South 
Dakota. Asks reparation. 

No. 19578. The American Rabbit & Cavy Breeders’ Assn., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., vs. American Railway Express et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on live rabbits 
and hares in coops or crates. Asks establishment of classification 
rating of second class and rates not exceeding second class 
throughout United States, in lieu of first class. 

No. yy Travis Smith et al., Nashville, Tenn., vs. N. C. & St. L 
et al. 

Overcharges on rough green sawed staves from Clifty and 
other Tennessee points to Atlanta, Ga. Asks reparation. 

No. + agg _— Potato Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Northern Pa- 
cific et al. 

Overcharge on potatoes from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 19581. Old Dominion Paper Co., Norfolk, Va., vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on paper 
and paper articles from Norfolk, Va., to points in the Carolinas, 
Asks rates for the future. 

No. 19582. Sinclair Refining Co., New York City, vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable and prejudicial rates on petroleum products, in- 
cluding lubricating oils and greases, from Houston, Tex., Cushing, 
Okla., Coffeyville, Kans., Casper and Laramie, Wyo., to Alamosa, 
Center, Grand Junction and Montrose, Colo. Asks rates for future 
and reparation. 

No. 19584. A. T. Jacobson, Madrid, Ia., vs. C. M. & St. P. 

Complains of refusal of defendant to switch cars to tracks 
alongside complainant’s warehouse at Madrid. Asks that defend- 
ant be required to switch cars. 

No. 19585. Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. : 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on old, empty 
secondhand barrels from Louisville and Glenns Creek, Ky., to 
Chicago, Ill. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 19585, Sub. No. 1. Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of old, 
empty secondhand barrels from Louisville and other points to 
Pittsburgh and other points. ; 

No. 19586. J. H. R. Products Co., Willoughby, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rate on barium carbonate from Baltimore, Md., 
to Willoughby, O. Asks rate for future and reparation. 


No. 19583. United Clay Products Corp., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. & Ss. 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3, 4 and 6 of the act, on inter- 
state transportation of brick and related articles from Harrison- 
ville, Mo., Buffville and other Kansas points, Oklahoma City and 
other Oklahoma points and Fort Smith, Ark., to all points in the 
states of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana (west of the Mississippi 
river), Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. 


No. 19587. Miller Brothers, 101 Ranch, et al., Ponca City, Okla., vs. 
A G. Ta ot al. i 

Unreasonable and illegal rates on stocker cattle for feeding and 
fattening from Old Town, Fla., to Montgomery and Perrys Mill, 
Ala. Asks rate for future and reparation. 

No. 19588. The Prairie Pipe Line Co., Independence, Kans., vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on wrought 
iron pipe from Lorain and South Lorain, O., McKeesport and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Ramona, Okla. Asks reparation. 

No. 19589. A. Keathly, Charleston, W. Va., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Unreasonable charges on bituminous rock from Bowling Green, 
Ky., to London, W. Va. Asks reparation. 

No. 19590. Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. Pennsylvania. 
Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on 
corn flakes from Cereal, Pa., to Chicago, Ill. Asks reparation. 

No. 19591. Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League, Mo- 
bile, Ala., vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on rice and 
rice products from points in Arkansas and Missouri to Mobile 
for export and coastwise movement, New Orleans and sub-ports 
alleged to be preferred. Asks rates for future. 

No. 19592. Segal Co., Appleton, Wis., vs. Green Bay & Western et al. 

Illegal rate on apples from Green Bay, Wis., to Appleton, Wis., 
via interstate route. Asks reparation. 

No. 19593. The Reliance Co., Inc., Shreveport, La., vs. Houston & 
Texas Central et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on second- 
hand drilling machinery from Wortham, Tex., to Norphlet, Ark. 
Asks reparation. 

Ni. 19593. Sub. No. 1. J. B. Greer, Shreveport, La., vs. Wichita 
Falls & Southern et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipment of oil well 
machinery from Archer City, Tex., to Norphlet, Ark. 

No. 19593. Sub. No. 2. J. B. Greer, Shreveport, La., vs. Wichita 
Valley et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to oil well machinery 
from Holliday, Tex., to Norphlet, Ark. 


May | 
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TERMINAL SERVICES 


AND 


ALLOWANCES 


You can see your car of freight on the 
line, but what goes on at the terminal? 


There is where the important and com- 
plicated services are rendered: 
Weighing 
Switching 
Spotting 
Elevation 


Storage 
Cartage 


And a lot more. Do you know to just 
which of these your traffic is entitled, and 


whether or not you may have allowances 


to cover certain services? 


The newest of the Traffic World Manuals tell all 
about it. Two volumes prepared in the neat, substan- 
tial form of the other numbers in the series. Get your 
copies immediately. 


The Traffic Service Corporation, 
418 South Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me copies of the two volumes in the 
Traffic World Manual series covering “Terminal Serv- 
ices and Allowances.” I enclose $ 


PRN NE NOY Sn sc. sse ws ste rebe ee mabe nwioomnciewes 


City and State 


The price of these two volumes is 75 cents, complete, in- 
cluding postage. Others in the series are: Special Freight Serv- 
ices; Transit Privileges; Freight Routing; Diversion and Recon- 
signment; Demurrage Tariffs; Personnel of Railroad Traffic De- 
partments; others in preparation. Fifty cents each, two for seventy- 
five cents, three or more, thirty-five cents each. 
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A World-Wide Freight Service 


By American Ships 


AILING under the American flag, and 
operated for the United States Ship- 
ping Board, great fleets of cargo vessels 
maintain speedy and efficient freight ser- 
vices from all the leading American ports 
to all parts of the world. 


These services have proven highly bene- 
icial to American manufacturers in open- 
ing up new and untapped markets for 
their merchandise and adding to the vol- 
ame and variety of their foreign trade. 
ixperienced shippers use them regularly 
ind recommend them highly. 


Speedy passenger ships of the United 
States Lines are included, sailing from 
New York to principal European ports. 
In addition to carrying passengers, the 
United States Lines ships, led by the 
famous Leviathan, provide an exceptional 
express freight service. 


For complete information on either 
freight or passenger service consult 
“Schedule of Sailings”, a comprehensive 
publication issued by the Traffic Depart- 
ment, or write direct. 


United States Shipping Board 


Merchant Fleet Corporation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 16—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Mpeeemen: 
1 imon Newman Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. 


May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 
Ng — 3984—-Excess Income of the West Virginia Northern 


R. et al. 


i 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Kerwin: 
160 (and Sub. 1)—Burnham Boiler Corp. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
19160, sub. 2—Hitchings and Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


May 16—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Commissioner McManamy: 

17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates. Ex Parte 87 (Sub. 
1) lass rates within Western Trunk Line territory. 

14625—Class rates to and from Nebraska stations. 

15265—Board of — Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. C. 
& N. W. Ry. et al. 

16226 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

as ag ay of Railroad Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs. C. 


& St. Ry. et al. 
' 16918 Stuiker of Commerce of Kansas City et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
eta 


16945—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs. A. 


&. W. Ry. et al. 
be x a oe of hn Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. A. 
 47030—Siowx Pails Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A. R. R. Co. 
17235—Intrastate class rates within South Dakota. 
' 17980—Bismarck Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
10390—Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City Pig D. G. 
18454—Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. ~ © W. Ry. et al. 
'18735—The Grand Forks Commercial Club - gy & W. Ry. et al. 
' 18790—Dodge City Chamber of Commerce vs. fag T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(Further hearing.) 


May 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16923—Port of New York Authority vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 
Valuation No. 954—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Chatham Terminal Co. 


May 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McChord: 

1. & S. 2838—Class and Commodity Rates between New England 
and Eastern a Line territories via Boston (Mystic Wharf) 
and M. & M. Co. 

19384—Boston ~ Maine R. R. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. et al. 


“e 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
19137—Pennsylvania Oil Co. of Evanston vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


ney a TP ee Ind.—Examiner Barron: 
2—W. J. Holliday & Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 
“ 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Kerwin: 
i—Marquardt Hewitt Corp. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
May 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
19186—S. Obermeyer & Co. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
19283—Phoenix Horse Shoe Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

bs Furnace Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

18594—E. Palmer & Co., Ltd., vs. New England S. S. Co. et al. 

1g036—Holland Furnace Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 

May 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 

Valuation No. 961—In re tentative sabeniton of the property of 

the Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

ny 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
aluation No. 958—In re valuation of the property of the Texas 
City Terminal Co. 

May 17—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Mullen: 

9200—Railway mail pay (further hearing with respect to railway 
mail pay rates on the New England lines). 

May 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 6244—Application St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. for au- 
thority to acquire control of St. L., K. & S. R. R. by purchase 
of capital stock and to lease the railroad of that company. 

Finance No. 6245—Application St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Butler Co. R. R. by purchase of 
capital stock and to lease the railroad of that company. 

Finance No. 6253—Application St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. for au- 
thority_to issue prior lien mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
Series B 

18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 

4 323—Federal Cement Tile Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. et al. 
ae 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

18387—Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corp. vs. B. & es 

axa aes ee Rubber Works vs. N. Y. C. 

19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner siren: 
73—American Hide & Leather Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al, 
Ph 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

1. & S. 2892—Chipboard, Fibreboard and Pulpboard from Marrero, 

pote so ga and Port Chalmette, La., and Mobile, Ala., to Bay 
y, c. 


May 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17444—-Perry Iron Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
17722—Artemus-Jellico R. R. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


May 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 6288—In re joint application of Sullivan Telephone 
Company, Inc., and the New York Telephone Company for a 
certificate that’ the acquisition by the latter company of the prop- 
erties of the former company will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

May 20—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Mohundro: 

° |. 6 = No. 2905—Sawmill logs from North Carolina to Virginia 
points. 

20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Kerwin: 
74—Hartford City Gas Light Co. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 


et al. 


R. R. et al. 
& St. L. R. R. et al. 
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May 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carney: 
19451—E. B. Muller & Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 


May 20—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiner Barron: 

18824—Lovett Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
19074—Kanawha Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
& 


May 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17032—The Florence Chamber of Commerce vs. A. 
17117—Hudson and Thompson et al, vs. N. I. & N. R. R 


se 2i1—Omaha, Neb.—Commissioner McNanamy: 

17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates. Ex Parte 87 (Sub, 
1)—Class rates within Western Trunk Line territory. 

14625—Class rates to and from Nebraska stations. 

be ee of — Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs, ¢ 

y. 

16226 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Trafic 
Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

ay of eg Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs. ¢, 
M. P. Ry. et al. 

16818 “Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City et al. vs. A. & R. RRB 


al. 
16985 “Board 0 of ; Smee Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs, 4 
y.e 
Le a a oe at » en Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. 4 
417030—Siowx ails Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A. R. R. Co. 
17235—Intrastate class rates within South Dakota. 
17980—Bismarck Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
10390—Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City vs. D. G. 
18454—Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
18735—The Grand Forks Commercial Club vs. A. & W. 7: et al, 
18790—Dodge City Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
(Further hearing.) 


Ma 23—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Mohundro: 
48361—Richmond’ Union Stock Yards Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


May 23—Lincoln, Neb.—Commissioner McNanamy: 

17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates. Ex Parte 87 (Sub. 
1)—Class rates within Western Trunk Line territory. 

14625—Class rates to and from Nebraska stations. 

15265—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. C. 
& N. W. Ry. et al. 

16226 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

et? of Railroad Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs. C. 


oes" et 
- et al. . 


& St. Ry. et al. 
: 16818 “chamber of Commerce of Kansas City et al. vs. A. & R. RR 
oO. et al 
ae me ee of S jlroad Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs. A 


16961—Boara — ‘Railroad Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. A. 
y. eta 
17030—Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A, R. R. 
17235—Intrastate class rates within South Dakota. 
17980—Bismarck Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
10390—Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City vs. D. G. 
18454—Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
18735—The Grand Forks Commercial Club vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
'48790—Dodge City Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(Further hearing.) 


May SY = D. C.—Examiner Carney: 
l.&s 2891—Sugar, import and coastwise, from Texas Gulf Ports 
to Oklahoma. 
1. & S. 2891 (1st supplemental order)—Sugar, import and coastwise, 
from Texas Gulf ports to Oklahoma. 


May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner = 
$166—Hoboken Manufacturers R. R. v . & R. R. R. et al. 


May 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner paid 
Valuation No. 964—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Appalachian Ry. 


May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiners ne and Esc 
17000, Rate Structure Investigation, Part 8 see. It Products 
and Related Articles. 
1. & S. 2759—Cottonseed and related vegetable products from South: 
western Territory to Central, Eastern, and Southern Territories. 
- & S&S, 2820—Vegetable Oils and Related Articles in Official Classi- 
” fication Territory. 
1. & S. 2884—Vegetable Oils and Oil Foots from Texas to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
14594—American Linseed Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
14683—-Spencer Kelloge & Sons vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
15425—International Vegetable Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R.-R. et al. 
16300 (and Sub. No. 1 to 3, incl.)—Armstrong Packing Co. V5 
A. & S. et al. 
i ae 2 ned Association of Chicago Heights vs. B. & 0 
=. aes, OG Ml. 
17339—C. F. Simonins’ Sons vs. C. I. & W. R. R. et al. 
17457—Humphreys-Godwin Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
18026—Arkansas Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs. ‘<" _ & Y. Ry. +? 
=—— Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n et al. A. & RRR 
et al 
18405—Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. C. & Q. R. R. et al. 
18841—Alabama Cottonseed ‘ewe’ Ass’n vs. E: & N. R. R. 
18890—Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
18935—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
i. +. + ome Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs. C. R. I. 
y. eta 
19088—The Blanton Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et - 
19141—The Refuge Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
19162—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. R. R. z= al. 
19165—The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
ba a nga ~ ie Ginners’ and Crushers’ Ass’n et al. V8 
Apache Ry. et al. 
19176_National Cottonseed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry: 


19194-The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
19245—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
19270—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
19307—National Cottonseed Products Corp. vs. A. & N. 


& P. 


w. R. FB. 
et al. 
19325—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
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IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


General Storage and Distribution Facilities 
Distribution Within a Radius of 50 Miles 


Warehouses: 
Bayway (Elizabeth) 
New Jersey 


Factory Buildings to Lease 


Brooklyn 


Bayway Terminal is the largest industrial terminal on Staten Island Sound. It 
offers unlimited rail, water and motor facilities and modern warehouses and fac- 
tory lofts. The Terminal buildings are of reinforced concrete, steel and brick 
construction. Fireproof, sprinklered and heated, with ample elevator service and 
a floorload capacity of 250 to 350 Ibs. per square foot. Low insurance rates. 


Let us send you further information. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 


New York Office: 
25 Church St. 
New York City 
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17270 ce Sub. 1)—American Linseed Co. vs. N. Y. 8S. & W. R. R. 


et @ 
19853-‘Bast St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
“a ye No. 1)—California Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


19836—Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corp. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. 
et al. 


ms 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: + 
Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


y 23—Washington, D. C. —Examiner Walton: 
"ease No. 971—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Union Terminal Ry. 


Mey 23—Washington, D. 
inance No. 

Finance No. 5a 

Finance No. 2160, Sub. 2—A. H. 

Finance No. 6277—Newton D. Baker. 

Finance No. 2677, Sub. No. 5—Daniel Willard. 

Finance No. 2678, Sub. 5—George M. Shriver. 

Finance No. 1855, Sub. 3—Walter L. Ross. 

(Re applications of the above named persons to hold (a) the 
position of director of.the Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry.; and (b) a 
directorship and/or any other office or offices with the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Ry. and/or any of its affiliated companies.) 

a N. C.—Commissioner Lewis — eed Waters: 
12—Birmingham Slag Co. vs. A. G. 8S. R. R. al. 

17517—Rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel vithin the state of Ga. 

17699 (and Sub. 1)—Roquemore Gravel Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. 


et al. 
17764 (and Sub. 1)—Dixie Sand & Gravel Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). 


May 24—Fairmont, W. Va.—Examiner Barron: 
11446—Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Penna. 
R. R., Director-General, as agent, et al. (further hearing). 


ae 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
198—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Penna. R. R. 


Ae 25—Rocky Mount, N. wy ye 3 Mohundro: 
bey in Griffin & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


Mey 3s hicago, Ill.—Examiner FT dy 

1 110—Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. vs. P. & P. U. Ry. 

May 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Mohundro: 

. 19391—Mather Bros. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. ri “1. 
Bc ts England Co. et al. vs. 


i 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

502—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
17503—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 

18200—Internatonal Paper Co. et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 

a Sub. 1)—International Paper Co, et al. vs. D. & H. Co. 
eta 


Mey 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carney: 
9243—Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. vs. Southern Ry. et a 
040—Boston “awe Assn. vs. Director-General, 
R. e 
10427—Quincy Market Cold 5 as * Ys oe Co. et al. vs. 
ee as agent, N. Y. H. & H. R. R. et al. (further 
ng 


May ve ae Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

1. & S. 2821 (and 1st, pa 3rd and 4th supplemental orders)—Gen- 
eral Cancellation of L. L. Commodity rates and cancellation of 
certain C. aiasiees rates in I. F. A., W. T. L. and C. F. 
A. territories. 


ag 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Roberts: 
aluation No. 92—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Erie & Michigan Ry. & Navigation Co. 


May ee Ala—Examiner Mohundro: 
1. & S. 2904—Furniture from Ft. Smith, S. 
Buren, Ark., to Birmingham, Ala. 
Ma 30—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Mohundro: 
* 19275—Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co. vs. I. H. B. R. R. et 
* 16744—Montgomery Cotton Exchange et al. vs. L. & N. 
ther hearing). 


31—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Money and Es 
47000, Rate Structure Investigation, Part 8, aR it Products 
and Related Articles. 
1. & S. 2759—Cottonseed and related vegetable products from South- 
western Territory to Central, Eastern, and Southern Territories. 
l. & S&S. Vegetable Oils and Related Articles in Official Classi- 
fication Territory 
1. & S. 2884--Veetable Oils 2 Oil Foots from Texas to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y 
14594— American Linseed Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
14683—-Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
15425—International Vegetable Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
— 7 wt - 1 to 3, incel.)}—Armstrong Packing Co. vs. 
y. e 
7. oe Association of Chicago Heights vs. B. & O. 
R. et a 
17339—C. F. Simonins’ Sons vs. C. I. & W. R. et al. 
17457—Humphreys-Godwin Co., Inc., vs. A. Re s. RY. 
18026—Arkansas Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs. A. 
be Yala Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n et al. T 


et 
-& 
ae y 
19108--Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. C. &¢ 
a eee Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs, 
8890—Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
1apae ane St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
= 7 eed Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs. C. R. IL & P. 
y. et a 
19088—The Blanton Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
19141—-The Refuge Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. 
19162—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. R. 
19165—-The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. 
19169—California-Arizona Ginners’ and Crushers’ ‘Ass’n et al. vs. 
Apache Ry. et al. 
19176—National Cottonseed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 


et al. 
19194—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
19245—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
19270—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
19307—National Cottonseed Products Corp. vs. A. & N. 


et al. 
19325—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
19533—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
bia y=" No. 1)—California Cotton Oil Co, et al. vs, A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al, 


C.—Assistant pepeotee Burnside: 
P Cc 1 


G. S. R. R. et al. 


as agent, 


Ft. Smith and Van 


al. 
R. R. (fur- 


al. 
Y. Ry. et al. 
ERRR 
’ = 
Rn. 


t al. 


W. R. R. 


et al. 
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1) Pestenenm Cotton Oil Refining Corp. vs. D. L. & W. RR 


Ma op Tg Wash.—Examiner Harram 
65 (and Sub. > Cin Dehydrated Food Co. vs. Northen 
Pacific Ry. e 


May a eeaineem C.—Examiner Hendon: 
Valuation No. 968—In re tentative valuation of the property dt 
the East Carolina Ry. (Henry Clark Bridgers, lessee). 


_ 31—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Money and , aw 
17270 (and Sub. 1)—American Linseed Co. vs. N. Y. 8S. & W. RR 
et al. (In connection with 17000, part 8, pe MRD its producy 
and related articles.) 


June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Gibson and Woodrow: 

Valuation No. 386—In retentative valuation of the property of th 
Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

Valuation No. 437—Dayton Union Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 429—Manufacturers Ry. Co. (Toledo 
Valuation No. 435—Louisville Bridge 4 Terminal Ay Xo, 
Valuation No. 436—Wheeling Term. Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 431—Lorain, Ashland & Southern Pw R. Co. 
Valuation No. 434—Akron & Barberton Belt R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 432—Calumet Western Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 425—Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 351—Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Co. et al. 
Valuation No. 461—Pittsburgh, Chartiers & ne ow, ~and Ry. Co, 
Valuation No. 462—Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry 
Valuation No. 928—Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 4 = 
Valuation No. 382—West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 841—Winfield R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 837—Perth Amboy & Woodbridge R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 80—Elmira & Lake Ontario R. R. 
Valuation No. 839—Delaware, Maryland & Virginia R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 878—Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultural R. R. 
Valuation No. 877—Cherry Tree * Dixonville R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. EE ccna, men Ry. et al. 
Valuation No. ees ©. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 881—Pennsylvania & Atlantic R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 887—York, Hanover & Frederick Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 886—Western N. Y. & Pa. Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 885—Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 903—Phila., Balto. & Wash. R. R. Co. 


June 1i—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mohundro: 
* 19480—The Inland Waterways Corp., Operating Miss.-Warrior Serv 
ice et al., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


June 1—Harrisburg, Pa. pi cet pepeion: 
* 19393—The Magee Carpet Co. vs. C of N. J. et al. 


June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ame, 
19395—-North American Cement Corp. vs. - & W. Ry. 
19455—North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


June Rey < Colo.—Commissioner a astral 
17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line Class a. Ex Parte 87 (Sub, 
Cl lass rates within Western Trunk Line territory. 
14625—Class rates to and from Nebraska stations. 
1266 —Boara of by oo Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. ¢. 
y. 
16226 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and “> apes Chamber of Commerce Trafit 
Bureau vs. A. & R. R. al. 
Board of Railroad + of the state of N. D. vs.¢. 
M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
ba ee of Commerce of Kansas City et al. vs. A. & R. RRB 
“Te i. == Railroad Commissioners of the state of N. D. vs.4 


16961 Board « of “allroad Commissioners of the state of S. D. vs. 4 
y. eta 
17030—Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A, R. R. 
17235—Intrastate class rates within South Dakota. 
17980—Bismarck Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
10390—Chamber of Commerce of Kansas md vs. D. G. 
18454—Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
18735—The Grand Forks Commercial Club» lh A. & W. 7: et al, 
18790—Dodge City Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
(Further hearing.) 
June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hayes: 
SS No. 937-——In re tentative valuation of the property of tht 
c. t. & W. &. i. 
June = iieeiiation i C.—Examiner Law: 
Finance No. 3633—Excess Income of the Bessemer & Lake Bri 


Finance No. 3966—Excess Income = the Union R. R. Co. (of Pa.). 


June 1—Argument at Washington, C.: i 
ee No. 857—Tentative ee of the properties of D. T. 
. R. R. and Toledo-Detroit R. R. 
June 1 and 2—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner McManamy and Ex 
aminer Seal: 
* 15584—Sinclair Refining Company et al. vs. & W. Ry. et al. 
* 15585—Miller Petroleum Company et al. vs. +2. Fe et al. al 
* 16065—Barnsdall Refining Company et al. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et 
* 16066—North Texas Petroleum Traffic Bureau vs. La. & Ark. BY. 
et al. (further hearing). 
June 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 15584—-Sinclair Refining Company et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
* 15585—Miller Petroleum Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. al 
* 16065—Barnsdall Refining Company et al. vs. La. & Ark. = et 
* 16066—North Texas Petroleum Traffic Bureau vs. La. & A kk. Ry. 
et al. 


June 2—Pittsburgh, Penna.—Examiner Johnston: 

* 19280—Fairfax Sand & Crushed Stone Co. vs. B. & O. R. 

* 18915 (and Sub. No. 1)—Westmoreland Brick Company vs. 
et al. (further hearing). 


June 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner er of 
* 19302—Kissel Motor Car Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
June 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: the 
Valuation No. 394—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Franklin & Abbeville Ry. the 
Valuation No. 869—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Oklahoma City Jct. Ry 


June 3—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Snider: 
* 19547—Wadhams Oil Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
June 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mohundro: 
* 19305—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. 
Juné 3—Washington, D. Cees goreee: 
19478—Elmer C, Smith vs. Ft. W. . C. Ry. et al. 
June a ae Ida. —Examiner aad 
1 —B. F. Hurst et al. vs. Boise Valley Tract. Co. et al. 
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The Chain of Tidewater Terminals 


Allied Inland Warehouses 


BOSTON 
BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, Inc. 


J. M. Hoffman, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
666 Summer St., Boston 


Adequate, modern dockage facilities, direct 
rail connection all railroads — direct dis- 
charge ship to cars and cars to ship—storage 
direct from ship —no transfer or trucking 
charge. A mile of berthing space — Piers 
100 feet wide. Open storage 

for lumber, pig iron and 

similar bulk cargoes. 


BUFFALO 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. J. Bishop, General Supt. 

Strictly modern warehouses lo- 
cated at the “Hub” of the whole- 
sale and retail districts. Served by 
all railroads entering Buffalo, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes steamers 
and N. Y. Barge Canal lines. Also 
by all suburban auto trucking com- 
panies. General warehousing with 
pool car distribution and cartage 
facilities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER 
TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. and 
reasurer 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Berths for 15 largest ocean cargo carriers 
—2 reinforced concrete and steel fireproof 
warehouses—over one million sq. ft. covered 
storage space available — Lowest insurance 
rates — Exceptional facilities for handling 
both general and bulk cargoes — No light- 
erage — Railroad storage yard 500-car ca- 
pacity — Tracks extend entire length all 3 
piers — 25 acre yard adjacent to piers for 
storage and distribution of lumber. 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State St., New York 
Two modern fireproof double-decked piers, 1320 ft. 
long, 150 ft. wide—located foot 58th St., Brooklyn— 
within free lighterage limits, affording shipments via 
all railroads—slips 250 ft. wide—Quicker docking and 
undocking, faster arrival and departure. Best labor 
conditions—Faster loading and discharging—Less 
stevedoring costs. No lighter or barge detentions— 


No long trucking—No piling—Maxi- 
mum dispatch. Fireproof storage di- 
rect from ship—No trucking or 
transfer charge. Reasonable stor- 
age and handling charges. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO., 


10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snowden Henry, General Supt. 
Eleven mammoth warehouses, with 

floor area of 1,300,000 square feet, 
served by Penn. R. R. sidings. Larg- 
est operators of public warehouses 
in Philadelphia. Equipped to fur- 
nish any kind of service incident to 
handling of package freight on L. 
C. L. shipments. Low insurance. 
Liberal advances on stored goods. 


NORFOLK 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER 
TERMINAL 
J. A. Moore, Manager, 

Norfolk, Va. 
Three piers, each 1300 ft. long—4 open 
bulkhead berths—8 warehouses with 2,200,- 
000 sq. ft. space— Warehouses served by 
depressed tracks and concrete drives. 
Receiving, delivering and classification 
yards have over 4,000-car capacity — Every 
modern device for rapid and economical 
handling, all classes of cargo— Forty 
acres open storage space for lumber, metals 
and ores. 


"Vd ‘VIHdTI0V1IHd 40 
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The above means great money saving to you. Read carefully —then direct 
your freight to be delivered to these splendid terminals, and warehouses. 


Shippers: 


All structures are concrete and steel, completely sprinkler protected, affording greatest safety 
and security with lowest possible insurance rates. Our Single Unit Policy of administration under a 
management specializing in the operation of terminal and warehouse facilities insures uniform stand- 
ards of service to vessels and shippers alike. Our service costs no more — why pay as much for less? 

Write or telephone the company nearest to you and our rates and arrangements will be promptly 
furnished, together with descriptive illustrated folder. 


HARVEY C. MILLER, President 
319 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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June 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation No. 202—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 


June 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carney: 
* 1. and S. No. 2897—Newsprint paper from points in Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada, to Nashville, Tenn. 


June o_o Miss.—Examiner Mohundro: 

* |, & S. No. 2782—Estimated weights on carrots from Louisiana to 
northern, eastern and western points (further hearing). 

June 6—Madison, Wis.—Examiner Snider: 

* 18671—Hillsboro Condensed Milk Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


June 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Money and Esch: 
17000, Rate Structure Investigation, Part 8, Cottonseed, It Products 
and Related Articles. 

1. & S. 2759—Cottonseed and related vegetable products from South- 
western Territory to Central, Eastern, and Southern Territories. 
Il. & S&S. 2820—Vegetable Oils and Related Articles in Official Classi- 

fication Territory. 
1. & S. 2884—Vegetable ngs and Oil Foots from Texas to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Buffalo, ¥. 
14594—American Linseed Co. 4 B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
14683—-Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
15425—International Vegetable Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
— aan’ ne —_ 1 to 3, incl.)—Armstrong Packing Co. vs. 
A. . Ry. et al. 
ee a a Association of Chicago Heights vs. B. & O. 
© 
17339—C. F. Simonins’ Sons vs. C. I. & W. R. et al. 
17457—Humphreys-Godwin Co., Inc., vs. A. 7 Ss. ~ et al. 
18026—Arkansas Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
bry” ean Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al 
18405—Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. et al. 
aa eee Cottonseed fag | Ass’n vs. L. & N. - R. 
18890—Lever Bros. Co. vs. & A. R. R. et al. 
18935—East St. Loui Cottey Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
i ve Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n vs. C. R. I. 
y. et al. 
19088—The Blanton Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
19141—-The Refuge Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
19162—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
19165—The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
19169—California- -* aie Ginners’ and Crushers’ Ass’n et al. vs. 
Apache Ry. et a 
19176_National | ear Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 


19164" The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
19245—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
19270—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
bar” gee Cottonseed Products Corp. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 

et al 
19325—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
19533—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern Pacific Ny et + 
_ Gun No. 1)—California Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 

y. et 

bar 1" eee nan Cotton Oil Refining Corp. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. 


& P. 


dena Sst. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Money and Esch: 
“— —_ Sub. 1)—American Linseed Co. vs. N. Y. S. & W. R. R. 
et a 
June 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Johnston: 
1. & S. 2902—Straw from Cairo, Thebes and E. St. Lente, Ill., and 
Upper Mississippi River Crossings to Indiana and Ohio. 
June 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 
Valuation No. 950—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Aransas arbor Terminal Ry. 
June 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Faris: 
Valuation No. 960—Tentative valuation of the property of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande R. R. et al. 


June 7—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Mohundro: 


* Se Traffic Bureau for R. H. Green et al. vs. I. C. 
. R. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1618, 2045, 4297 
and 2043. 


June 7—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Harraman: 
Fourth Section Application No. 827, filed by Great Northern Ry. 


June 8—Eau Claire, Wis.—Eaxminer Snider: 

* 19240—Dells Paper & Pulp Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

June 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 

* 19416—Salem Glass Works vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

* a ks woe Traffic Managers of Philadelphia et al. 
et al 


June Par nae > at Washington, D. C.: 
ee S. 1885 (and ist and 2nd supplemental orders)—Brick and 

dau products from, to, and between points in Southern territory. 

* 1. & S. 1988—Brick and clay products from, to and between points 
in Southern territory. 

* 170983—Augusta Face Brick Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

* 18443—Rates on common brick between points within state of Ga. 

* 18444—Rates on common brick between points within state of Ala. 

June 9—Jamestown, N. Y.—Examiner Hill: 

* 16178—Jamestown Chamber of Commerce vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing on question of reparation). 

June 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Snider: 

* 19536—Independent Fruit Co. et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 


vs. B. & 
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June 9—Greencastle, Ind.—Examiner Johnston: 
* 19449—The American Zinc Products Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


June 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19130—California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League vs. A, T, 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
June 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Mohundro: 
* 19454—Embry E. Anderson et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


June 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Snider: 
* i ane Potato Growers’ Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. BF 
y.eta 
* rs Minnesota Potato Growers Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F, Ry, 
et al 


June 10—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Hill: 
* 19413—The East Rochester Association vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


June 10—Cincinnati, ey 6 oy 4 Griffin: 
* 19338—John Wroe vs. L. & N . 


June 10—Argument at ple Dao p.. ©. 2 
12482—Ogden Packing & Provision Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., di- 
rector general, as agent, et al. 


June 10—Bismarck, N. D.—Examiner Harraman: 
19253—The Bismarck Tribune Co., Bismarck, N. D., vs. B. F. & 1 
F. Ry. et al. 

June 11—Decatur, Ill.—Examiner Johnston: 

* 19489—E.-Z. Opener Bag Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


June so N. D.—Examiner Harraman: 
=a = . Gleason Co. of Bottineau, N. D., et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
et al. 


June 13—Kalamazoo.—Examiner Hill: 

* 19154 (and Sub. No. 1)—Superior Pine Products Company et al. ys, 
A. C. is H.R. Gt al. 

June 13—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Snider: 

* 19281—Cutler Magner Company vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. et al. 

* 19501—John Arko et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

June 13—Jonesboro, Ark.—Examiner Mohundro: 

* 19183—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 

June 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Griffin: 

* 19192—Frederichsen Floor & Wall Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

* 19205—Bradford Rig & Reel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

June 13—Ottumwa, Ia.—Examiner Johnston: 

* 19185—Walter T. Hall and Co., Walter T. Hall, Wm. S. Vinson vs. 
A. G. &. BR. KR. et al. 

June 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 

* 19355—Kwikstik Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


June 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Trezise: 
19003—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. W. S. R. R. et al. 





LOCATION OF CARS 


The perentage of home cars on home roads, Class I, as of 
April 15, was 69.1, according to the semi-monthly bulletin of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. The 
percentages by classes of equipment were as follows: 


Box, 60.7; refrigerator, 77.6; coal and coke, 74.4; stock, 87.7; flat, 
76.8; tanks and other, 94.2. 


By districts the percentages for all classes of equipment 
were as follows: 


Eastern, 60.4; Allegheny, 75.9; Pocahontas, 58.4; Southern, 67.2; 
Western, 73.5. 


The semi-monthly bulletin of the car service division of per- 
centage of freight cars on line to ownership, Class I roads, as 
of April 15, showed the following: 


Eastern district: 99.2 as against 97.9 a year ago; Allegheny dis- 
trict, 101.1 as against 104.6 a year ago; Pocahontas district, 77.5 a8 
against 78.8 a year ago; Southern district, 97.9 as against 104.4 a 
year ago; Western district, 97.4 as against 95.2 a year ago; all districts 
97.7 as against 98.2 a year ago; Canadian roads, 96.2 as against 9 
a year ago. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 14096, Carnation Milk Products Company 
vs. A. & W. Ry. et al., and No. 17776, National Canners’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., assigned for May 12, at Wash 
ington, D. C., was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 19096 Tennessee Extract Corporation vs. L. 
& N. R. R. et al., and fourth section app. Nos. 1952 et al., filed 
by L. & N. R. R. et al., assigned for May 13, at New York, N. Y, 
before Examiner Kerwin, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. and S. 2894, soda, soda products, chloride of lime 
and whiting from Wyandotte, Mich., to Mich. and Wis. points, 
assigned for May 138, at Chicago, Til., before Examiner Smith, 
was canceled. 








Traffic Service 


THOMAS E. GRADY & CO., INC. 


Industrial Traffic Managers 
and Counselors 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


You can reach Traffic World| youR ANNOUNCEMENT 


readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 










in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 
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conomical 
istribution 


A most important factor in 
economical distribution of 
merchandise, is the matter 
of economical transporta- 
tion. 


pb 


This is a subject that has 
had the concentrated atten- 
tion of Trans -Continental 
Freight for more than a 
quarter century. 


The result is that Trans- 
Continental recommenda- 
tions and execution save 
thousands of dollars annual- 
ly for many shippers taking 
advantage of them. 








¥ Ask our nearest branch 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 7 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Eastern Offices: 393 Seventh Ave., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Consolidators of Machinery, Merchan- 
dise, Household Goods, Automobiles, 
etc., for more than 29 years. 
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The knowledge of Industry’s requirements anil 
ability to meet them through character service 
is an important factor in your determination of 
a location. 


With an experience obtained through over forty 
years of constant contact with such problems, 
we have provided the necessary facilities which 
enable us to render such service. 


Character Service, Chicago rates applicable to 
and from all locations, direct connection and 
interchange arrangement with all trunk lines 
makes a location on The Belt Railway Company 
of Chicago comparable with one served by ail 
railroads entering Chicago. 


Our aim is to render helpful assistance and toward 
that end we place ourselves unreservedly at your 
disposal. 


J. F. HOGAN, Vice President 
Dearborn Station 


Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3690 


J. H. 
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Traffic and Industrial Manager 


Dearborn Station 
Chicago 
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[Blest of Service 

[E]very Facility 
{LJocations—Large and Small 
(Tlime Saver 


[Rleliable 
[A]ecommodating Action 


" [A ]ndustrial Opportunities 


[LJabor—aAll Kinds Available 
[Wle Want You With Us 
[Allive to Your Requirements 


[Y Jesterday, Today, Tomorrow— 
Always the Bey 





[O]nly Forty-six Years’ Experience 
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Manufacturing Sites and Buildings 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


AT LOW RENTALS 





LOCATED IN 


A Modern Industrial Center Planned Especially 
For Warehouse and Factory 


Private Switchtrack from Belt Railway of Chicago 
Universal Less Than Carload Service In and Outbound 
Chicago Rate Basis 
Open Shop Labor Conditions 
Low Taxes 
Sewers, Water, Gas, Electricity and Paved Streets 


The Clearing Industrial District is now prepared to rent fenced in switchtrack 
property of any size with watchmen service for the storage of contractors equip- 
ment and miscellaneous materials for outside storage with locomotive crane 


service available at reasonable rates. 


RESPONSIBLE CONCERNS ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE 


WILL BUILD TO SUIT ON LONG TERM LEASE, OR 
PURCHASE CONTRACT 


The Clearing Industrial District 


OF CHICAGO 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Is the Foundation of Electric Railway Service 
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Map showing points 
| reached in Central 
fs Electric Railway 


Territory 
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You Are Assured of Quick, Dependable Deliveries 
When Your Shipments Are Routed Via 






The Electric Railways 









CENTRAL ELECTRIC TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


ae INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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How much 


does it cost YOU 


to brace 
a carload 
shipment 


















Alcohol in steel drums at destination & 





Compare your cost for wood blocking a car, with the average 
Acme Unit-Load cost: 


Material (bands, seals, stays) $1.42 
Labor (1 man, 30 minutes) .25 


Average single-deck load $1.67 
One hand truck, one unskilled laborer, and half an hour, 


lines a car with Acme flat rolled steel bands, tightens and 
seals them when the load is in. 


Then let the shocks come! The Unit-Load absorbs instead 
of resists! Ask any freight claim official. Ask big shippers— 
they routed over 12,000 such cars in one month last winter. 








Acme Unit-Load hand truck 
carrying complete equipment 


Let our engineer show you how to adapt the Unit-Load to 
your shipments for time, money and damage saving. Use 
the coupon for convenience. 


ACME UNIT-LOAD 


i ee 
| 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago i 








i Send Unit-Load details .............. aa Sots a A eS ie ee i 





Put me in touch 
with your engineer.................++: “AREAS ei Se en LN a rns SRP State 
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The Chain of Tidewater Terminals 
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KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 
OF BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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03-500 
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Shippers: 


THE TRAFFIC 


and 


WORLD 


Allied Inland Warehouses 


BOSTON 
BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, Inc. 


J. M. Hoffman, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
666 Summer St., Boston 


Adequate, modern dockage facilities, direct 
rail connection all railroads —direct dis- 
charge ship to cars and cars to ship—storage 
direct from ship —no transfer or trucking 
charge. A mile of berthing space — Piers 
100 feet wide. Open storage 

for lumber, pig iron and 

similar bulk cargoes. 


BUFFALO 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 

Seneca and Hamburg Streets 

alo, N. Y. 

W. J. Bishop, General Supt. 

Strictly modern warehouses lo- 
cated at the “Hub” of the whole- 
sale and retail districts. Served by 
all railroads entering Buffalo, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes steamers 
and N. Y. Barge Canal lines. Also 
by all suburban auto trucking com- 
panies. General warehousing with 
pool car distribution and cartage 
facilities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER 
TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. and 
Treasurer 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Berths for 15 largest ocean cargo carriers 
—2 reinforced concrete and steel fireproof 
warehouses—over one million sq. ft. covered 
storage space available — Lowest insurance 
rates — Exceptional facilities for handling 
both general and bulk cargoes — No light- 
erage — Railroad storage yard 500-car ca- 
pacity — Tracks extend entire length all 3 
piers — 25 acre yard adjacent to piers for 
storage and distribution of lumber. 


The above means great money saving to you. 
your freight to be delivered to these splendid terminals, and warehouses. 


All structures are concrete and steel, completely sprinkler protected, affording greatest safety 
and security with lowest possible insurance rates. Our Single Unit Policy of administration under a 
management specializing in the operation of terminal and warehouse facilities insures uniform stand- 
ards of service to vessels and shippers alike. Our service costs no more — why pay as much for less? 
Write or telephone the company nearest to you and our rates and arrangements will be promptly 
furnished, together with descriptive illustrated folder. 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State St., New York 


Two modern fireproof double-decked piers, 1320 ft. 
long, 150 ft. wide—located foot 58th St., Brooklyn— 
within free lighterage limits, affording shipments via 
all railroads—slips 250 ft. wide—Quicker docking and 


undocking, faster arrival and departure. Best labor é, 


conditions—Faster loading and discharging—Less 

stevedoring costs. No lighter or barge detentions— 
No long trucking—No piling—Maxi- 
mum dispatch. Fireproof storage di- 
rect from ship—No trucking or 
transfer charge. Reasonable stor- 
age and handling charges. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO., 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snowden Henry, General Supt. 

Eleven mammoth warehouses, with 
floor area of 1,300,000 square feet, 
served by Penn. R. R. sidings. Larg- 
est operators of public warehouses 
in Philadelphia. Equipped to fur- 
nish any kind of service incident to 
handling of package freight on L. 
Cc. L. shipments. Low insurance. 
Liberal advances on stored goods. 


NORFOLK 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER 
TERMINAL i 
J. A. Meore, Manager, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Three piers, each 1300 ft. long—4 open 
bulkhead berths—8 warehouses with 2,200,- 
000 sq. ft. space—— Warehouses served by 
depressed tracks and concrete drives. 


Receiving, delivering and classification 
yards have over 4,000-car capacity — Every 
modern device for rapid and economical 
handling, all classes of cargo— Forty 
acres open storage space for lumber, metals 
and ores. 





HARVEY C. -MILLER, President 






319 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Great Northern Railway's 


Unsurpassed service is built on 


DEPENDABILITY 


Made possible by first-class equipment and facil- 
ities for the speedy and efficient transportation of 
freight and passengers 
BETWEEN 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, 
Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland 
and Intermediate Points. 

Perfect Roadbed, Automatic Electric Block Signals, Modern 
Motive Power, including Oil-burning and Most Powerful Motor 


Generator Electric Locomotives. 


Route of the 


New Oriental Limited 


A train of extra quality but no extra fare 





Daily between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 
Via Glacier National Park—Park Season June 15- Sept. 15 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


G. H. Smitton 
Freight Traffic Manager 


St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
H. G. Dow M. J. Costello 
Assistant General Freight Agent Western Traffic Manager 
New York City Seattle, Wash. 





T. J. Shea, Assistant General Freight Agent, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Great Northern Railway 
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Fr e e—-Booklet explaining L M S unusual 
Warehousing Plan mailed free on request 


Save Money by 
Storing in England 


HERES important news to every business executive. 
Today, you can store merchandise throughout 
Great Britain for one-fourth of what you now pay by 
shipping L M §S and storing in L M S warehouses. 
Every convenience known to modern distribution is at 
your command—always There are more than 300 
LM S warehouses distributed through all important 
industrial centers of Great Britain, both on the coast 
and in the interior. They are all connected by direct 
rail routes. Handling charges and costly transit delays 
are cut to an irreducible minimum. 




















The average L M S charge for handling, stowing 
and delivering out of store as required, is only 2/3 of a 
cent per 100 Ibs., inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British Ports. L M S delivers right through 
to store door with its own teams and trucks; 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. LM S storage rates on 
general merchandise vary from one-fourth to one-seventh of the 
current rates for storage in public warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY of GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 












The L M S New York Office 
offers every co-operation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
THOS. A. MOFFET, Freight 
Traffic Manager in America, 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW 
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LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


Through Merchandise Service from all Greater New York and 
New Jersey Stations to Principal Distributing Centers Enumerated Below 


Loaded into Through Cars and Dispatched from New York Transfer Without Delay 
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To FROM 
Spinghamton Second’ Morning Ampere Corresponding Service 
ih Sak Boonton : given to shipments loaded 
Chicago Fagrth —. to the platforms of connect- 
Coand Third Harrison ing roads destined to points 
Fourth “ Hoboken City ° 

Corlnd — . Hoboken Shore Railroad beyond those named herein. 
Cee Four “ Upthe Similar service is effec- 
Detit — - Orange tive via Lackawanna from 
— Second deanee Philadelphia and other 
a, a” a Reading Railroad points, 
cm ° SthSt. ster also from points on the 
harold Al S Central Railroad of New 
Jackson Jersey, via Scranton, Pa., 
ap teed : Transfer; also from Boston 
—_ gong Island City via Boston & Maine-Dela- 
Mawadheo yl oe ware & Hudson and Bing- 
ee y E Brogtyn hamton, and via New York, 
Nashville bathing New Haven & Hartford and 
a — win wyaallavott’ Port Morris, N. J. 

Fourth Morni —_——— 7 : , ' 
a Third ” Ly 4 i Daily passing reports in 
rate ie pane the possession of all Lacka- 

con 5 ° * be 
seu yaad ni NEW York te wanna Agents enable imme 
» ll + diate and complete infor- 
— ae. mation to customers. 
Seattle Thirteenth‘ 
"Scranton Second“ 
—" pom: Not Necessary to Designate Any Special Station, 
— hee * Pier or Train. 
Toronto Third - 
Vice Second Simply Route “LACKAWANNA” 


*First Morning from New York Pists and Hoboken City. 








The foregoing diagram has proved of ines- 
timable value to the Trade, showing as it does 
what the Lackawanna Railroad is doing in the 
way of assembling shipments into through 
cars for the destinations named. 


Advantages: Quick service, advance infor- 
mation to agents concerning location of ship- 


BOSTON DETROIT 

80 Federal Street 1st National Bank Bldg. 
BROOKLYN EASTON, PA. 

32 Court Street 402 Northampton Street 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS 

Lackawanna Terminal 410 Guaranty Building 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 

111 West Jackson Blvd. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 

4th National Bank Bldg. 1316 Majestic Building 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 


310 Park Building Metropolitan Life Bldg. 








LACKAWANNA AGENCIES 











































ments, facilitation of tracing; prompt turn- 
over of investment. 






If any other locality is interested in move- 
ment of 10,000 lbs., or more, of merchandise 
per day from New York, Metropolitan District, 
the Lackawanna will consider inauguration of 
through merchandise car therefor. 













ST. PAUL 
601 Merchants Bank Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 











NEWARK 

786 Broad Strect 823 Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW HAVEN SCRANTON 

39 Church Street Lackawanna Station 
NEW YORK CITY SEATTLE 

fez be Aen 1312 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE é 

1302 Finance Building Lackawanna Station 
PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

428 Park Building 1605 2nd National Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOU TORONTO 






Is 
112 North 4th Street 1602 Royal Bank Bldg. 





Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Railway Exchange Bldg 


INDIANAPOLIS 
@® KANSAS CITY 


@ 


Majestic Bldg. 


® DETROIT 


Hippodrome Bldg. 


® DENVER 


@ CLEVELAND 
Boston Bldg. 


Southern Pacific Bldg. 
DEPT., 33 West Jackson 


@ CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. 
@ CHICAGO—PASSENGER 


Ellicott Square Bldg. 


@® CINCINNATI 
Dixie Terminal 


@® BUFFALO 


Old South Bldg. 


Woodward Bldg. 


@ BOSTON 


® BIRMINGHAM 


Healey Bidg. 
Union Trust Bldg. 


@ ATLANTA 
@ BALTIMORE 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 





OFF LINE.STAFF _ 


Southern 
Division — 


W. J. KINNEY 


D. Fé PA. Louisville. Ky. 


 \ L. C. BOUCHARD 
Ex. Gen. Agt. Memphis. Tenn. 
\ ‘omoted 


POSTMAN ** 
KNOWS THEM 


SOUTHERN PAciFic LINES 
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